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ESSAY 


THE SECOND. 


SECT. V. 

S I N C E i have mentioned the compatible 
lity of fome remains of the grofTeft poly- 
theifm with monochcifm, and the princi- 
ples on which the few might conform to the ma- 
ny, at leaft in the exteriors of religion ; it is ne- 
ceflary that I fhould explain myfelfon thefeheads, 
which contain the fum of theology or the firft 
philofophy, as it was underftood by the moft in- 
telligent of the heathen, even in thole countries 
where idolatry feemed to triumph the moft. 

It cannot be proved, without the help of the 
Old Teftament, nor very well with it, as I have 
hinted above, that the unity of God was the pri- 
mitive belief of mankind : neither does it appear 
to my apprehenlion that in faft it could be fo 
according to all the rules of judging that may 
be drawn from reafon and analogy. But yet 
I think it fufficiently evident, from reafon and 
analogy both, that this firft and great principle 
of natural theology could not fail to be difcover- 
cd as foon as fome men began to contemplate 
themfelves and all the objefts that furrounded 
them, and to pulh their philofophical refcarches 
VoL II. ■ B Up 
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tip from canfesjthat muft be the effefts of other 
caufes, to a firR, intelligent, felf-exiftent caufe 
of all things. Accordingly, we find that this 
difcovery had been made in Egypt, and all the 
eaftern nations that were famous for learning and 
knowledge, long before the dates of our molt 
ancient memorials : whereas the fame difcovery 
does not appear to have been made by thofe peo- 
ple, whom we are able to view in thefe memori- 
als, before they emerged out of ignorance into 
the light of knowledge and phdofophical trutli. 

If I Vv ould defeend into particular proofs, to 
confirm by the teftimony of ancient writers what 
ladvanceon a prob .biiity that realbn and analogy 
will fupport, I Ihould not be at a lofs to furnifli 
them. But I confider that the work is done to 
my hands in a much better manner than I fliould 
be able to do it, and that k would be ridiculous 
to dxfplay mj' little pedlar’s fiaop of learning be- 
fore you, when fo immenie a ftorehoufe of it lies 
open in the true intelkdual fyftein of the uni- 
verfe. There you wdli find a full and fuperabun- 
dant colledion of proofs, that denaonftrate, be- 
yond a poffi biiity of doubting, the unity of God 
to have been acknowledged by the moll ancient 
of the idolatrous nations ; tbo’ they may not de- 
monftrate, as I think they do not, that this was 
the pnmitive faith of mankind; becaufe we fee 
tliat the things of this v,x»r!d are in a perpetual 
njtatiui!, and becaufe in fcvcral countries, at fc- 
vcr.-.l pcii'jtis. men have gone from idolatry to 

true 
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true religion, and have fallen from this back 
again into idolatry ; as we know that divers na- 
tions have gone from barbarity to politenefs, and 
then have finilhed the round, and have returned 
from politenefs to barbarity. Eusebius, and a 
multitude of other writers after him, would 
have us believe that it was the particular prero- 
gative of God’s chofen people to be in pofieffioii 
of this knowledge, tho’ the contrary may be 
proved, even from his own writings, as well as 
by the confelEon of faint Austin, and of other 
fathers of the church : and Josephus * alTerts that 
Abraham was the hrft who dared to fay that 
there is but one God. Abraham feems, accord- 
ing to this hiftorian, to have derived his know- 
ledge of the one true God from philofophi- 
cal obfervacion and meditation, before he became 
fo well acquainted with the Supreme Being, as 
he was afterwards when God entered into a cove- 
nant with him. He could not derive it by tradi- 
tion fromhis anceftors ; finceJosEPHus andpHiuo, 
and many of the rabbins, affirm that the father 
of the faithful was bred an idolater. Shall we 
think it lirange now, that other men fhould dif- 
covcr, by their meditations on the works of God, 
what Abraham difcovered ? Has this funda- 
mental article then of all true theology fo little 
proportion to our clear and beft determined 
ideas ? Or is it fo repugnant to all the phaeno- 
mena of nature? Much otherwife. It is lb well 
proportioned to one, and lb agreeable to both, 
* Aiiciq. Jud. lib. i. c. 7. 

B 2 
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that we fhould be juftly furprifed to obferve the 
aflfeftation of reftraining this knowledge to the 
patriarchs and their defcendants, if it was not as 
eafy as it is to difcern that the Jews meant to do 
greater honor to their nation, and to reflefl: 
greater authority on their revelations, and that 
the Chriftians thought it proper to maintain this 
groundlefs aflertion, in order to fliew the prepa- 
ration for, as well as the neceflky of, a new re- 
velation to the Jews and Gentiles both. 

But let us not be deceived by the vanity of 
one, nor by the artifice of the other. God never 
left himfelf without a witnefs-: which witnefa 
is the whole fyftetn of his works ■, tho’ human 
reafbn muft be cultivated to difcover this, as well 
as other truths, and tho’ it has not been there- 
fore difeovered alike by all people, and at all 
times. All truth requires feme learch, and 
many are to be acquired by labor. But there 
is no one that requires lefs labor than this, as. 
there is no one that deferves or rewards our 
fearch fb well. Thus I think, and in thinking 
thus I adore the goodnefe of the Supreme Being. 
BiOiop WiLKiN's lays, in his Principles of na- 
tural Religion*, that “ the things which diftin- 
“ guifli human nature from all other things are 
“ the chief principles and foundations of religion, 
“ namely, the apprehenfion of a Deity, and an 
expedation of a future ftate after this life, 
“ which no other creature below man doth par- 

* L. jj, c. I. 


“ take 
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“ take of, — It is not peafoa in the general, 
“ which is the form of htiman natiir-e, becawle 
“ .there are feme .degrees of ratiocination, .-difeer- 
“ nible in the brute creation, and fuch a natural 
“ fagacity as at ieaft bears a near refcmblance 
“ to reafbn.” Thus the good bifhop makes 
the difference between reafon in man and in other 
animals -very jightly to c-onfift in the degnee, no^ 
in the kind, without perceiving how farthis con- 
cefTion of an apparent truth would carry him iij 
the difpute about fouls, and material and imma- 
terial fpirits. But even in the cafe before us it 
will not ferve his purpofe, nor evince that reafon, 
as it is determined to actions of religion, is the 
particular form ofhwman nature. It willprove a.t 
moft that'fome men have, and that no other fpe- 
cies of animals has in general, nor in particular 
inftances, the faculty we call reafon in fuch a de- 
.gree, as to render them capable gf difeovering the 
cxiftence of the Supreme i^ing, and the duties of 
natural religion. I faid Lome men^ h^ayfe ey^ 
■among the creatures that are all commonly, but 
perhaps erroneoufly, comprehended in this Ipecies 
on account of their ourw:ard form, there are ftu- 
pid favages, of whom it feems lawful to doufctt 
■whether they are able.to make greater difeoverie? 
concerning Cod and religion, than the half-rea- 
foning elephant. Upon the whole matter, they 
who fupp^ all men incapable to attain a full 
"knowledge of natural theology and religion 
■without revelation, take from us the very eC- 
j^tnee and form of man, according to the bifhop* 
JB 3 and 
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ard deny that any of us have that degree of rea* 
for which is necePary todiftinguifh our fpecies, 
and fuScicnt to lead us to the unity of a firft in- 
telligent caufe of all things. 

Now fince the unity of God might be known 
by a due ufe of human reafon, and fince it was 
adlually known to the ancient legifiators, who 
eftabllftied the myfteries fpoken of for the fup- 
port of religion, and religion for the fupport of 
government, it cannotfeem marvellous that this 
doftrine was taught in the celebration of the 
greater myfteries. The marvel would be, if it 
had not been taught in them. But then there is 
as little room to wonder that the fame mep 
fliould eftablifti the belief of a divine monarchy, 
as they did eftablifti it. By degrading the Pa- 
gan gods, they deftroyed the ariftocracy of hea- 
ven: and by reafoning from human ideas of 
order, they ran of courfe into an hypothcfis, 
which has been adopted in feme manner or other 
by the Jewifli, the Chriftian, the Mahometan, and 
every other fyftem of theology. They fuppof- 
ed that the mak.ng and governing the world re- 
quired the miniftration of a multitude of infe- 
rior beings; beings not eternal, but produced in 
time by emanation, or by fome other inconceiv- 
able manner of generation, concerning all_ which 
there has been more abfu.-dity propagated by Pa- 
gans and Chriftians, whether heretics or ortho- 
dox, than ail the bedlams of the world can match. 
l\'hen they reafoned apofteriori, from the works 

to 
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to the exiftence of one God, they reafoned well, 
and they arrived at truth. But when they rea- 
ibnedin the fame manner from oeconomical and 
political bftitutions of human wifdom, they rea- 
foned ill, and fell into error. I'liis error how- 
ever was pious error: and pious error is more ex- 
cufable than pious fraud. They dared not pre- 
fume to fuppofe the Supreme incomprehenfi'oie 
and ineffable Being employed conftantly, nor at 
all immediately, about human affairs ; and yet 
they thought divine providence neceffary in the 
general condudt of thefe, as they difcerned plainly 
that it was neceffary to preferve and rule the 
great machine of the univerfe. Much lefs dared 
they fuppofe this Being to be the tutelary local 
divinity of any one people, and much lefs ftill 
£0 be an earthly king in the literal acceptation of 
the word. They were not enough famiiiarifed 
with the belief of divine revelations to frame 
fuch conceptions as thefe. 

Some of their philofophers, indeed, refined fo 
fublimely their fpeculations about the Supreme 
Being, that they grew quite unintelligible. God 
was, in their conceit, above ail effcnce, tho’ ex- 
iftent, above all intelligence, tho’ intelligent. He 
was in all things, and contained all things : 

Jupiter eft quodcunque vides, quocunque 
“ moveris.” 

He pervaded, he animated the whole world ; and, 
like the foyl, gave life and motion to ali-the parts 
B 4 of 
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of it. In him they lived, and moved, and had 
their being. Some of thele men therefore, whilft 
they feemed to worlhip the parts of this vifible 
corporeal fyftem, might really worlhip the invi- 
fible God alone, in the various manifeftations of 
his wifdom, energy, and power. I fay fome of 
them ; becaufe it muft be confefled that fome 
even of thofe who had been confummated by ad- 
miffion into the greater myfteries, were not en- 
tirely orthodox on this head. They adopted no- 
tions more intelligible, and lefs unworthy of the 
deity, than many that have been mentioned, but 
fuch however as had too near an analogy to man, 
and to the affairs of mankind. They imagined 
a divine monarchy on a human plan, the admi- 
ciftration of which was not carried on by the im* 
mediate agency of God himfelf, but mediately, 
as in terrellrial monarchies, by that of inferior 
agents, according to the ranks and the provinces 
allotted to them. Such were the celellial gods, 
the fun, the mocn, the ftars, or the Ipirits more 
properly v/ho inhabited and prefided in them, 
who directed their motions, and maintained their 
influences. Such again, but in a lower order, 
were the etherial and aerial demons, the genii 
and the lares, who dwelled below the moon, and 
had little elfe in charge but what related to man, 
and even to particular men. Such again were 
heroes and public benefadors, who might well 
be admitted into the celeftiaj hierarchy 5 for, by 
the very doftrine of the myfteries, private de- 
yotions, aiid the exercife of private virtues, could 

rend^f 
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render men like to gods here, and gods here- 
after, 

Since greater purity of manners, and a more 
internal devotion were required of the initiated 
than of the vulgar, it is but reafonable to con- 
clude that in the myfteries the gods were re- 
formed, as well as their worlhippers ; that Jupi- 
ter. was no longer the whoremafter he had been 
reprefented, nor Mercury the pimp, nor Ve- 
nus tlie common ftrumpet, and fo on. But ftill 
jt muft be confefled that thofe fiditious divinities, 
which fuperftition and poetry had invented, 
which the iefler myfteries had preferved, and 
which the greater had tolerated, were alike nu- 
merous and ridiculous, as well as the rites and 
ceremonies inftituted in honor of them, and prac- 
tifed even by thofe who were confummated in 
the greater myfteries. Thus in the eleufinian 
orgia, for inftance, not to quote thofe of Bac- 
chus, the moft extravagant and the fooneft cor- 
rupted of any, the wanderings of Ceres in 
fearch of her daughter were dramatically repre- 
fented, and the initiated ran about like frantic 
people with lighted torches in their hands. 

If this apparent idolatry moves your indigna- 
tion, call to mind the diftindtion of a worfhip of 
Jatria and a worfhip of dulia. They, who ac- 
knowledged but one God, could pay the firft to 
that God alone : they could not be idolaters. 
They might honor the other divinities, as your 

church 
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church honors her faints, bythefecond. If this 
ridiculous worlhip moves your laughter, have 
a care : it was in thole days juft as it is in ours, 
and in Paganifm juft as it is in Chriftianity, 
The intelligent Pagans, who were confummated 
in the myfteries, could explain away, no doubt, 
Ibme of the apparent abfurdities of thefe rites, 
^d give good prudential reafons for their com- 
pliance with others. Celsus had boafted that 
he was fully acquainted with the Chrjftian reli- 
gion, and on that fuppofed acquaintance ha-d pre- 
fumed to cenfure it. Or j gen, as I find him 
quoted by Cudworth, fhews Ceesus that it 
was not lefs impertinent in him to pretend to be 
well informed of Chriftian theology, than it 
would be in a ftranger who fojourned in Egypt 
to pretend to be well informed of the Egyptian 
theology, tho’ he had not been inftrufted in the 
myfteries of it by the priefts, who were alone 
able to inftrud him. Origen adds, that not 
only among the Egyptians, but among all other 
nations, who had, befides their religious fables, a 
fecret dodrine, the religious rites were perform- 
ed rationally by ingenious perftms, whilil the 
fuperficial vulgar looked no further, in the ohfer- 
vation of them, than the external fymbol or ce- 
remony. This was a full anfwer to Celsus : 
and ib far Origen makes the cafe of Paganiim 
and Chriftianity the lame. 

Now if they were the fiime in his time, fure 
I am they are the fame in this refpedt in ours : 

and 
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ind that you may fee this the more clearly, and 
learn not to pais too rafh a cenfure on the poor 
Pagans, let us feign for a moment that Abam- 
MON, or any other Heathen prieft you pleafe, is 
rifen from the dead. He is curious in the firft 
place to vifit Egypt and the eaft : but he finds 
them fubdued by ignorant and barbarous people, 
and no traces left of their ancient civility, po- 
licy, and erudition; the countries devaftcd, 
the cities laid in ruins, and none of the colleges 
of the learned to be found. He haftens away 
to the weft; for he is told that in thofc regions 
that border on the Atlantic fea, arts and fciences 
have revived, and philofophy has fixed her 
throne. As he advances thither, he finds fomc 
faint refemblance of the plenty and of the mag- 
nificence of ancient Egypt. Stately temples ftrike 
his eye^ and excite his curiofity the moft. He 
obfeiVes that one is dedicated to the Trinity. 
He takes this to be fome triad into which Ty- 
PHO had mangled the deity, and he laments that 
Isis had not joined the parts again together ; 
for he cannot be fuppofed to know what the Nh 
cean council has decreed for this purpoft. He 
obferves that another is dedicated to the mother 
of God, and imagines that Cybele maybe ad- 
ored in it. Others he obferves in great number, 
and all diftinguiftied by fome particular invoca- 
tion. Whilft he is thus employed, a proceffion 
pomes by. Abammox fees with plcafure the 
priefts of Isis attend it in their white garments, 
^nd with their heads fliavcd according to the 

Egyptian 

Z 
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Egyptian rke-, but he is at a lofs to guefs what 
a crofs of wood, which is carried before them, 
can mean. He remembers that malefaftors 
were executed in fome countries on fuch an in- 
ftrument of cruelty j and therefore his furprife 
increafes, when he is told that the fon of God 
fuffered on it to fatisfy divine jufticc, and to ex- 
piate the fins of mankind. This calls to his 
mind perhaps the human facrifices that were fo 
long in ufe among the Phenicians, and other na- 
tions. But he is ftili in doubt-, for among 
them men were facrificed to appeafe the gods, 
and here a god is the vidim. He follows the 
proceflion into one of the temples. The fervicc 
begins; he gets as near the altar as he can. He 
fees no preparations forany facrifice, but obferves 
that the prieft holds fomething white and round 
in his hand. He alks what it is, and is told that 
it is a wafer. He obferves him pour fome liquor 
into a cup. He alks, and is told that it is wine. 
A moment after the prieft having held up this 
wafer and this cup fucceffively over his head, the 
people poftrate themfelves in afts of adoration. 
They bid him do the fame ; for they aflure him 
that tiic wafer is become the body, and the wine 
the blood, of God. The fervice over, he has 
time to furvey the church. He fees altars on eve- 
ry fide, and pictures or ftatues over all. Tie 
lees tapers and lamps burning even by day. The 
piftures and ftatues he concludes to be the gods 
of this people, and the tapers and lamps to have 
been lighted at fome facred fire, at that perhaps . 

whicfc 
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which Zoroaster brought from heaven. He 
ftares at an old man with a long beard, look- 
ing out of the clouds at a young man tied to a 
{take and whipped, and at a white pigeon hover- 
ing in the midft of the pidure. As he proceeds 
on his journey of curiofity, he fees in another 
temple the fame old man talking to a beautiful 
virgin, the virgin feeming to receive orders from 
^im, and thrufting a little child head foremoft: 
into a mill, four monftrous beafts, fuch as Africa 
never produced, affifting twelve venerable per- 
fons to turn the mill, before which an arch- 
prieft, with a triple crown on his head, and a 
golden cup in his hand, is reprefented kneeling 
The arch-priefb receives wafers that fall from 
the mill into the cup. He gives them to a man 
who wears a red cap j the man of tlie red cap 
gives them to one who wears a broad pointed 
cap ; he of the broad pointed cap gives them to 
one who wears a fquare black cap; and he of the 
fquare black cap doles them about to the people. 
Abammon obferves over the door of the fame 
temple an animal that has four heads, the head 
of a man, the head 'of an ox, the head of an 
eagle, and the head of a lion. He obferves an 
afs, to whom peculiar refpeft feems to be paid ; 
and whole flocks of ftieep and whole droves of 
cattle. Thefe he takes for fymbols ; and they 
have fo plain an allufion to thofe of Egypt, 
when Egypt was the miftrefs of fymbolical theo-* 
bgy, that Abammon would be ready to carry 
himfclf back to his own age and country in ima- 
gination. 
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gination, if the herds of fwine, that have their 
place too in this facred painting, did not give 
him a good deal of fcandal. The people he 
converfes with fwear to him in the moft folemn 
manner that they adore one God alone, and that 
they abhor polytheifm and idolatry. He hears 
them, takes his leave, and goes away perfuaded 
that they are polytheifts as much, and idolater^ 
more, than he or any of his fathers were. This 
fable may ferve to fhew yon that it is not only 
unreafonable, but unfafe to cenfure any religion 
ralhly, and without fufficient information, as Pa- 
gans have calumniated Judaifm and Chriftianity,. 
and Jews and Chriftians Paganifm and Maho- 
metanifm. The weapons of retaliation are al- 
ways at hand, tho’ thofe of defence are not : and' 
we fee that even the Chriftian religion is not in- 
vulnerable. But it is time I Ihould proceed to 
other corruptions of philofophy, of the firft ef- 
pecially, and to other forms under which error 
has been propagated. 

SECT. VI. 

W HAT has been faid above, has been fad 
generally and hypothetically : for what? 
man in his fenfcs would prefume to be particu- 
lar or pofitive on matters of fo great antiquity, 
and fo imperfeftly and darkly delivered down on 
authorities for the molt part very precarious ? I 
think, hov/ever, that it is probable. It is proba- 
ble that allegory, the refuge of ignorance, the. 

veil 
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veil of error, and theinftrumentof tnetaphyfical 
and theological deception in it’s abufe, was one 
great fupport of Faganifm, It rendered the 
outfide of this religion pompous and ftiewilh : 
and this was enough to raife and to maintain a 
refpeft and veneration for it in the minds of the 
vulgar, who never look further than the outfide, 
and who are fond of the marvellous. It is pro- 
bable that, in the myfteries inftituted by the 
firft legiflators to be a further fupport of reli- 
gion, fuch allegories and fymbols as were kept 
in ufe, and fuch as were more rationally invented 
for inftruflion, not for deception, were explained 
in fuch a manner, as to ferve ail the purpofes of 
morality, and to form men to be better citi- 
zens, by making them better men, than it was 
thought that civil laws and inftitutions alone 
could oblige them to be. It is probable, in tire 
laft place, that the few who were confummated 
in thefe myfteries, and to whom the hidden doc- 
trine was revealed, acknowledged the unity of 
the Godhead, learned to join a Ibrt of mitigated 
polytheifm with monotheifm-, and, tho’ they con- 
formed in the public worlhip, to have their 
private belief, as I am perfuaded that you have 
yours. 

It is plain enough that the knowledge of the 
one true God would have been acquired by men, 
and would have been preferved in the world, if 
no fuch people as the Jews had ever been: and 
nothing can be more impertinent than the hypo- 

thefis. 
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thefis, that this people the kaft fit perhaps on 
many accounts that could have been chofen, was 
chofen to preferve this knowledge. It was ac- 
quired, and it w’as preferved, independently of 
them, among the Heathen philofophers ■, and it 
might have become, nay, it did probably become, 
the national belief in countries unknown to us, 
or even in thofe who were fallen back into igno- 
rance before they appear in the traditions we 
have; juft as it became the firft principle of re- 
ligion among the inhabitants of the Theban dy- 
nafty*, who held that there was no God but 
one, and this one God was reprefented under a 
human figure by forae, with an egg, the fym- 
bol of the world, coming out of his mouth ; 
with a fccpter and a belt in his hand, and with 
other emblems. Thus he was defcribed by Por- 
phyry, as Eusebius relates: and what other 
Being can we underftand to be meant by this de- 
fcription but that God who J^iake, and the world 
was made ? 

Thus the theology of the Heathen was found- 
ed on original truth, but was corrupted after- 
wards, as other theologies have been, in it’s pro- 
grels, and by the extenfions of it. The Heathens, 
at leaft all of them who deferve to be quoted, 
acknowledged one foie Supreme Being, the oldeft 
of all Beings, according to Thales, becaufe 
unmade or unproduccd, that is, felf-exiftenr, 

• Plvt. D« Iside et Osiride. 

and 
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and becaufe he alone isfo*^. But then they 
corrupted their ideas of the majefly of this Be^ 
ing by thofe which they had of human rna' 
jefty ; for, by meaning to think with more re- 
verence, they thought unworthily of God. They 
ioft fight of him, if I may be allowed fuch an 
expreffion, and fuffered inferior imaginary beings 
to intercept a worlhip clue to him alone. They 
reafoned fo little, or fo ill, on other notions 
much better afibciated with this notion of a God, 
fuch as thofe of omnifcience, of omniprefence, 
and of that energy of omnipotence which is fuf- 
ficient by one firaple aft of the will, for thus we 
muft fpeak to fpeak intelligibiy, to create and 
govern an univerfe, that they thought it much 
more agreeable to nature and truth to account 
for all the phaenomena of the phyfical and mo- 
ral worlds by fuppofing the agency of fecond 
and third gods, of fuper-celeftial and celeftial di- 
vinities, and of demons, than to have recourfe 
to the firft God, who dwelled in darkntfs impe- 
netrable, or in light that blinded the human 
fight: for both theft images were employed, and 
both fignify the fame thing. Thus they attempt- 
ed to reconcile monotheifm with a fort of miti- 
gated polytheifm; for fuch, at leaft, I think it 
was rendered by thofe confummated in the my- 
lleries, and fuch I called it before; tho’ f au- 
tarch fays exprefsly, in the place I have juft 
now quoted, not only that the moil anckncEgyp- 
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tians held the unity of God, but alfo that they 
believed no mortal could be a God ; which opi. 
nion was fulEcient of itfelf to degrade number- 
lefs beings, that went under the vague and equi- 
vocal denomination of gods. 

This fyftem, made up of monotheifm and of 
fomething very near akin, nearer than they who 
held it imagined, to a polytheifm, inconfiftent 
with the former, proved itfelf to be a very 
rank foil : and immenfe crops of error fprung up 
from it, of error more ingenious and more plau- 
fible than the fuperftitious opim’ons of lavage 
nations, but yet as real. Tho’ the belief of 
many inferior gods did not deftroy the belief of 
one Supreme, it maintained however a fort of 
idolatrous worlhip, fince it maintained a fort of 
polytheifm. For as we cannot fuppofe that the 
vulgar, the uninitiated, adored the true God, 
even intentionally, fo we cannot fuppofe that 
the initiated, nor even the confummated, held 
conftantly in mmd fome fuch cafuiftical diftinc- 
tion as that of latria and dulia, when they of- 
fered facrifices to other divinities, and invoked 
them directly. That learned man Cudworth 
feems to think more favorably evai of the vul- 
gar, fomewhere in his famous fourth chapter: 
and I am not ignorant that the doftrine of a me- 
diation between God and man was eftablifhed in 
the heathen theology. But I know too that 
the fulpicion I have may be juftified by the ex- 
ample of Chriftians, who hold a mediation like- 

wife; 
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wife : and of thefe the former feem the mcft ex-* 
cufable. The Chriftian believes that he may 
have accefs at all times to the throne of grace j. 
but the poor Heathen, filled with a religious hor- 
ror, durft not approach the divine monarch, ex- 
cept through the mediation of his minifters. E- 
therial and aerial demons flood in the loweft 
rank of fuperior powers. To thefe he addrefled 
himfelf, if they were evil, to foften their malice, 
if they were good, to obtain their mediation with 
the celeftial, and by them with the fuper-celeftiai 
gods. He, who durft not prefume to think that 
the prayers of men could reach to thefe, might 
offer up facrifices and prayers to thofe. 

Philosophirs and priefts, who led the mul- 
titude in matters of fcience and religion, were 
the fame men in Egypt and the ancient kingdoms 
of the eaft for many ages, how much foever 
they were diftinguifhed in later times, and in 
other countries. Whilft they continued fuch, 
they profited alternately, in one character, of 
what they did in another. Philofophers in profa 
and verfe helped to fill the calendar of the 
priefts : and theology became the affiftant of 
philofophy wherever Ihe was wanted. Thus, in 
the cafe before us, when philofophers had once 
eftablilhed a divine monarchy, at the head of 
which they placed the firft God, enthroned in 
darknefs, or hid by excefs of light, creating and 
governing all things by fcveral orders of inferior 
beings, there was a fort of gradation formed 
C 2 from 
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from man- to God moft inconfiftently with fotne 
other of their notions. In favor of this grada- 
tion, and to make it appear the fljorter, the- 
fouls of men were deemed immortal and of a ce- 
lefbial origin. They were raifed up, at leafr, 
to the very confines of divinity : and demons, 
and beings fuperior to demons, had little prece- 
dence above them, if any. They were confin- 
ed indeed to human bodies,, and degraded to 
animate thefe fyftems of organifed matter by a 
temporary union with them,, but they murned 
afterA'ards to their proper and kindred ftars. 
The others were confined too, and had their re- 
fpcdiive powers and provinces allotted to them 
in the general government even of fublunary af- 
fairs. 

Theology did not fail to build on fotmda- 
tions philofophy had laid ; and the profeflbrs of 
both improved theoppominity they had of feign- 
ing a clofe correfpondence between heav-en and 
earth. They alTumed that they, had the means- 
of knowing what was decreed above,, that they 
could difclofe the will of the gods, avert their 
anger, procure their favor, and exercife a coer- 
cive power over demons. They imagined fpirits- 
that belonged to the feveral planets, fiery and 
aerial, aquatic and terreftrial : fo that men, and. 
not men alone, but all other animals, plants,, 
metals, and ftones, partook of thrie different 
natures, and of the different influences which de-- 
fcended from above. The diilindtion of good-. 

and. 
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•and evil-demons was-extremely ofeful in account- 
■ing for the phyfical and moral phenomena.: 
and it doubled the fees of the priefts. Accord- 
ingly, this dillinftion had been eftabliflied in the 
-remoteft. antiquity, when philofophers did what 
‘they do ftill, and, inftead of tracing caufes up 
gradually -from their .effeds, take the lefs labo- 
•rious talk of inventing them at once and by .a 
fally of imagination. Justin the martyr found 
our Chriftian devil precipitated from heaven, in 
•i:he nineteenth -book of Homer’s Iliad. Plu- 
tarch quotes Empedocles for writing that 
the evil demons had been driven. from thence by 
:i:he gods : and you may have the word of Mar- 
siLius Ficinus, in his .Diflertation on the Apo- 
dogy of Socrates, that Plato had heard in 
Egypt that Jupiter call the impure demons 
•into hell, as well as he had learned from Pke- 
RECYDEs of Syros, either by tradition or by his 
•writings, how feveral of thefe fpirits had rebelled 
.againft 'God under the condud of Ophioneus. 
Thefe reprobate fpirits became the inftruments, 
‘■or rather the authors of all jaByhcal and moral 
evil : and the protedion of fuch as had not fallen 
:-from this purity was fought, to prevent or re- 
move this malignant influence. The one pro- 
-cured to men peace of mind, and health of body. 
The others inlpired, lulls, inflamed paffions, and, 
-jentering into the bodies of men as well as of 
other animals, tormented and diftorted their 
.limbs, and played a thoufand extravagant pranks 
.in the wantonnefs of their power and.malice. 

C g .Such 
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Such abfurditics as thele, and many others 
which I will not take the trouble to coiled, be- 
ing grafted on a few true principles, compofed 
the theological wifdom of the Egyptians and 
the Chaldeans, and corrupted the whole mafs. 
I fay their theological, for their political and mo- 
ral wifdom deferves to be mentioned without a 
fneer. The relations of it, and of the effeds of 
it, which we find in Herodotus, Diodorus 
Si-CDLus, and other ancient authors, infpire us 
wkh admiration and refped: and it is not poffi- 
ble to acccunt for the folly and madnefsof men 
on thefe theological fubjeds, who vrere fo rea- 
fonable and fo wife on all others, except by re- 
folving it into the vanity of philofophers and the 
craft of prieils. If thefe men had pretended to 
none of this chimencal knowledge, but had con- 
tented themfelves to teach, in the fimplicity of 
truth, the little we are able to know of the divine 
nature and the firft philofbphy, their fyftems, 
which they had the rage of extending, would 
have been too narrow for their vanity ; and their 
wealth, which they had the rage of increafing 
by this lucrative trade, would have been too 
little for their avarice. 

It is hard to fay which was greater, the im- 
pudence of their pretenfions, the art with which 
they conducted them, or the fuccefs they had in 
impofing them on mankind. The fky was Ipread, 
like the great volu.me of fate, before mem. They 

and 
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and their adepts alone could read in it, and dif- 
cover the fecrets it contained. The whole my- 
ftery of celeftial influences was known to them 
alone. They could procure them, remove them, 
change them, and fix them to certain portions 
of matter, or even fix the fpirits themfelves, who 
direded thefe influences, to ftatues prepared by 
the rules of their magical art. They had my- 
fterious methods of difentangling the foul from 
corporeal incumberments, and preparing it for 
every kind of fupernatural illumination. The 
mind was compofed for prophetic dreams, the 
eyes were ftrengthened for celeftial vifions. They 
received infpiration, and they contemplated the 
gods that gave it. How they underftood this 
contemplation, how they faw the forms of the 
gods *, and how the prefence of the gods was 
declared to them, might be explained, perhaps, 
in much as intelligible a manner as the prefence 
of demons in their ftatues was explained. Sup- 
pofe “ a wall of looking-glafs, and fo difpofed at 
“ the fame time as to occafion an echo-]-. Your 
“ figure and your voice too will be refleded from 
“ it, and you will be in fome fenfe in that wall.” 

I hurry over all thefe impertinences, and I con- 
clude by faying, that from this confpiracy of 
philofophy and theology in the eftablifhment of 
theurgic and naturalmagic have proceeded all the 

* Praefentiam faepe divi fuam declarant, Saepe vil» 
formae deornm. Cic. De nat. deor. Lib, iL 
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folly and knavery of judicial aftrology, of ho- 
rofcopes, of fpclls, of charms, of talifmans, of 
•wizards, of v/icches, and of rofycrucians, and 
all the enthufiafm, biafphemy, and fiiperftition 
that have accompanied theft excommunicated 
perfons and things, and that might have been 
reproached with great reafon, upon many occa- 
fions, to the orthodox perfons themfelves who 
excommunicated both. I fay, mignt have been 
reproached, and I fay it with rer.fon ; lince many 
of the opinions which thefe orthodox perfons 
hold, or have held, may be traced up through 
the fame fchoois, through which the greateft ex- 
travagancies of aftrologers, magicians, and ro- 
fycrucians have defcended to thefe days. But 
we rauft: not flop here. We muft purfue the 
propagation of error in higher inftances than 
thefe, and in fuch as prevail under feme form or 
other even at this day, even among men the 
jnoft enlightened in our enlightened age. 

Pagan theifts, who deemed it too great pre- 
fumption to worihip the Supreme Being, might 
well have thought it ftill more prefumptuous to 
dogmatife about his nature and attributes : and 
fince they held the unity of the firft caufe of all 
things, they fliould have feen the abfurdity and 
inconfiftency of analyfing this monad into feve* 
ral principles, and of alTuming other fuper-ce- 
l;f[iai and fuper-efiential beings. All this was 
done hotvever, the abfurdity was put in prac-* 
tjge, and the ingonfiftency was admitted into thq 

m 
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firfb philofophy. Reafon was overborne in this 
cafe by affeftions and paflions, as reafon is in 
almoft every cafe where that rational animal man 
is to decide; andexceffivecuriofityandexceffive 
vanity prevailed againft the plaineft didlates of 
common fenfe. God has proportioned, in every 
refped, our means of knowledge to our ftation 
here, and to our real wants in it. The bodies, 
that furround us, operate continually on us: 
and their operations concern not only our well 
or ill being, but our very being. We are fit- 
ted therefore to acquire, by the help of our 
fenfes properly employed, by experiment and in- 
duftry, fuch a degree of human knowledge a- 
bout them, as is fufficient for the neceffary ufes 
of human life, and no more. In like manner, 
the knowledge of theCreator is on many accounts 
neceffary to fuch a creature as man : and there- 
fore we are made able to arrive, by a proper ex* 
ercife of our mental faculties, from a knowledge 
of God’s works to a knowledge of his exiftence, 
and of that infinite power and wifdom which arc 
demonftrated to us in them. Our knowledge 
concerning God goes no further. We are in ab- 
folute ignorance of the real effence and inward 
conftitution of every fenflble objeft. How much 
Jefs reafon is there to expeit any knowledge of 
the manner of being, and of the nature and ef- 
lence of the invifible God, or of his phyJical and 
moral attributes, beyond that which his works, 
the effeds of his nature and attributes, commu- 
picate to us ! This degree, this fufficient degree 

of 
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of knowledge concerning God is a fixed point, 
on one fide of which lies atheifm, and metaphy- 
fical and theological blafpliemy too often on the 
other. 

Notwithstandinx this w'hich has been faid, 
and which appears to be of tire uttnoft evidence, 
phiioibphers have proceeded, without any re- 
gard to it, from the moll early ages and the 
w hole fun; of theology has been in every age a 
confufcu rhapfody of difeoriant, fludluating hy- 
; The fcience to which they pretended 
V rn.'f ainable. Their doctrines therefore, tho’ 
dogmatically taught, and implicitly received in 
their feveral fchools, were nothing more than 
zrbitrasy hypothefes : and hypothefes being fo 
extravagantly prolific, that one often engenders 
twenty, it is no wonder that the confufion iri- 
creafed, that the more thefe dodlrines were ex- 
plained the darker they grew, and that the latter 
Pythagoricians and Platonicians were, ifpoffible, 
lefs intelligible than their mafters, and all thofe 
who had gone before them, I mention thefe 
particularly, becaufe they were the great theolo- 
gical doctors of Greece, and the great chan- 
nels through which all the metaphyfical jargon, 
and all the fuperftitious opinions of ancient nati- 
ons, have come down to us, intermingled with 
fome feraps of good fenfe and of true theifm. 
Plutarch fays there was nothing unreafonable, 
fabulous, nor fuperftitious in the facred inftitu- 
tions of the Egyptians, from whofe fchools we 

know 
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know that Pythagoras and Plato derived 
their theology. But, on the contrary, he fays 
that all of them had moral and ufefui caufes, and 
hiftorical and philofophical m.eanings. But the 
prieft made his court, at the expence of truth, 
to the prieftefs, to whom he addrefled his trea- 
tife concerning Isis and Osiris : and we lhall 
do better to give credit, on this occafion, to 
Dionysius Halicarnassensis *, who con- 
fefies, that altho’ many of the Greek fables Ihew- 
ed the operations of nature by allegories, and 
were compofed for confolation under the cala- 
mities of life, for taking away perturbations of 
mind, for reiT'oving falfe opinions, and for other 
very goo:i '.c. commendable purpofes, yet they 
are to be condemned in general, many as impi- 
ous, ah as pernicious ; and he prailes Romulus 
for admitting none of them. 

SECT. VII. 

TT may be worth while to give two inftances of 

the extravagant hypothefes which phiiofophy 
and theology conlpired to frame, as foon, per- 
haps, as men began to turn their thoughts to 
thefe fubjefts for we find ditheifm and tritheifm 
eftabliflied in the moft early ages, concerning 
which we have any anecdotes. 

They who believed a felf-exiftent Being, the 
firft intelligent caufe of all things, muft have be- 

• Ant. Rom. Lib. ii. 
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lieved this Being to be all-perfed. But then,, 
as they modelled his government on an human 
plan, fo they conceived hisperfeftions, moral as 
■well as phyfical, by human ideas ; tho’ they did 
BOt prefume to limit the former by the latter. 
Thus, God was laid to be the firft good j but 
then the general notion, or the abftradt idea, 
as fome philofophers would call it, of this good, 
was not only taken from human goodnefs, but 
was eonfidered too with little or no other rela- 
tion than to man, that excellent creature, the ve- 
ry image of his Maker, and onehalf of whom, at 
Icaft, was divine. A queftion arofe therefore on 
thefe liypothefes. How could evil come into a 
lyftem, of which God was the author, and man 
the final caufe ? This queftion made a further hy- 
pothecs necefiary. Jt -was dignus vindice no- 
■“ dus and another firft God, another co- 
eternal and co-equal principle was introduced to 
folve it, a firft caufe of all evil, as the other 
was of ail good. The conteft between thefe in- 
dependent and rival pov/ers began by a ftruggle, 
fome have faid by a battle, when one of them 
endeavoured to reduce matter, which thefe plii- 
iefophers held to be a third principle, tho’ not a 
third God, into an orderly uniform frame and 
regular motion, and when the other endeavoured 
to maintain dilbrder, deformity, irregularity, and 
to fpoil, at leaft, the great defign. The fame 
conteft was fiippofed to continue in the govern- 
ment that commenced at the formation of the 
world, and phyfical or moral good and evil to 

be 
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be produced, as one or other of thefe gods pre- 
vailed. 

Plvtarch *■, who was a zealous aflertor of 
Ehis dodtrine himlelf, allerted it to have beert 
iikewife that of the Magians, the Chaldeans, the 
Egyptians, and of every phUofopher almoft of any 
note among the Greeks from Pythagoras 
down to Plato, He reprefents it as an opinion 
fettled in the minds of men by the authority of 
legiOators anddivines,of philofophers and poets, 
and not only as aa opinion, but as aa article of 
faith, on which facrifices and religious rites were 
sftablilhed. But every man has feme favorite 
folly, and this was his. Bayle himfelf is forced 
to confefs chat the reprefentadon is exaggeratetL 
Howindeedis it poffibleto believethat fuch num- 
bers of reafonable men could concur, from age 
to age, in fo great an abfurdity ? Some of them 
might, and it is probable that they did, hold m 
opinion very near akin to this, and derived from 
it, but not the feme that Plutarch held, and 
the Marcionites and Manicheans after him. 
This hypothefis was mitigated by another; and, 
inftead of a god unproduced and fclf exiftent, 
an inferior being, produced and dependent, was 
affumed to be the author of evil. The pre- 
ceptor of Trajan could not help admitting, 
raoft inconfiftently with himfelf, that the two- 
principles were not of equal force, and that tiat 
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good principle was prevalent : but even further, 
that Zoroaster, and by confequencethe magi, 
called the good principle alone God, and the 
evil principle a demon. This mitigated hypo- 
thefis was adopted by orthodox" Chriftians, as 
the other was by heretics, and has therefore fup- 
ported itfelf longer than the other; tho’ the other 
l^read more among Chriftians from the third 
century, and before Manes down to the feventh 
and even to the ninth, than it had ever fpread 
and prevailed in the Pagan world. But what- 
ever fuccefs thefe hypotheles have had, when we 
confider even that, which I have called mitigated, 
as a Pagan dogma, we muft fay that altho’ it 
does not imply contradi<ftion fo manifeftly as the 
other, yet it implies it as ftrongly, and is ftill 
more injurious to the Supreme Being. It im- 
plies it as ftrongly : for to affirm that there are 
two felf-exiftent gods independent and co-equal, 
who made and govern the world, is not a jot 
more abfurd, than it is to affirm that a God fo- 
vereignly good, and at the fame time almighty 
and allwife, fuffers an inferior dependent being 
to deface his work in any fort, and to make his 
other creatures both criminal and miferable. It 
is ftill more injurious to the Supreme Being : for 
if we had been to reafon with Pagan ditheifts on 
their own notions, we might have infifted that 
it is no dilgrace to a prince to reign according to 
the conftitution of his country jointly with an- 
other, as the ephori reigned at Sparta, and the 
coijfuls governed at Rome, and that the ill go- 
vernment 
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verameBt of his partner reflects no diflionor on 
him. But that to fay of a monarch in the true 
fenfe of the word, who is invefted with abfolute 
power, that hefuffers one of his fubjefts to abufe 
the reft without control, and to draw them into 
crimes and revolts, for which he punilhes them 
afterwards, is the moft injurious accufation that 
can be brought. That heathen theifts of com- 
mon fenfe reafoned in this manner we cannot 
doubt; and that they did fo I find a remarkable 
proof, tho’ a negative one, and brought for an- 
other purpofe, in the Intelleaua! fyftetn. Cel- 
sus objefted to the Chriftians, that they believed 
a certain adverfary to God, the devil, called in 
Hebrew Satan, and that they affirmed impioufly 
that the greateft God was difabled from doino- 
good, or withftood in doing it, by this adver- 
fary. Now Celsus, who made this objedion 
to the Chriftians, would not have made it, I 
think, if he himfelf had held the mitigated di- 
theifm we have mentioned, whether he held the 
other or no. 

Let us fpeak of tritheifm, the other inftance 
propofed to Ihew how natural theology was 
rendered a confufed heap of abfurd and in- 
confiftent hypothefes, by men who prefumed to 
dogmatife beyond the bounds of human know- 
ledge. 

Dr. Cudworth could not well conceive, no 
more than ia Mothe le Vaver, how a trinity 

of 
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of divine hj^poftafcs Ihould be firft difcovered 
merely by human wit and reafon. He would 
have it believed therefore a revelation to the Jews, 
and a tradition derived from them. But he fup- 
ports his fuggeftion ill. That the Samothracians 
held a certain trinity of gods, which they called 
by an Hebrew name Cabbirim, or the mighty 
gods; and that there are in the books of the Old 
icftament certain fignifications of a plurality in 
the Deity, are allegations fo vague and incon- 
clufive that they prove nothing, or might be 
turned to prove what the learned author would 
have difliked very much, to prove it ill perhaps, 
but as well at lead: as they prove his fuggeftion. 
The other proof he brings may be equivocal as 
■well as weak, in the manner in which it is ex- 
prefled. He quotes Proclus for faying that 
the trinity contained in the Chaldaic oracles was 
at firft a theology of divine tradition, or a revela- 
tion, or a divine cabala ; and he quotes the Greek 
of Ppoclus, after which he adds, viz. “ amongft 
“ the Hebrews firft, and from them afterwards 
" communicated to the Egyptians and other 
“ nations.” If Proclus now had faid all this in 
terms, or had fpoke to the effeft of the addi- 
tional words, w.hich I am unable to determine, 
not having the book at this time in my power, 
the proof would have been no better than cither 
of the former. But if the additional words are 
not of Pp.ocLUS, but of the doflor, the doftor 
feeming to quote Proclus, quotes himfdf, in 
refpecft to the point he was concerned to fecure, 

that 
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that this, divine revelation could be made to no 
other nation, if it was made, than to the He- 
brews. 

I PROCEED now to fay that it is notfo hard to 
conceive how human wit and realbn might, and 
why philofophers did, invent the hypothefis of a 
trinity, without any obligation to the Jews, 
who, from their exode to their return from their 
feventy years captivity, and from thence till all 
their books were written or reduced into a canon, 
borrowed much more than they lent. 

The confufion and obfcurity of the firfl: phi- 
lofophy, as it was taught in the antiquity to 
which we look up in this difcourfe, was in no 
part greater than in this of the trinity. They 
who have pretended to explain it, to improve it, 
and to build upon it, have only perplexed it the 
more ; fome, becaufe they were as chimerical as 
the firfl: inventors j and others, becaufe they had 
fome particular purpofe to lerve. What is unin- 
telligible in Plato, for inftance, or in the frag- 
ments that we have of pythagorean doftrines, 
you will not perceive to grow more intelligible 
when you have confulted Jamelichus, Por- 
phyry, Plotinus, any of the philofophers of 
thefe fefts, or any of the Chriftian fathers who 
laodified a great deal of this heathen lore. 
M4RSILIUS Ficinus, and the whole crowd of 
modern tranflators, commentators, and coike- 
tors, will help you as iitde. Even Codworth, 

Vol.il D 
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the bcft of them, leaves you where he found 
you, and gives you little elfe than a nonfenlical 
paraphrafe of nonfenfe. Jt was not his fault. 
The good man paffed his life in the ftudy of 
an unmeaning jargon j and as he learned, he 
taught. 

If he had not been fond of giving a divine 
original to a doftrine that became a fundamental 
article of Chriftianity, he might have deduced the 
original of this very human hypothefis, for fuch. 
it was in the pagan world, from what he had 
a*fferted and proved already. He had Ihewn how 
poets and philofophers promoted polytheifm by 
allegorifing corporeal nature. Was it hard then 
to imagine that they allegorifed incorporeal na- 
ture likewlfe ? They deified lenfible, why Ihould 
they not deify intelledlual, objefts ? They in- 
creafed the number of their gods, by deifying 
even mixed modes and relations ; why ftould 
they not do the fame, by making ideal fubftances 
of the wifdom and power of God, and of that 
divine fpirit which they imagined to pervade all 
things ? There was no need of infpiration, nor 
any extraordinary communication to prompt 
them to do fo : and it would have been matter 
of wonder if the whole fyftem of nature had not 
been reduced, as it was, into one body of cor- 
rupt theology, by the Egyptians and the other 
nations of the call, and by the Greeks who phi- 
lofophifcd many centuries together on the fame, 
foolifh principles. 


The 
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The habitude of eredling extravagant hypo- 
thefes into dodrines of the firft philofophy, and 
of founding natural theology on the moft unna- 
tural principles, might feduce men eafily into 
tritheifm, without any fuch apparent reafon for 
it as they had for ditheifm. But if they thought 
themfelves obliged to invent the latter in order 
to account for the exigence of evil, they faw that 
there was a neceffity for inventing the former, in 
order to give an appearance of confiftency to the 
vejy beft of their theiftical fyftems. They had 
gods and demi-gods and demons enough. But 
none of them could be reputed firft caufes or 
principles, and three fuch at leaft were ncceflary 
to be found. 

When they had imagined a celeftial, on the 
plan of a terreftrial, monarchy, they found place 
and rank and bufinefs for all the imaginary be- 
ings thatfuperftition had created : but they con- 
fined the monarch, like an eaftern prince, to the 
inmoft recelTes of his palace, where they fuppofed 
him to remain immoveable. They acknowledged 
him, very rationally, to be the fource of all in- 
telligence and wifdom and power, as well as the 
fountain of all exiftence, and the fpring of all 
life and motion throughout the whole extent of 
being. But then they imagined, very irrationally, 
that this unity was fuch an immoveable cflence as 
could not have a£i:ed in the formation, and as did 
not aft ia the prefervatlon and government; of 

D2 die 
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the world. They railed their notions of the di- 
vine majefty fo high, or, to fpeak more properly, 
:hey refined fo metaphyfically upon them, for 
they cannot be ever railed too high when they 
are kept within the bounds of our real ideas, that 
they placed the Supreme God not only far out 
of the fight of human Intellect, but even out of 
the reach, if I may fay fo, of chat fyftem where- 
of they confefied him to be the firft caufe. 
There were, indeed, according to them, infe- 
rior generated gods, participant in fo'rae fort of 
his wilHom, and delegates in fome degree of his 
power; but this participation and this delegation 
were not fufiicient : and to make fuch a fyftein, 
as that of the unlverfe, the very wifdom and the 
very power of the fupreme felf-exiftent Being 
were neceflary. No caufe out of the Deity 
could produce fuch effects ; and all other beings 
with participated wifdotn and delegated power 
would be but fecond caufes at beft,afl:ing indeed, 
but afted upon, without any adequate efficacy 
of their own. 

We may very well believe that fome fuch 
confiderations as thefe determined the mbit an- 
cient phiiofophers to alTume a trinity of divine 
hypoftafes in the godhead ; a fecond proceeding 
eternally from the firft ; and a third proceeding 
eternally from the fecond, or from the firft and 
the fecond : fubfiftencies, beings, not indepen- 
dent, like the good and the evil god, but dif- 
tindt; fubordinate, but fuberdinate within the 

Deity, 
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Deity, and far above the highcft order of gene* 
rated gods. It is probable that neither Zoro- 
aster, nor the magi, nor Mercury Trisme- 
GisT, nor the Egyptian divines, were as ingeni- 
ous to abftradt and diftinguifli and to invent new 
words, as the nicean fathers, or the latter Py- 
thagoricians and Platonicians. They might con- 
entthemfelves witheftablilhing the general diffe- 
rence I have mentioned between thefe three, and 
all their other gods. Cudworth fays that they 
underftood by this trinity the Godhead : and I 
remember to have read fomewhere, in Plotinus 
perhaps, or in fome other madman of that ftamp, 
that there are emanations within the Deity, as 
well as emanations that go out of it The fe- 
cond of thefe gods, then, was the divine intel- 
ledt perfonified, an emanation that did not 
emane, if you allow the term, out of the Deity. 
The third was the divine Spirit, another emana- 
tion, that did not emane neither. Thus the diffi- 
culties that embarrafled thefe great divines might 
feem to be taken away ; for tho’ the immoveable 
elfence of the unity could not move, nor aft, 
nor pervade, and become the foul of the world 
immediately, yet all this might be done by the 
ftcond and third perfons of the'Gddhead, who 
exerted' all the energy of the firft. 

. That fuch an hypothefis was eftabliflicd 
among the moft ancient of the heathen divines 
cannot be doubted, tho’ their doftrines are come 
19 uis“ in broken fcraps very imperfeftly, and 
D I therefore 
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therefore very darkly. This iinperfeft and get 
neral knowledge is enough however to fatisfy any 
reafonable curiofiry, and i: leaves room enough 
for great icholars to diipute and wrangle about 
particulars. Let us leave that part to them, and 
purfue refleflions of another kind. 

Some, and I think verj^ few, of the Greek 
philofophers were rank atheifts. Diagoras was 
one : and, if it be true that Democritus bought 
and inftrucled him, he might pafs eafily from 
the abfurdity of believing tiiat the vifible Ipe- 
cies of things and the ideas .we receive from 
them are gods, to that of believing that there is 
no God, Theodorus was another: and he 
was fo zealous in his atheifm, that he wrote fc 
verai books to maintain it. Strato was not 
quite fo pofitive in the denial of any Supreme 
Being; but he was very pofitive that he had no 
need of alTuming any to account for the making 
of the world. He weqt through ail the parts of 
it, and pretended to Ihew that all of them were 
cffefts of natural caufes, of matter and motion, 
“ Naturalibus feri aut faftum effe dicit ponde- 
“ ribus ct motibus,” fays Tully *. Epicu- 
rus acknowledged gods, but gods fo extremely 
ridiculous, that he was guilty of fometbing 
worfe than atheifm, whilft he alFeded theilinj 
f'invidiae deteftandae caufa,” fays the fame 
Tunny. 

* Acad* Qnaef. Lib* i?* 
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Such philofophers as thefe imagined a fort of 
plaftic nature working blindly, but necelTarily, 
and requiring no fuperior principle to direct her 
adion. The greatelt part of the ancient natu- 
ralifts thought very differently from thefe. They 
cftabliftied a material, and an efhcient, intelli- 
gent caufe of all the phaenomena. Tho’ all of 
them believed matter eternal, they had various 
opinions about the material caufe. It was to 
fome an affemblage of all the elements maffed 
and confounded and fermenting together, “ rtf- 
“ dis indigeftaque moles.” To others it was 
fome one felefl element ; to Thales water, or 
perhaps a fluid chaos ; to Anaximenes air ; 
to Archelaus air condenfed into water, the 
principle of Thales j or rarified into aether, 
the fiery principle of the Stoics. Their notions 
of the efficient intelligent caufe were not more 
uniform than thefe : but as thefe were different 
manners of conceiving the fame thing, fo were 
the others. The material caufe, under every 
notion of it, was matter ftili j the efficient caufe, 
under every notion of it, was intelligent ftili : 
and all the notions of this kind, which theiftical 
philofophers entertained, were lefs repugnant, if 
I am not much deceived, than it is commonly 
thought. It feems to me that the differences be- 
tween them were more apparent than real, and 
that they arofe chiefly from different applications 
of the fame trinitarian hypothefis. On this foun- 
dation, much of what has paiTed for atheifm 
D 4 may 
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may be explained eafily mto theifm. I could 
carry inftances of my charity a great way up on 
this occafion, to the Ionic philolbphers, Anax- 
imenes and Axchelaus for inftance, if not to 
Anaximander : and if Thaies, the founder 
of this fchool, wants little, Anaxagoras, the 
lafl; but one of his fuccelTors, wants no, excufe 
to clear him of atheifm. 

The hypothefis of a trinity in the Godhead 
■was brought from Egypt into Greece by Or- 
pheus, whoever he was, and poffibly by others 
in that remote antiquity. It is not unlikely too 
that this dodlrine, being taught to an half favage 
people, who were unable to diftinguilh between 
gods in the Godhead and gods out of it, if in 
truth that diftinclion was made fo early, in- 
creafed and confirmed their ptlytheifm. But the 
true philofophical age having begun much later 
in that country', when the Greeks, inftead of 
waiting for miffionaries from Egypt, went thither 
themfelves in quell of fcience, this hypothefis 
could be little known, and lefs employed before 
that aera ; whereas it was much in ufe afterwards, 
and we find the traces of it in all that theiftical 
philofophers taught. Thefe trr.ces are obfcure 
and confufcd. The doftrine itfelf was fo till 
PiATO appeared like the Pagan Athanasius, 
defined the myllery, and fixed a profelEon of 
faith that lafted till the CHriftian Athanasius* 
altered it. Thus we may account in part 'for 
the obfcurity and confulion wherein we dilcover 

the 
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the traces of this doctrine. It was yery obfcnre 
and confufcd in the minds of the philofophers 
themfelvest No wonder then if the references 
to it, and the opinions derived from it, are ftill 
more fo in the writings of men who have con- 
veyed them down to us in fragments, and who 
underilood the doftrineeven lefs than thefe phi- 
iofophers^. 

Tolly 

^ We Aall have no rooni to be furprifed that the Pa^aa 
dodrine of a trinity in the Godhead was taught, and has come 
down to Ds, fo confafedly, if we conlider how confufedly and 
how darkly the fathers of the three firil centuries expreiTed 
themfelves on the fame fabjeft : tho’ the learned bifiiop 
Bull would have made, if he could, tliefe primitive fathers, 
all ad unum Athanahans, and the dodrine of the church 
to have been exadly that of the nicean council, long be- 
fore Athanasius was bora, or the council w^as held. If 
this dodrine has come down to us with greater preciilon 
^an that of the heathen philofophers, and in an nniformity 
of terms, the reafon is obvious. Ancient theifb applied 
their unfettled notions of this kind differently, and ac- 
cording to their different fyftems of philofophy : they were 
under no common control to enforce an uniformity of 
terms at leaft: whereas among Chridians there was 
inch a control, and men were obliged to nfe the fame 
forms of words, whatever their opinions were. Their 
leaders indeed diiputed much, and each of them formed a 
party : but when they met in councils, they were obliged, 
fomedmes by art or intrigue, and fometimes by the det«r- 
mining influence of imperial authori^, to unite in tems, 
and to create an appearance of unifonnity. Thus the Chrif' 
' tiin dodrine of die triniiy was fixed. Different coun- 
pilS| it is true, made different decifiom ; and imroad fa- 
thers. 
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Tully makes Velleius faj that Thales 

was 

triers, who had held one opinion in one council, changed 
it in another: there were therefore feveral orthodoxies 
pro tempore, if I may fay fo* But that which pre- 
vailed laii has come down to us : and nothing has been 
neglefted, not even interpolation, to make more ancient 
fathers hold the language of thole who were moxc modern ; 
an example of which I will quote from Erasmus f* That 
learned, exad, and candid divine, not only acknowledges 
in many places, among a multitude of ether defeds, fuch 
as nnfairnefs, uncharitablenefs, and violence, the inaccu- 
racy of thefe fathers in their v^Titings ; but he complains 
iikevvife of the interpolations and alterations which have 
been made in them for the purpole I have mentioned. St. 
Hilary, for inftance, who Ipoke fometimes of the Son of 
God as of a God of the fame kind, or of the fame nature, 
with his Father ; which expreffions however do not come 
np to a complete notion of confabflantiality ; dared not 
call the Holy Ghofl God, nor aferibe adoration to him ; 
either becaufe he is not called God exprefsiy in feripture, 
or becaufe the faint thought it more necelTary to iniiil: on 
the Godhead of the Son, whole human nature made it 
more difficult to perfuade mankind that he was God ; or 
clfe, finally, becaufe the claim of the Holy Gholi: had not 
been yet admitted in due form by councils, who ereded 
themfelves, as it were, into courts of honor to fettle ranks 
and precedency in h eaven, Erasmus thinks that fuch rea- 
fons as thefe obliged Hi lari us to ule much caution in his 
exprefions ; and therefore, fpeafcing of the Holy Ghofi, he 
had contented liimfelf to fay, promerendus eft but 
forae orthodox interpolator added, et adorandus/^ Many- 
other inftances of corrupting the text of this writer there 
are, and thofe principally where fuch liberties ought to 
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was the firft who enquired into fuch matters j 

that 

Jiave been taken tbe leaft, as in his books De Trininate, stni 
De Synodis ; for in them, fays Erasmus, he treated very 
di5|cuit and very dangerous points of divinity, ** periculofae 

de rebus divinis diificultates/* 

The fame artifice was employed fometimes in favor of 
opinions reputed heterodox, if we may believe Rufinus, 
who, in defending Origen againft that bully Jei^om, and 
that idiot Epiphanius, inMs that Origen would not have 
been expofed to their cenfure if his writings had not been 
interpolated. But this artifice, as well as others, had a 
much greater, and an entire effetfl, when it was employed 
on the fide of the orthodox ; that is, of the majority, or of 
thofe who made themfelves pafs for the majority. Thus it 
happened in the cafe of the Trinity, and in many others, 
that Chriilian dodrines have been handed down with an ap- 
pearance of uniformity, which pagan dodrines could mot 
have. 

But farther, if Chrifiian do£lrines had come down in the 
writings of the moll ancient fathers with fiill lefs uniformity 
than they have, fuch modern fathers as biihop Bujle would 
not have found it hard to make them appear entirely uni- 
form, This he has attempted, in the cafe of the Trinity, 
with great applaufe from the eccleliaftics of your church, 
and from thofe of ours. He owns, for ihlance, that 
Origen talks fometimes too freely and fcepdcally; that 
Tertullian cared little what he faid, provided he con- 
tradicled Ms adverfary ; and that two eggs are not more 
alike, Aan the expreffions of this father to the whimlies of 
Yalentinian, He gives us Lactantius for a rhete 
^norant in theology, and St. Je a om for a fopMH not to be 
idied on much. Many of ihdr expreffions tiing gnoftical 
Ijd aim, M well as tlmfe ofothafette*^ were 
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that he ^fferted ' water to be the firft principle of 

things, 

not lEucli in his favor j and yet, to fave them for other 
purpofes wherein their authority might be necelTary, he 
difiingdfnes between witneffes of the faith and interpreters 
of the fcriptares; he allows them to be good witneiTes, 
and condemns them often as bad interpreters. He makes 
this diflindiion particularly when he fpeaks of a palTage 
in Irenaeus, where this father cites a pafTage from the 
prophet Isaiah to prove the divinity of the Holy Gholl* 
Bull thought Origen orthodox in his opinion, tho’ not 
in his evpreiTions, concerning the Trinity. Few of the 
fathers who lived before the Nicean council were fo j and 
therefore Bull fuppofes them orthodox againd: their ex- 
preiTions, rather than proves them to have been fo by their 
cxprciEons. He does by them what they did by the 
fcriptures, and draws them to his fenfe, in v.hat terms fo- 
ever they fignify their own. Cudwqrth thinks thefe pri- 
mitive fathers heterodox in opinion, as well as in ex- 
preliion. They mud needs have been much in the wrong, 
£ncc they agreed in afferJng the fubordination of the Son 
to the Father, They had taken this opinion of the Logos 
from the platonic phiFfophy, and their whole trinity was 
built on the plan which Plato had made lefs confuM 
than that of oth',.r heathen trlnitarians. “ Uf^ue ad tres 
hypofcrae', dicit Plato, Dei progredi efTentiam; et 
** eile quidem, ciicit, Deum fumme bonum ; poft iirum 
«« autem fccundam condicorem, tertium antem mundi ani-’ 
mam.** 


Tee abfurdities and' profanations’ built on fuch notions 
as thefe were innumerable. He who' endeavours to con- 
fider them with attention, will find his head turn in the 
confofion they create, and no precife difcrimination of or- 
thodox and heterodcnc polfible to'be*2nade between themi 

, 3 
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things, and God the mind who framed them all 

out 

either according to reafon, wherein they have no foundaticn 
at all, or to gofpei revelation, wherein they have very little. 
They were however propagated by Pagan and Chriilian 
theology, till metaphorical generations were thought to b® 
real, and till the virtues and operations of the one Supreme 
Being were aCumed to be dillind hypoflafes or fubfiifences 
in the divinity j as the aeons of Valenti xi a iignified, 
I preface, no more, in the allegorical cant of the hril 
ChriHian times, than virtues and aifedions of the divinity, 
which were afterwards underflood to be real beings exi][lt23«> 
oat of the firil Being* 

These dodiines were encouraged, perhaps introduced, 
by. others, that traditional theology among the heathens, 
and cabaliiHcal literature among the Jews, had preferi^ed 
from the moft ancient ages ; and wMch, as wild as they 
were, had wanted neither knaves nor fools to vouch for 
them. Thefe were fuch as fuppofed fre<juen£ manifefe- 
tiops of the Supreme Being to his creatures. According to 
th^e, he manifeHed himfelf fometimes under the form of 
an angel ; fometimes a little, and but a little, differcidy 
under that of a man ; both of which were called God 
wMlft the manifeftation lailed. That this was fo, we may 
conclude from divers palTages of the Old Teilament, and 
from feveial Egyptian traditions. Thus it became in time 
not hard to imagine a much more noble manifeiktion of 
the Supreme Being himfelf, in the appearance of the To-* 
gos or the Word, under an human form, . into which God 
had iniinuated himfelf, and in which he remained incar- 
nated. ‘‘ Pater in me manens facit ipfe opera.^’ The 
Word, that is the Supreme Keafon, was always with God, 
for God alone is that Supreme Reafoc ; but this itafon 
fpokc to mankind under the fenfible image of a nan, 
when that perfon appeared who was call^ the Sim of 

God, 
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out of water f. Diogenes Laertius fays 
that Thales held God to be the oldeft of all 
the things chat exift, becaufe ungenerated or un- 
produced ; and the world to be the moft beau- 
tiful> becaufe it was made by God §, Thefe 
expreffions might induce one to think that 
Thales was not only the oldeft, but the moft 
orthodox of the Greek philolbphers, eyen more 
fo than the divine Plato ; and that his doftrine 
may ferve as an inftance to confirm Tertul- 
lian’s maxim, how precarious foever it be, 
“ id verum quod primum.” They might in- 
duce one to think that Thales intended the Su- 
preme Being, whofc foie adtion in the produc- 
tion of things other theifts did not acknowledge; 
tho’ they acknowledged his exiftence. But thefe 
paflages, compared with others, will rather ferve 
to fhew in how confufed a manner the trinitarian 
hypothefis led thefe philofophers to Ipeak of 
God, and of the firft efficient caufe. Bavle 

God, on account of his miraculous birth, and moil: im- 
portant mlfiioii. Such was the Word of St. John; ‘^the 
vifible image of the in?i£ble God.’^ To this let us add, 
fer the honor of humanity, and on the authority of fcripture, 
that angels fufeed themfelTcs to be adored by men before 
this manifefiation ; but that they have declined this ho- 
nor ever iince the Son of God took upon him the humaa 
natuie. 

t Thales, qnl primus detaiibus rebus quaelivit, aquam 
dixit eireinidum reram : Deum autem earn mentem, quae 
aqua cundla fogeret. Cic . De nat. deor. Lib. i 
§ Antiquiffijnum eoram oinniiim gUae funt, Deus ; inge- 
Bites cnim. Fakberrinmm mcndus ; a Deo enim fa£lus ell, 

thought 
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thought the text of Tolly corrupted in the 
paffage concerning Thales, becaufe Velleius, 
having faid that this philofopher was the firft, 
fays immediately after that Anaxagoras * was 
the firft who taught this doflrine. There may 
be room for fuch a fufpicion : and whatever in- 
terpretation be given to the paffage, it will be 
little agreeable to the ufual clearnefs and precifion 
of that great author. 

When we confider that Thales had been in- 
ftrudled in the Egyptian fchools, and refled on 
the opinion imputed to him by Stoeaeus, that 
the firft caufe had no adion, we muft be per- 
fuaded that, however he fpoke of mind, he did 
not intend the firft God in the heathen trinity. He 
feems rather to have confounded nous and pfyche, 
mind and foul, the fecond and the third god. 
A paffage in Diogenes Laertius is very fa- 
vorable to this notion ; for in that Thales is 
faid to have held that mind, and therefore the 
efficient caufe which had made ail things out of 
water, was the fwtfteft of things, and pervaded 
rapidly the univerfe -f". None of thefe philofo- 
phers prefumed to employ the firft God as the 
immediate adive efficient caufe of things. They 
introduced therefore into their phyfiologicai 
theology the fecond and the third gods of the 

•Anaxagoras, quiaccepitab ANAXiMEse difcipli- 
nam, primus omnium rernm defcriprio:iem et moriom meati* 
infinitae vi ac ratione delignari, et confid voluit. * 
f Vetodiimnmmens; nam per univierik difcurrk. 

zoroaftrian 
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zoroaftian and orphic trinity, whom theyfome-' 
times feem to diftinguilh, and whom they much 
oftener confound. 

Pythagoras talked, it is faid, of an imma- 
terial unity, and a material duality ; by which 
he pretended to fignify perhaps the firfl: princi- 
ples of all things, the efficient and material caufes: 
and yet we fee how his docfrine is reprefented in 
the firft book of the nature of the Gods. He was 
underftood to have taught that God is a foul 
diffufed through all being, and from which all 
human fouls were taken *. This was called 
“ avullionem aetheris immortalis et divini and 
Cicero remarks, or makes his interlocutor re- 
mark, that Pythagoras did not fee how by this 
avulfion or diftraftion God himfelf was rent and 
torn, “ difcerpi ac dilacerari Deura f 

This Pythagorean god was very like the 
ethereal god of the Stoicians : and both of them 
fignified, if my notions are right on this fubjeft, 
which I do not prefume to affirm, tho’ I think 
them as probable as any others, the third divinity 
in the godhead, according to the trinitarian hy- 
pothefis, which was certainly known to the Sa- 
mian, and could not be unknown to the mafter 
cf the portic. Thefe theiftical naturalifts ima- 

• Pythagoras — cenfiiit animum effe per natnram refum 

omnem intentum et conuneantem, ex quo animi noM car 
perentuf, &c. 

t Dioc. Laer, 
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gined a fort of plaftic nature, as well as the athe- 
iftical naturallfts ; but, inftead of fuch a one as 
acted blindly and neceffarily, they aflumed one 
that aded by defign and choice, that is, with in- 
telligence. This mind, or intelligent fpirit, for 
they were often undiftinguifhed, being infufed, 
as if were, into all the parts of the material 
world, and moving and direfting the whole as 
the human mind or foul moves and directs the 
human body, they conceived, the Stoics at leaft 
conceived, the material world like a great animal 
endued with life, fenfe, and intellect, according 
to the curious logic of Zeno, who advanced this 
paradox on the ftrength of logic, for want of any 
better foundation, and juft as he advanced many, 
and might have advanced ten thoui'and more. 
But {till we muft not imagine that air or water, 
or aether or fire, or the world itfelf, was God in 
the opinion of thefe philofophers. No, they 
were theifts : and their god was the divine fpirit 
that exerted the power and energy of the father 
of fpirits ; their god was the mind or foul of 
their trinity, or both together. They, who look- 
ed up to the “ fublime candens” of Ennius, in- 
voked Jupiter, according to this poet : and 
who was Jupiter ? not the aether, the “ fub* 
“ blime candens,” but a being every where pre- 
fent and almighty, the father of gods and men, 
the lord of all things, and who governs them 
with his nod 

* Afpice Hoc fublime candens, inrocaBt omnei 

Voi. II. E _ As 
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As extravagant as thefe doftrines may appear, 
you muft not condemn them too ralhly. If 
Zeno lived in thefe days, he might juftify what 
he taught about aether, and a divine Ipirit that 
acts in it and by it, by greater authorities than 
you apprehend perhaps. He might foon recon- 
cile his opinions to thofe of fome Chriftian phi- 
lofophers, and fhelter himfelf behind their or- 
thodoxy. There are thofe who afcribe as much 
to this active, luminous, fiery aether, as Zeno 
did : and fince he thought it, or rather called it, 
God, becaufe of the divine fpirit whofe vehicle it 
was, they would loon perfuads him to admit that 
this divine, is an incorporeal fpirit, without whofe 
immediate adllon upon aether, even aether it&lf 
would be incapable of producing any one of the 
phaenomena, and not the leafl: operation could 
be performed in the whole extent of phyfical na- 
ture, They would perfuadehim to it the fooner, 
becaufe by rejecting all exiftence, befides fpirit 
and idea, and by making his dodtrines coincide 
with theirs in the whole, he would deliver him- 
felf from a moft abfurd inconfiftency, or from 
the trouble of defending it. I find, in one of 
the finelt letters of Seneca *, whofe authority 
concerning the tenets of Zeno, the founder of 
the fedl he had embraced, is decifive, that this 

JovEM— patrem divumqae hominumque — dominatorem rc- 
rum, omnia nata regenretn— praefentem ac praepotenteia 
Deam. Cic. De nai. deor. Lib, ii. 

* Ep. Lxxxvm. 


philofophesr 
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philofopher denied the exiftence of a material 
world, and by conlequence, one would thinkj 
of his favorite aec.ler. Parmenjdes afTerted one 
foie fubftance, like Spinoza. Zeno denied even 
this, fays Seneca f. He could not bdieve his 
god, therefore, to be fo much as clothed with 
aether, unlefs he contradicted himfelf: but by 
taking refuge among thefe philofophers, he might 
talk as if he did ; he might maintain that h« 
was fo clothed, and might alTumethe right they 
alTume, to talk moft learnedly of all thccorpo’ 
real phaenomena without believing that they ex* 
ift ; in Ihorf, he might reduce inconfiftency jt- 
felf into fyfteni. Seneca, and the v.'hole por- 
lic, might cry out that too much fubtiky does 
great hurt, and is injurious to truth**: they 
would cry out in vain. 

Having obferved how Thales, Pvthago-* 
E.AS, and Zeno, the founders of three famous 
fe£ls,reafoned about the firft principles of things, 

I come to fpeak of Anaxagoras. Now this 
philofopher, like the rck, held matter to be 
eternal. But he differed from them in his no- 
tions concerning the efficient caufe. He did not 
make a plaftic intelligent nature of mind and fpi- 
rit, confounded into one. He did not make the 
fame of fpirit alone; as he might have done, 

.|. Parmeridi, nihil eftpraeter ununj— ZsNONi 

lj« uaam quidem. 

* Quantum mali faeiat nimia fabtilitas, et (jaao 
veiitati fit. Ib, 

E 2 «nc8 
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fince this fpirit being divine, and even a third 
god, according to ancient traditions, could want 
no intelligence. He did not mingle up both or 
either of thefe with matter, to conllitute a foul of 
the world. He advanced a much more rational 
hypothefis than any of thofe who went before, 
or who came after him, Diogenes Laertius 
has preferved the fummary of it in his own 
words. He was the firft, fays this biographer, 
who added mind to matter, that is, he added it in 
a manner that neither Thaees, nor any of the 
Greek philofophers, had imagined before him ^ 
for he writes thus in the beginnina: of his work : 
“ All things were bknded together, when mind 
“ came and put them into order -]-, accelEt 
“ mens,” Mind then was no part of them, no* 
plailic nature working in them. Mind, the firft 
efficient caufe, was diftinsfl: from them, and ex- 
trinfical to them. I determine not, whether 
An'axagoras meant by mind the Supreme 
Being in his unity, wiciiout any regard to the 
hypothefis of a trinity ; or whether he affumed 
diftindtly the fecond god of this trinity, whilfl 
others alTumed the third only, or confounded the 
fecond with the third in their notions of a firft 
efficient cauie. In all cafes he was a more rea- 
ibnable theift, and efpecially if he afcribed the 
production, order, and government, of the uni- 
verfe to the one, whom others confidered only as 

t Primus hie materiae mentem adjecit, in principio ope* 

ris lie icribens; Omnia Smul erant, dcinJe acceffit 

men', eaijae comp'-nhit. 

the 
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the firft, god ; which I incline to think was his 
meaning. 

But to what purpofe do I comment on this 
paffage, when the doftrine of Anaxagoras 
concerning a firft efficient caufe is fo fully men- 
tioned by Aristotle and Plutarch ? The 
former of thefe was much more inclined to cen- 
fure, than to approve, the opinions of other phi- 
lofophers ; and yet Anaxagoras extorted his 
approbation, on this occafion at leaft, how much 
foever their opinions might differ on others. He 
who taught that mind or intelleff was the effi- 
cient cauie ot the world, and of all order in it, 
appeared like a man or good fenfe, “ quafi fo- 
“ brius,” in comparllbn with the former natu- 
ralifts, who were a fet of vain babblers, “ vana 
“ dicentes,” ftys Aristotle * : and he adds, 
we know that this man was Anaxagoras. The 
fame philofophci', in another place j, lets us far- 
ther into this co.krine; for he fays there, tliat 
according to it this mind, the fiift prb.tple or 
efficient caufe, wasfimpleandimmixed; and that 
Anaxagoras aferibsd to it both knowledge and 
the beginning of motion§. Plutarch goes 

* Arist. Metapli, Lib. i. 

f Arist. De anima, Lib. L 

§ Simplicem, et non mi&m, et puram efle, fin- 

ceramqae dixit, Atque eidem priricipio liaec Etoijac tii- 
bait, cognitionem— et motuia, diceas, wfiiyerfaia mea- 
tern moviJTe. 

E 3 farther. 
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farther for he contrails the doifcrine of Anax-* 
AGORASj who held that matter was motioniefs 
till God gave it motion as well as order, with 
that of P1.AT0, who held that matter was in a 
diforderly motion, and that God did nothing 
more than direft this morion, fo as to bring order 
out of confulion. This is the fubftance of the 
paffage : and Purely the ionic philofopher came 
nearer to orthodoxy in this cafe, than t!,e divine 
PicATO, tho’ fuch a platonic madman as poor 
Dacier may not fcruple to affert, and to believe 
pioully, t'aat according 10 Plato motion was 
inipri.ntcd on matter by the fame fpirit who 
created matter*. 

It was objeciled to Anaxagoras by Aris- 
tOTLEj and by feveral Chriftian writers,, that al- 
tho* he acknowledged a Supreme Mind to be 
the clhcient caufe ot all things, yet he had never 
rccourfe to it when he could account for the 
p.haenomena without it : that he ufed the di- 
vine intelled as a machine to remove dilEcultieSi 
otherwife infuperable, out of the way f ; but 
in every other cafe lie cbofe rather to infill on na- 
tural caufes §, than to argue from the principles 

|1 Plut. l)e placit. phii. Lib. i. c. 7 , 

'•‘Ha Ate iniprime a U matiere par le meins efprit ^ui 
creee. La doilrine de Platoi^. 
t * Tanquam machina ntitur incelleifla, etc. A« 

»?ST. 

§ — Magis caetera omnia, quam intellea«n3, can- 

M eorunJ ^uae fiaat, ponit. Arist, 
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of -f mind and reafon. All this now means no 
more, than that he neither mingled logic like 
Aristotle, nor theology like Plato, with 
his phyfics: and the objeftion is not only abfurd 
in itfelf, but lb much the more fo, becaufe the 
methods of enquiring into nature, implied in it 
and oppofed to that of Anaxagoras, are infi- 
nitely abfurd. I acknowledge, might Anaxa- 
goras fay, a fupreme mind, that difpofed and 
ordered the whole frame of the univerfe, that 
gave it motion and fet the great machine a going 
under the influence and direftion of fecond 
caufes, which proceed and work effedls accord- 
ing .0 the original impreflions that divine wifdom 
and power made uniformly on all matter, or dif- 
ferently on the different elements of it. Thefc 
original impreflions, which proceed from the in- 
conceivableenergy of the firft efficient caufe, and 
this order of fecond caufes which proceeds from 
theipj I call laws of nature. Knowledge of the 
firft is wholly unattainable. I prefume therefore 
to fpeak feldom of it, and always hypothetically. 
Knowledge of the fecond may be attained in 
Ibme degree by obfervation and experiment, and 
by no other means. By thefe we may rife a lit- 
tle way from particular to general and more ge- 
neral caufes : and within thefe bounds I confine 
my phyfical refearches. 

If Anaxagoras held this difeourfe, what- 
ever cavils might be made by atomic or other 

•}■ I. — - ■ Ex mentis rationifijDe legaJa— — Evsib. 

E 4 phik)- 
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philofophcrs £0 feme of the terms he employed, 
we fhorld be obliged to confefs that he talked 
very rationally. Logic came into mode after his 
time. But logic, to fpeak like my lord Bacon, 
cannot reach the fabtilty of nature ; and, by 
catching at what it cannot hold, ferves rather to 
eftabliOt and fix error, than to open the way to 
truth. I may fay too after men of the greateft 
name in phiiofophy, what it would become me ill 
to pronounce on my own authority, that Aris- 
totle rendered himfelf as ridiculous by apply- 
ing logic to natural phiiofophy, as Des Cartes 
rendered himfelf eftimable by the application of 
geometry to it. As to theology, they who 
abufe it by mixing it with phyfics, any farther 
than Anaxagoras did, degrade the Supreme 
Being in their ideas, and lead men back towards 
polytheifm, or to fomething very like it at leaft. 
Which is the lefs pardonable, becaufe it is done 
Wantonly, as it were, and without any apparent 
motive but impertinent curiofity, or as imperti- 
nent vanity. They are unable to conceive how 
body can aft at all, and therefore they fuppofe 
the immediate prefence and aftion of an incorpo- 
real agent in every operation of corporeal nature. 
But to what purpofe ? Aether it is faid, that pure 
invifible aftivefire, permeates the hardeft bodies; 
or gravitation or attraftion intercedes ail body, 
even the “ minima naturae.” Is not this now to 
afeend high enough in the feries of fecond caufes? 
Or if we cannot conceive how aether performs of 
itfclf, and without any concurrent caufe, the 

operations, 
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operations, and produces the effefts, which che- 
mihs afcribe to it, do we hope to difcover how 
mind afts on aether, or concurrently with it? 
"VViil any man, who is in his ihnfes, expedt to 
dijeover what thoie original irnpreffions are, or 
how they were given by the fupreme mind, 
which decermine aether la this manner, and make 
it the fenh.bie cauTe of thefe elFefts ? I think, not. 
They who believe that the Newtonian attraftion 
is no original nor univerfal property of matter, 
will do extremely well to attempt the improve- 
ment of this fyftem, by difeovering the phyfical 
or metaphyfical caufe of it. They who believe 
it fuch a property will enquire no farther, nor 
agitate their minds, nor beat their brains, to 
difeover the caufe, and in hope to determine 
how this property was impreffed originally on 
matter. A Leibnitzian, who does not believe any 
fuch original univerfal property, nor any thing 
more than a new phaenomenon to have been diC- 
covered, Ihould conlequentially attempt the im- 
provement I have juft mentioned. But I think 
he would rather attempt to demolifh by logic, 
what has been erefted on experiment and geo- 
metry, without being able to fubftitute any thing 
fo good in the room of it. He would require of 
the Newtonian to give him the fufficient reafon 
of fuch a property in matter. He would retire 
from the vifible corporeal world to the intelledual 
world of ideas, and endeavour to make the en- 
quiry, that he could carry on no farther in phy- 
■fijcs, end in metaphyfics. The Newtonian, if he 

was 
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was wife, would refufe to follow him, left the 
enquiry fhouldend, after much labor of abftraft 
meditation, as oddly as that of Leibnitz did, 
when he could find the fufificient reafon of exten- 
fion in nothing better than non-extended fub- 
ftances, in thofe fimpie beings his monades. 

As it is unreafonable to indulge the foolifh 
defire of knowing, or the impertinent defire of 
appearing to kno-w, beyond the reach and com- 
prehenfion cf our very limited faculties in all 
cafes, fo It is parc.cularly both profane, and in- 
jurious to true ihciirn, to afiume the immediate 
prefence and action of the Supreme Being in all 
the operations of corporeal nature ; however the 
affumption may be palliated by metaphyfical di- 
ftinftions, and howinnocent focver the intentions 
of thofe who make it may be. They who do 
this, do in effedl reduce God in their ideas, not- 
withftandlngallthemagnificent exprefiions which 
they employ, to be a fort of plaftic intelligent 
nature, working conftantly on matter, if not in 
it. The notion is much the fame with that 
which the Pagans entertained. It is only lefs re- 
verential to the Supreme Being than theirs was. 
They gave this employment to a third God, 
who was in that hypothcfis the fecond link in 
that chain of being thj,t reached down from God 
to man. Thefe Chriftian philofophers and di- 
vines give it to the Supreme Being himfelf ; for 
they profefs that they adore this Being in his 
unity, and have no other God but him. We 

are 
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are forced to help our conceptions of the divine 
nature by images taken from human nature, and 
the imperfedions of this nature are our excufe. 
But then we muft take care nor to make humanity 
the meafurc of divinity, and much more not to 
make the lail the leaft of the two. When wc 
have raifed our idea of any human excellency as 
high as we are able, it remains a very limited 
idea. When we apply it to God, we mult add 
to it therefore our negative Idea, or our notion of 
infinity ; that is, we muft -not confine it by the 
fame, nor fuppofe it confined by any limitations 
whatever. Thus when we fptak of the world 
as the work of God, we muft not conceive it to 
have been made by a laborious progreflion, and 
to have remained at laft imperfed like the works 
of men. We muft conceive on the contrary, as 
well as we can, that God willed it to exift, and 
it exifted ; that he wills it to continue, and it 
continues, diftind from the workman, like any 
huntan work, and infinitely better fitted by the 
contrivance anddifpofition of It to anfwer all the 
purpofes of the divine archited, without his im- 
mediate and continual interpofition. To think 
otherwife is to meafure divinity by a morefcanty 
meafure than humanity, and, becaufe we cannot 
conceive hoyv the operations of this vaft machine 
arc performed, to account for them by fuppofing 
it, in^hik inftance, kfs perfed than a machine 
of human execution. Carry a clock to the wild 
inhabitants of the Cape of Good Hope ; they 
will foon be convinced that intelligence made it: 

and 
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and none but the mod: ftupid will imagine that 
this intelligence is in the hand that they fee move, 
and in the wheels that they fee turn. Thofe 
among them, who prete..d to greater fagacity 
than the red, may perhaps fufpedt that thew'ork- 
man is concealed in the deck, and there conducts 
invilibly all the motions of it. The firll of thefe 
Hottentot -philofophers are, you fee, more ra- 
tional than atheifts ; the fecond are more fo tfian 
the-Heathennaturalills; and the third are juft at 
a pitch with fome modern metaphyficians. 

The fame objeftion was pufhed by Peato 
againft Anaxagoras on this farther conftdera- 
tion, that, by infifting on fecond caufes alone, 
he neglefted the contemplation of final caufes, 
and to “ penetrate the defigns of that Supreme 
“ Spirit who governs the world ; whilft So- 
“ CRATES undertook to explain all nature by the 
fitnefies and unfitrelTes of things, and rather 
“ to give men great views, and to elevate their 
minds, than to inftrucT: them in natural phi- 
“ lofophy I have couched this fubject, I 
believe, already in part, and enough to Ihew, 
after my lord Bacon, that the method Anaxa- 
goras took, and our nnodern philofophers have 
purfuedwith fomuch honor to themfelves, and 
ib much benefit to mankind, tended to the ad- 
vancement of real knowledge ; whereas the con- 
trary method tended to obftruft, and did really 

Daciee. on the doSrine of Pi, a to. 
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obftruct it. But in this place, and without re- 
peating what has been faid before, I muft e.xa- 
mine t.he objedtion in another view, and fhew by 
a comparifon of the two naethods, that Socrates 
and Plato, who were in all things the fame, as 
Plutarch fays% fubftituted phantaftic in lieu 
of real knowledge, and corrupted fcience to the 
very fource ; that of the firfl: philofophy in a 
particular manner, and by fuch alTurr.pticns, and 
iuch a method of reafoning, as continue the taint 
to this day. 

They difeovered a 'firfl intelligent caule, as 
Anaxagoras had done, a pofleriori, chat is, 
by the only true way by which ^'/e are able to 
make this dilcovery. The refleftions which. 
Socrates made on the creatures, as we learn 
from Xenophon -f, demomlrated to him that 
the Creator of the world was not chance. It 
might have been expedled fi-om the charadler of 
Socrates, that he would have confined his Ipe- 
culations to the fame principle of reafoninsr, or 
have controlled them by it. But he did the 
contrary. Xenophon, who took minutes of his 
difeourfes, accufed Plato of corrupting the 
doflrine of their common mailer; and Diogenes 
Laertius fays that Plato aferibed to him 
many things which he never taught. 1 his wri- 
ter quotes for it even the authority of Socrates 
buBlelf ; for he relates that when this philofo- 

f De placit. phil. f Ue memorab. 
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pher heard the Lyfis read, he cried our, “ Oh 
“ Hercules ! how many things does this young 
“ man feign of me ?” But notwithftanding 
thefe reftimonies, and without entering into the 
quarrel between Xenophon^ and Plato, like 
Gellius, Athenaeus, and others, it would 
be eafy to prove by feveral authorities, and even 
by that of Xenophon, that if Socr axes did 
not fay all that Plato made him fay, yet he 
advanced many points of doftrine much more 
improper to be fubjedts of enquiry, than many 
which he forbid to be made fuch. In Ihort, tho’ 
he is faid to have drawn philofophy from the 
clouds, and tho’ he did in faft prefer the ftudy 
of morality to that of phylics, yet he mounted 
to the clouds himfelf, and loft himfelf in them. 
How could he do otherwife, when he declared 
that the two offices of philofophy are the con- 
templation of God, and the abftraftion of the 
foul from corporeal fenfe * ? Men, who are pre- 
fumptuous and mad enough to think themfelves 
capable of fuch contemplation, and fuch abftrac- 
tion, may well begin their enquiries out of the 
bounds of human knowledge : and they who 
do fo, run a great rifque of getting never into 
them. Such were thefe famous philofophers : 
and that you may the better comprehend their 
method, I choofe to fet it before you in the 
light in which it ftands in the Phaedo. You 
will fee it there, and perhaps it is the only thing 

* Stanley from Plato, 

worth 
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worth obferving in the whole dialogue, with 
this advantage, that the method of reafonirtg 
a priori is contrafted with that of reafoning a. 
pofteriori. 

In the account which Phaedo gives of the 
difeourfe Socrates held, immediately before his 
death, concerning the Immortality of the foul, 
two objeftions that were made to him are men- 
tioned. It was objected that the foul, being no- 
thing more than a kind of harmony refulting 
from the compoCtion of the body, inftead of 
Ming longer than the body, muft decay with 
it, and even perilh before it. In the next place, 
the foul having been compared to a faylor, who 
makes himfelf feveral fuits of clothes, and wears 
them out one after another, the objeftor urges 
that file may wear out herfeif at lalt by the fa- 
tigue of going through fo many generations, and 
perifli with one body, tho’ flie has out-lived 
many. Such weighty objections threw the audi- 
tors, who had been convinced before by the no 
kfs weighty arguments of Socrates, into 
doubt and perplexity. Socrates felt none, as 
you will believe of courfe : and Phaedo pro- 
ceeds to relate how he continued the difputation, 
how he convinced Cebes, one of t^e objeCtors, 
and how he left Simonias, the other, without a 
reply. In order to do this the more effectually, 
he thinks it neceflary to confider the caufes of ge- 
neration and corruption: and he fays on thatoc- 
cafion that he had been defirous in his vouch to 

0 
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ftudy phyfics, or the hiftory of nature, as he 
calls this fcience. Now the more he ftudled na- 
ture that he might diicover the caufes of genera- 
tion and corruption, and theconfticutionof human 
bodies, the more blind and the more ignorant it 
feems he grew : and this we fhall believe the more 
eahly ftill, if we confider how fuperficially his 
fchoiar talks, and how grolsly he blunders too, 
whenever he touches thefe fubjecls, which he 
affefts to treat as matters of amufement rather 
than of ferious application. Socrates became 
acquainted with lecond caufes and efxedcs in the 
courfeof thisftudyj but he could go no higher: 
and he remained much diffatisfied with fuch im- 
perfedt knowledge. He was therefore extremely 
rejoiced when he fell by accident on the works of 
Anaxagoras-, for, that phllofopher teaching 
that mind or intelligence had difpofed and ordered, 
and was the caufe of all things, he expected to 
find in thole writings the fufficient reafon of 
Leibnitz, not only how, but why, this mind or 
intelligence had difpofedand ordered every thing, 
why every thing is as it is through the whole ex- 
tent of nature. But he was again wonderfully 
difappointed. Anaxagoras proceeded on ob- 
fervation and experiment, fuch as he was able 
to make, to confider how fecond caufes work in 
the corporeal fyffcem, and the produdion of the 
phaenomena, under the diredion, and by the 
energy of the firft. But he prefumed not to go 
up to the firft, to difeover how this diredion was 
given, how this energy was communicated, nor, in 
2 a wor 4 
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a word, what the defi^-ns, the reafons, and the 
ends of the divine architeft were. Socrates 
therefore, v.’ho aimed at nothing lefs than know- 
ledge of this kind, defpuhi Anaxagoras-, and, 
confidering what he had a mind to know with- 
out any regard to the means he had of know- 
ing, he defphed phyfics, and reforted to meta- 
phyfics. There he and his fchoiar found the 
immaterial forms of things, eternal ideas, and in- 
corporeal fublhances by which if you fnould 
alk me what I underftand him to have meant, I 
fliould be obliged in confcience to anfwer you as 
honeft Cebes anfwered Socrates, perjovem 
haud mukum. Whatever they arc, they exift 
in the divine intellect. I'here we may, and 
there we ouglit to contemplate them for the 
LogoSj or fecond God, in the platonic trinity was 
an aflemblage, a congeries, as Cudworth calls 
him, of beings crowded into one, the place of 
ideas in the piatonifn of Mslbranche, and 
the fame thing to the foul, as the i oul is to the 
body : for fo we raiiu: underftand an expofitor 
and tran.lator of Plato, or deny him any 
meaning at all *. 

If you would know how Socrates purfues 
this fublime metaphyfiCal method of inveftigating 
nature, you may pleafe to imagine Anaxago- 
ras and him in your garden, and yourfelf faiin- 
tering between them. You admire the beauty 
and fineil of one of your flowers, and you alk 
* Dacier Aigi dnPl^OB. 

VoL II. F the 
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the philofophers, wliat makes it fo fine and fa 
fweet ? The firll talks to you of the figure of 
the flower, of the variety of colors which fet 
oiF one another, and the leveral tints which run 
into one another, and beget apleafing confufion. 
He talks to you of the diflerent ftrainers through 
which the fap is filtered, and of tlie great altera- 
tions that he has obierved to be wrought to the 
talle, as well as to the fight and fmell, in fruits as 
well as flowers, by this operation of nature. But 
he owns very frankly that his knowledge extends 
no farther, and that he cannot fo much as guefs 
at the inward conldtutions, and the real effences 
of iubftances. Socratis alks Anaxagoras, 
whether his fenfes do not deceive him, when 
they give him ideas that are not full, nor true, re- 
prefentations of the outward objects ? Whether 
lie does not perceive that lenfibie objects are al- 
ways in a flux, and never exiil ; whereas intel- 
lectual objecfls are permanent, and exiil always ? 
Whether he can pretend therefore to have any 
thing more, than opinion, about the former; and 
whether the latter alone are not objects of know- 
ledge? Whether the intellectual contemplation of 
thele is not disturbed by the impreflions of the 
other ; and whether we are not kept from know- 
ledge by taking opinion for it? Such queftions as 
theie, and many more, we may fuppofe that So- 
CRATcs would afit, according to his ufual ityle, 
in reply to the Ionic philofopher : after which he 
would bid you fhut your eyes, and flop your 
nofe, if you arc curious to know why the flower 
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is fine and fweet. He would bid you ralfe your 
thoughts by intenfe meditation, and an abftrac* 
tion from all particulars, up to the immaterial 
forms, the firft fine, and the firfl: fweet. It is by 
them, he would fay, that this flower becomes 
fine and fweet, juft as a thing is big by bignefs* 
or little by littlenefs, juft as one is one by the 
participation of unity, and two are two by the 
participation of duality. 

If, in the courfe of your converfation, it 
Ihould turn on moral fubjeds, the fame method 
of reafoning would be applied even to them* 
Should you aflc Anaxagoras what goodnefs is 
or juftice ? He might bid you perhaps turn your 
eyes inward firft, then furvey mankind, obferv® 
the wants of individuals, the benefits of fociety* 
and from thefe particulars frame the general no- 
tions of goodnefs and juftice. He might go a 
ftep further, and add, this is human goodnefii 
and human juftice, fuch as we can comprehend, 
fuch as we can exercife, and fuch as the Supreme 
Mind has made it both our duty and our intereft 
to exercife, by the conftitution of the human fyf- 
tem, and by the relations which arife in it ; from 
all which our notions of goodnefs and juftice re-' 
fult, and are compounded. Of divine goodnefii, 
and divine juftice, might this philofopher con- 
clude, I am unableto frame any adequate notionsf 
and inftead of conceiving fuch diftind moral at- 
tributes in the Supreme Being, we ought perhaps 
to conceive nothing morp than this, that there are 
F 2 ' various 
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various applications of one eternal reafon, whicb 
it becomes us little to analyfe into attributes. 

The language of Socrates would be very 
oppofite to this. He would bid you turn your 
eyes from the moral, as well as the phyfical, 
•world to the intelledual, nor aim at knowledge 
■where it is not to be had, but feek it where it is 
alone to be had. He would bid you difengage 
your foul from the incumberraent of your body 
by purification and intenfe meditation, rife from, 
fcnfe to pure intelledt, and, defpifing the low 
drudgery that the acquifition of particular opi- 
nions requires, afpire to nothing lefs than general 
knowledge, a knowledge of the immaterial forms 
of things, which are antecedent to aftual exift- 
ence, a knowledge which may be obtained in 
part now, and which will be complete hereafter. 
He would proceed and infift, for this is the ex- 
prefs dodrine of the Phaedo, that when you 
have once mounted up to thefe eternal, indepen- 
dent, and unalterable ideas, you fhould make 
them the foundations or firft principles of all 
your realbning^ and receive as true, or rejed as 
falfe, whatever you obferve to be agreeable, or 
repugnant to them. Thus you would become 
able to imitate God in the exercife of goodnefs, 
juftice, and every other moral virtue ; fince his 
and your ideas of thefe virtues would be taken 
from the fame originals: and Socrates might 
the better conjure you, as he conjured his audi- 
tors in the priion, to make yourfeif as like as- 

poffible 
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poffible to your great exemplar, the Supreme 
Being. 


I THINK you are not extremely converfant in 
the works of Plato: and you may fuipecl 
therefore that I aggravate the impertinence of 
his dodrines. But the truth is, that as I have 
made Anaxagoras fay nothing more than what 
he would, or might, have faid, conformably to 
his manner of philofophifing ; fo I have made 
Socrates advance nothing which the Phaedo in 
particular, as well as Plato’s writings in gene- 
ral, will not vouch. But fince 1 have brought 
this rambling effay down to the founder of the 
academy, it is neceflary that fomething more 
Ihouid be faid about him and his philofophy; 
for his appearance, and the inftitution of his 
fchool make a moft reeiarkable epocha in the 
hiftory of the firft philofophy : fo remarkablci 
and fo neceflary to be well furveyed, that wc 
cannot otherwife difcern the true origin of the 
firft philofophy, and the theology which prevails 
at this hour in our own country, and among all 
the nations of the weft. 

SECT. VIII. 

O I G N S, fymbols, facerdotai letters, facred 
^ dialects, and hieroglyphics, were employed 
by the Egyptian and Eaftcrn nations, to preferve 
and to perpetuate their knowledge. Strange 
means indeed ! For how iroperfefliy, how dark- 

F 3 
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ly, how uncertainly muft this knowledge have 
been conveyed both to, and from, the Greek phi- 
lofophers ? What precifion or cicarnefs can we 
imagine, for indance, that DEAtocRixus could 
find in thofe ethics which he is faid to have tranG 
cribedfrom the columns of Acicarus in Baby- 
lonia? Thefe monuments ofEgyptianand Eaitern 
philofophy were explained, it may be faid, to 
Democritus, and to the other Giceks, who 
went into thofe countries for inftrutflion in every 
part of fcience, by the brachmans, the magi, 
the gymnofophifts, and the Egyptian priefrs, into 
whofe colleges they were admitted, and into 
whofe rites they were initiated. I believe that 
this was lb. I believe that the Egyptian and 
Eaftern mafters explained and commented the 
hieroglyphical or facerdotal text to their Grecian 
fcholars ; and I believe further, that the fcholars 
fet up for mafters foon. The philofophy they 
had learned, marvellous and myftic, fuited their 
genius extremely, and was particularly adapted 
10 their humour, in ages when every man, who 
had pretenfions of this kind, affefted to inftitute 
a new fed, or to diftinguifli himfelf at ieaft by 
fome new hypothefis. But what was the effed 
of all this? Did they become rnore intelligible 
than their mafters, or was their knowledge more 
real? We have in our hands the book Jambli- 
mus wrote in anfwer to the queftions which Por- 
f SVB.Y had afked. Jamblichus wrote long af- 
ter the times we fpcak of here ; but his fum of 
■ apd thpurgic knowledge was extraded 

frorq 
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from Afiyrian and Chaldean memorials, from the 
columns of the firH; Mercur v, and from books 
that contained all the docirines of the ancients 
concerning matters of a divine nature, which 
were probably tlie books of the fecond Mer- 
cury, or fuch as went under his name; in 
fhort, from the fame fources from whence the 
Greeks had fo many centuries before derived their 
knowledge real and pretended. Was it grown 
more clear? Was it not in Jamblichus, and in 
ail the Greek phiiofophers, who mingled up their 
own conceits with thole of their Egyptian and 
Eaftern mailers, as unintelligible in jargon, as the 
original of it all could be in hieroglyphics orfa- 
cerdotal letters. 

Such we may conclude was the firft philofo- 
phy among the Greeks, from the beginning of 
their philofophical aera, which we date no higher 
than Pherecydes of Syros, and Thales; dark 
in its original, and rendered more dark, and more 
confufedjby men, who grafted incelTantly one de- 
gree of phantallic.d knowledge on another, and 
who, for want of any criterion to fix tiieir opi- 
nions, wandered into every hypothefis which 
their warm imaginations, overheated by thofe 
of Egypt and the Eaft, could fuggell to them. 

In the midft of this darknefs and confufion 
Plato arofe, about two centuries after the com- 
mencement that has been fet of the philofophical 
aera. If he difpelled any of this darknefs, it 
F 4 was 
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was by introducing afalfe light into the firft phi- 
lofophy^ ;hat led men oftener out of the way of 
truth, than into it ; and as to the confufion, 
which vague notions and fyftems of mere imagi- 
nation necefiariiy produce, there was never any 
greater than that which arofe in metaphyfics and 
theology, after platonifm began to be dogmati- 
caliy taught in the fchool of Alexandria, and in 
thofe of Chriftianity. 

This philofopher availed himfelf of all the 
phantaftical fcience that was then in vogue. He 
went into Egypt; he heard Cratylus, a fcho- 
|ar of Heraclitus : he had a philofophical 
correfpondence with Archytas: and, that he 
might improve himfelf the more in Pythagorean 
doftrines, he v;ent into Italy, and converfed with 
the principal men of that broken fed. He was a 
follower and a fchokr of Socrates from hi^ 
youth. Neither Socrates, nor he, had any great 
claim CO the honor of being firft inventors or 
teachers m any part of fcience. That the mafter 
jreduceu /peculition to aftion we cannot d./ubt : 
find Tt LLt , in his Academical queftions, deferibes 
him pompouily as the firft who called philofophy 
off from objeds which are placed by nature be- 
yond our reach, and which had employed all the 
phiioibphers before him, to the bufinefs and duty 
of common life, and to the coniideration of vir- 
tue and vice, of good and evil. But public and 
private morality, arid all the rules of good go- 
yerpment, to fay it by the way, had been taught, 

• long 
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long before Socrates, by Solon and the other 
fages of Greece: and if we compare the fuccefs 
of his million at Athens with that of Pythago- 
ras at Crotona, as it is reprefented by Justin*, 
we fhall find no reafon to think him either the 
firft or the greatefl: miffionary ef natural religion. 
Sure it is that he devoted himfclf to this work 
with much fincerity, perfeverance, and zeal; an4 
was the martyr of a much purer doifirine than 
many a modern miffionary has died for teaching. 
All we are to underftand, therefore, by what is 
mentioned above, feems to be this, that he con- 
fined his lefibns of philofophy to ethics : and 
even this cannot be true, if his lelTons were fuch 
as Plato reprefents them. I cannot help think- 
ing that Tolly was more attached to Socrates 
on account of his academical, than his moral, 
icharader. 

There was a greater fimplicity, no doubt, 
in his manner of teaching, than in that of Plato, 
;^nd in the doflrines too, very probably, that he 
taught. When queftions were affied him about 
another world, heanfwered, with much fimpli- 
city, that he had never been there, nor had ever 
fcen any one who came from thence. Plato 
pretended to know more of the matter, and to 
have his knowledge from one who had been 
there, and whom the infernal judges had fent to 
reveal what he had feen and heard. This idle 
tale was taken probably from the magi, or the 
* Lib. XX. 

Chaldeans, 

i 
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Chaldeans, if this Erits Armenius, mentioned 
in the tenth book of his Politics, was one of the 
ZoROASTERS : and as idle as it is, it got into 
hiftory, and has been recorded gravely among 
other ftories of extraordinary events"’'. But tho‘ 
the doftrines, as well as the manners, of Socra- 
tes were more fimple than thofe ofPEATO; 
yet we know from Plutarch, and even by the 
difcourfes which Xenophon, as well as Plato, 
afcribes to him, that he entertained and propa- 
gated many of thofe theological and metaphyfi- 
cai notions, which are not, moft certainly, parts 
of natural theology ; becaufe they cannot be 
neceffarily deduced from any knowledge that 
we have of nature. 

Metaphysics may be faid to have fucceeded 
mythology and phyfics in Greece about this time, 
tho’ the name was not invented till long after. 
Pherecydes, Pythagoras, and Parmenides 
made ftrong pretenfions to a fcience of this fort. 
But the firft and the laft founded no fed ; and 
that of the other was foon difperfed and exrin- 
o-uilhed ; tho’ Diogenes Laertius fays, by 
miftake doubtlefs, that it continued eighteen ge- 
nerations. The writings of thefe philofophers 
being foon loft, nor any fet of men remaining 
lono- to preferve a body of their doftrines, 
Plato and Aristotle had an opportunity of 
decking themfelves in their plumes, and of coia- 

* Val. Max. Lib. i. Macjioe. Somii. Scip. 

ing 
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ing down to pofterit7 as originals on this and 
other fubjefts, on which they were far from 
being fuch. 

The fables and the fuperftitious notions that 
prevailed among the vulgar of all ranks, in the 
days of polytheifm, about their gods, became 
foon too grols to fatisfy thofe who began in every 
country to emerge out of ignorance, and to cul- 
tivate and improve their reafon. In vain did the 
philofophers and priefts endeavour to fofcen them 
to fuch men as thefe, by all the myftery of their 
mylleries, into which Socrates would never 
fubinit to be initiated ; that is, by their fecret 
doctnne. Not only the unity of the Supreme 
Being, but the abfurdity of fuppofing him to 
exift a fyllem of matter like other material be- 
ings, was difcovered, and the notion of a fpi- 
rituai fubftance was eftablilhed. Whether this 
notion was entertained firft of the Supreme Be- 
ing, and was applied afterwards to the human 
foul ; whether it was entertained firft of the hu- 
man foul, and was applied afterwards to the Su- 
preme Being ; or whether the idea of Ipirit and 
fpiritual fubftance was determined exadly either 
by ancient philofophers, or by Chriftian fathers, 
as we have determined ours, if even ours is as 
much determined as we fuppofe it to be, I ftiall 
not enquire at this time. All I mean to obferve 
is, that an inteliedual world of fubordinate and 
of created gods, of demons, of fouls, and other 
fpiritual inhabitants, being once afifumed, as it 
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was together with the unity of God, if that 
which is demonftratcd may be faid in any fenfe 
or on any occafion to be affumed, the philofo- 
phers did much the fame thing in a metaphyfical, 
as they and the priefts had done in a mythologi- 
cal, way. They made as many Ipiritual beings as 
they wanted, and they generated them as they 
could. The head of Jupiter opened, and 
Fallas the goddefs of wifdom came out of it, 
according to the mythologifts. This image was 
too grofs, and the fable too impertinent, to be 
retained. Plato therefore refined metaphyfi- 
caily upon it, and fuppofed, for in him it was 
mere fuppofition, a fe'^ond god, the Logos, the 
Word, tl.c rft, an emanation 

proceeding from the firlt. When this metaphy- 
fical generation by emanation was onceeftablifhed 
in opinion, met',_ hyfics peopled Heaven as faft, 
las ever phyfics, uy tii? help of rr’/thology, had 
done: and it is impoffible to con ilder without 
aftonifliment, how thefe fpiritual beings were 
multiplied from age to age, by Pythagorician and 
Platonic phi’.ofophers, by Jewifh cabalills, antj 
by Chriftian divines, both orthodox and hereti-* 
cal. A new jargon grew up to exprefs thefe 
chimerical notions, and very often to exprels 
things of which the learned in thofe days, as in 
ours, had not themfelves any notiqn at ail. Ex-’ 
panfions and diffufions of the raofc e.^cdlent na- 
ture, which Pythagoras had learned from the 
Zoroaftrian theology to be a pure and perfeifb 
light, and which fome of the Greek philofophers 

galled 
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called an intelligent fire; proceffions, profufions, 
and extenfions of the firft fimple fubftance, fu- 
perior lights in the world of emanations, called 
fephiroth by the Jews, aeons male and female, 
fuperfubftantial and fubftantial beings, numbers, 
ideas, words, forms, fouls that inhabit in Heaven 
and in the ftars ; ail thefe terms were ufed, I 
fay, dll they pafled for terms of a real fcience^ 
Thus metaphyfics conftituted a fort of poiy- 
theifm, as mythology had done before : and to 
Ihew you how little advantage thefe refined doc- 
trines had over the other, I will bring an inftance 
which I find inMr. Selden, and which is plainly 
an ingraftment on the metaphyfical doflrines of 
Pythagoras and Plato; tho’ it be of a later 
date, as it muft needs be, fince it is taken from 
the Jews, who had moft probably no knowledge 
of Chaldaic philofophy till they went into capti- 
vity, nor of Greek philofophy till after the expe- 
dition of Alexander. Nothing appeared more 
fliocking in all the Fagan mythology, than the 
carnal copulations of gods and goddeffes with 
one another and with mortals, than their adulte- 
ries and their rapes, than gods begetting children, 
and goddeffes lying-in: and yet we may fee by a 
paffage of Plutarch, in the life of Numa 
P oMPiLius, that thefe opinions were not only 
entertained by the vulgar, but were matters of 
gave Ipeculation and of theological difpute, as 
■much as the incarnation of the Word has been 
among Chriftians : for he fays that the Egyptian 
doctors made this diftindion; they held that a 

god 
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god might get a woman with child, but that a 
man could have no carnal commerce with agod- 
defs. Now thefe copulations were carried on 
between fouls in the Ipiritual world, according 
to the cabalifts, thole famous interpreters of 
Jewilh theology, tho" in a more decent manner^ 
and in lawful marriage, as we learn from Sel.- 
DEN The cabalifts, he fays, after t, that 
as a foul defcends from Heaven into the em- 
bryo of every man, fo a new foul is fent from 
“above into every profelyte ofjuftice; that 
“ which he had v^hilft he was a Pag-an either va- 

o 

“ nifhing or returning.” This new demand of 
fouls, you fee, required a new fupply : and thefe 
ingenious metaphyficiansfoon found one that was 
more than fufficient. They imagined four pa- 
laces in Heaven, where the fouls of innumerable 
holy women are married to the fouls of holy 
men ; “ and, they add, that as in marriages 
“ here on earth, bodies copulate with bodies, 
fo, in thofe celeftial marriages, fouls copulate 
with fouls, light with light f.” Would not 
this fample of cabalillical knowledge make any 
learned divine grieve that the feventy books of 
this kind, which Esdras had colle6ted for the 
tife of wife men, are loft; ? 

* De jure naturae et gen. juxta difcip. Ebraeor. Lib. ii. 
cap. 4- 

f Addunt ut in conjuglis hujus mundi, feu terreftribu^?, 
corpora corporibus conjunguntur, ita in alterius iliius, few 
coeiellibus conjugiis, eife conjundlionem aiuniarum cum 
aniJ^abuSj luminis cum lamine. 
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Metaphysics not only fucceeded phyfics 
and mythology in the manner here obfcrved, 
and became as great a fund of fuperftition, 
but they were carried ftill farther, and corrupt- 
ed all real knowledge, as well as retarded the 
progrefs of it. Metaphyficians have not been 
quite agreed about the nature and objeft of 
their fuppofed fcience. Thofe we have laft 
mentioned may be called and diftinguiflied by 
the title, if they like it, of pneumatic phiiofo- 
phers, fince their objedb is fpirit and fpiritual 
fubftances ; how ridiculous foever it be to ima- 
gine fpirit lefs an objeft of natural philofophy, 
than body, Thofe we are about to mention 
may be decorated with a Greek name hkewife, 
and be called ontologifts or ontofophifts ; fines 
their objedt is, being in the abftradt, ens qua- 
tenus ens. But the name that fuits belt all the 
parts of metaphyfics, is that of the preterna- 
tural fcience ; becaufe it is fynonymous to chi- 
merical fcience. Who, indeed, but the author 
of nature, can fee and know to the utmolt ex- 
tent of it ? And who, that is not delirious, 
therefore, can prefume to fee and know beyond 
it ? What principles can be laid, or how can 
any be laid, of a fcience that is fuppofed to be 
a firft and univerfal fcience, and to contain the 
principles of all others, which are to be deduced 
from k? One might think that nothing can fhew 
fo marvelloufly. the wanderings of the humaa 
mind, and the prevalence of imagination over 
all the rational faculties, as this inveterate habit 

of 
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of dogmatifing about Ipirit and fpiritual fub- 
llances, and even about God, the father of fpi- 
rits. But there is fomcthing ftill more abfurd in 
the other part of metaphyfics. In this the foun- 
dations are laid in knowledge : foundations nar- 
row, and in no degree proportionable to the hy- 
pothefes raifed upon them ; but knowledge fo 
real that it is intuitive, the knowledge that they 
have of their own fpirits, minds, or fouls, in a 
word, of their own inteliedual powers. In the 
other, the foundations are laid in a fuppofition 
which we know, or may know, intuitively, to be 
falfe ; for we may be as certain that the human 
mind cannot make the abftraftions thefe philofo- 
phers pretend to make, as we are certain tliat we 
can walk or run, but cannot fly : and yet this 
whole branch of philofophy is built on the fup- 
pofition that the human mind can and does make 
tliem. Such were the numbers of Pythago- 
ras, if we know what they were : fuch were 
the ideas of Plato, and fuch is that phantaftic 
fcience which perverts the whole order of real 
fcicnce, by pretending to defeend from feientifi- 
cal and axiomatical, down to particular, know- 
ledge, and from univerfals to fingulars ; inftead 
of attempting, conformably to nature and rea- 
fon, the very reverfe of this. 

The fuppofed abftraft ideas, whether fimple 
or complex, were wrought up, by warm imagi- 
nations, into eternal effences, incorporeal fub- 
llances, independent and divine beings that tt- 

■fided 
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fided in, or with, the Supreme Intellect ; and this 
may be properly called the firlt apotheofis of 
folly * ; for the fame men foon imagined a le- 
cond. The fecond was that of the human mind 
or foul. The human mind or foul was of di- 
vine original, according to Pythagoras and 
Plato, and returned back to the foul of the 
univerie when it left the body ; to that foul 
which is of the fame kind and nature, “ ad id 
“ quodejufdem generis et naturae eft f.” Now 
the foul contradting much impurity in it’s defcent 
into the body, and wttlft it continues in thatpri- 
fon, thefe philofophers tau^t that tranfmigra- 
tions of the foul through leveral bodies ferved 
not only as fomedegreeof punifliment, but like- 
wile to purge it from thefe pollutions : and tnis 
was the famous doftrine of a metempfycholis, at 
leaft of Plato’s : for between his and that of 
Pythagoras there fcems to have been fome 
difference. In one refped: the difference is ob- 
vious enough. The metcmpfychofis of Py- 
thagoras was, I think, general, and that of 
Plato not. Plato claffed fouls, at their going 
out of the bodies they had infonned, into three 
forts, the incurable, the curable, and the pure. 
The firft went to the devil, as we fhould fpeak, 
at once. Tranfmigration ferved the purpofe of 
the focond juft as well as your purgatory, and 
pfepaied them to afeend to their ancient habita- 
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laft having been purified before death, wanted 
no purification after it. For this reafon it was, 
that the philofophy we refer to inculcated fo 
much the necelEty of abftrafting the foul from 
matter, and of dying, during life, a philofophical 
death * i the confequence of which was regenera- 
tion, being born anew, and putting off the old 
man, to fpeak in Chriftian phrafe. Thus the 
foul might be accuftomed to contemplate in pure 
intelleft, abftract forms, and eternal efiences ; 
to retain or to recover by reminifcence it’s for- 
mer knowledge of real beings, vere entium f. 
10 rife to that fupcr-celeftial place, and the field 
of truth, where fouls feed on divine ideas 
By fuch excurfions as thefc, not unlike to thole 
that arc fo ingenioufly feigned in the World of 
Des Cartes §, the Ibul may know all things 
intuitively, like God, in this world, and become 
God in another. 

ubi depofito confeendes corpore coelum 

Immortalk eris divus j.” 

Empedocles imagined his foul to be fo pure, 
^thac a god might be faid to dwell in him ; and 
t>n that account called himfelf a god, feipfum 

Jamilichus. f Ibid. 

I In locnm fupracoeleHem, inqne campuia writasis ... * 
dcFatas, diirmis idds pafei. Phot. 

Le inonde de Dis Cartes, a critical fatire outlie 
Cartelidn pkilofoplijj by fetber DAifiSi, the jdbis. 

I! Carm. aurca. 
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“ appeliavit deum Plato fofcened this 
by adding modeftly, “ quantum licet homini,” 
as much as a man may be fo : but that great 
pneumatic philofopher Athanasius was bolder 
than Plato, if he faid, what I have feen fome- 
where quoted from his writings, that by a parti- 
cipation of the fame fpirit we are united to the 
Deity -f . 


SECT. IX. 

T T P O N the whole we may venture to pro- 
^ nounce, that metaphyficians have always 
proceeded on a falfe fuppofition, by neglefting 
the real phaenomena of the human mind, and by 
afcribing to it an imaginary power. We may ven- 
ture to fay, that their principles became profane 
and impious, when they deified their own ideas 
by the firft apotheofis I have mentioned; and 
that they terminated in blalphemy, enthufiafm, 
and madnefs, when they deified their own fouls 
by the fecond. Such philofophy as this, how- 
ever, fuited extremely well the genius, and, if I 
miftake not, the defigii of Plato. He was 
much more a poetical philofopher than Homer 
was a philofophical poet : and he had the word: 
grace imaginable when he banilhed the latter out 
of his Utopia, whofe writings, with no more 
help than his own require to fix the allegorical 
and myftical fenles, would have done juft as 

• Sext. Empiric. *dv. Math. 
f Participatione fpiritiis oenjangimor DeitatL 

G a 
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much good in his whimfical republic. If Ho- 
mer has done no good, he has done no lafting 
hurt, to philofophy ; whereas Plato, and his 
Icholar Aristotle, did not only iinpole much 
error, but diverted men from the purfuit of 
truth : and this they did, not only in their own 
age, bat have continued to do it at feveral pe- 
riods, and in feveral degrees, down to ours. 
Plato treated every fubjeft, whether corporeal 
or intelledlual, like a bombaft poet, and a mad 
theologi.an “ per ambages Deorumque mini- 
“ fterici;” Aristotle, like an ontofophift and 
dialefticim, with all the cavil f of words and 
captious diiputation, which ferve to nothbg 
more, nor better, than to exercife a vain and tri- 
fling fubtiky of wit, and to prove equally well, 
for inftance, that § mice gnaw, or do not gnaw, 
cha'fe i which is an example that Seneca brings, 
by way of ridicule, on fuch philofophers as thefe, 
and which might have been applied very ftrongly 
CO Zeno, the founder of his feci, to Chrysip- 
pus, and ail the heroes of the portic. But I 
choofe to confirm what I advance concerning the 
characters of thefe two philofophers, in better 

• Tumidus poeta, theoiogu* mente captus. Bacon Pe 

interp* tut. 

i ... Verboram cavilktio . . . et capdofae difpatadoaes* 
q aA*ie ac unien irri tam exercent. Sen. ep, x l v. 

§ Mas f)lkl3a eih mas aatem cafeaia rodit: fyllaba 
.-rgo caleum rwli:. Mas fylkba elh fyllaba aatem ca- 
fcain non roJit : mas ergo calcuui nan rodit. Ibid, ep 

XiVlII. 
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words and on a better authority than my own. 
My lord Bacojt obferres, that almoft all the an- 
cient naturalifts, fuch as Empedocles, Anax- 
agoras, Anaximenes, Heraclitus, and 
Democritus, fubjefted mind to things *. That 
is, they never loft fight of the phaenomena of 
the viflble world, but made them the rule, as 
well as objedl, of their enquiries : and what is 
faid about this object of phyfics, the corporeal 
world, will hold equally well about the other, 
the intelleftual. But f Plato, he adds, fub- 
ieiftcd the world to thought, and Aristotle 
even thought to words ; the ftudy of philofophy 
turning into difputation and plaufible difeourfe, 
and a fevere inquifition after truth being laid 
afide. The meaning of all which is plainly 
this, that thefe men turned phyfics into meta- 
pbyfics and logic ; that in order to make, or to 
appear to make, which anfwered their end per- 
haps as well, important difeoveries about the 
nature and truth of things, one of them had 
recourfe to abfiraft meditation, which agitates 
the mind in a perpetual round, and can never 
terminate in certainty for want of a fufficient 
criterion} and the other, to an artful ufe of 
words, by which a learned ambiguity is main- 

*■ Mcntem rebus fubmifernnt. 

f At Plato niundum cogitationijbas, Aiistotelbs 
rero ttbm cogitationes verbis adjudicarnat, ftjfcatibw 
itiaia tm hamimm Cladiis ad difpatatioaes €t fonwies, 
veritati^ feveriorem lailaiii feci»libiiSw 

UcOM, ParsiL TcleC et Dot. pbiloil 

G 3 cakrd; 
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rained ; and the whole bufinefs of philofophers is 
to tie and untie thefe verbal knots*. For thefe 
rcafons, and furely they are decifive, the learned 
chan ;c!lor concludes, that their fyftems of phi- 
lofophy ought rather to be rejected in the whole 
kind, than to be refuted particularly, fince they 
are the fyftems of men who affefted to fpeak 
much, and who knew little -f . 

It was faid, in the beginning of this eflay, 
that theprctenfior.s to fcience unattainable, which 
end always in phantaftical hvpothefes, might be 
cxcufable in thofe who made the firft eflays in 
philofophy, but were without cxcule in thofe 
■who fucceeded them, in the courfe of philofophi- 
cal generations. The reflection was levelled, and 
very juftly, at P1-.4TO and Aristotle in a 
particular manner. Topafsany fuch judgment 
on thofe who went before them would be very 
unfair j becauie their writings are not in our 
hands, as thofe of theic two philofophers are, if 
indeed the canon of Aristotle’s be as well 
alcertained as that of Plato’s ; and becauie the 
little we can learn of their opinions has been de- 
livered down to us in broken incoherent paflTages, 
in confufed and inaccurate collections, and by 

• Neftinias nodes, et ambiguam figni£cationem verbis 
illigamus, deindc diffolvimus. Sen. nbi fop. 

f Quare bujufmodi placita magis totogenere reprehen- 
denda, quain proprie cr.nfutanda, videntui. Sant enim 
coruni qui nialtam loqoi volont, et parum fcirc. Sacok, 
»fai fnpia. 
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rren very often who did not underftan d them, 
or who had their reafons for mifreprefenting 
them. To conceive this the better, we need 
only confider what informations we have of phi- 
lofophical fyftems, more modern than thofe we 
fpcak of, and given us by men who were them- 
felves philofophers. I might inftance in many, 
but I will content myfelf to aft, whether he 
that Ihould take all his notions of ftoicifm from 
ViLLEius, or of epicureanifm from Balbus, 
OF of both from the declamation of Cotta, 
would do much jufticeto theportic, or to the 
garden of Gargettus ? Thefe philofophies were 
ibfurd enough of themfelves ; but they were 
made more fo by reprefentation. 

We know, in general, that there were philo- 
fophers in Greece of great merit before Plato 
and Aristotle ; that Plato borrowed from 
them, as well as from Homer, without any ac- 
knowledgments of the debt, and that Aristo- 
tle did his beft to defame or deftroy their works ; 
for Arlstotle, like an Ottoman prince, as my 
lord Bacon was fond of obferving, endeavoured 
to put all his brethren to death : and fucceeded 
in his barbarous defign *. Among thefe, and 
probably at the head of them, Democritus 
may be placed. His great reputation gave oc- 
cafion to filly people, as great reputatkras do 

* Dlnm IciHcet, oncmaiinonaii niow, ia fiatxibet 
trDcidajidK occapMoia fidife: qaod et d cx «*o 
J>e mterp. sat. et alifci. 
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fomctimes, to invent a thoufand filly ftorks of 
him. But of all thefc no one was more im- 
pertinent, than that of his putting out his eyes, 
that he might meditate with lefs diftraflion ; 
■which Plutarch, in his treatile about curio- 
fity, fays was falfe, but generally reported. Ano- 
ther, which we find in Plutarch's Table dif- 
courfc f, is much more in character, Demo- 
critus having eat a fig which had a tafte of 
honey, far from Ibutting his eyes and contem- 
plating the firft fweec, he ftarted up from his ta- 
ble in haftc to examine the tree and the place 
where it grew. His maid indeed laved him that 
trouble, by owning that {he had put the figs in a 
honey-pot. But his firft, and as it were habi- 
tual, impulfc was to make ufe of his eyes, and 
to CJtaminc the phacnomenon by obfervation and 
experiment, which he made the rule of his en- 
qviidcs, the criteiionof his opinions, and the 
foundation of all his philofopl'.y. “ Aetatem 
“ inter experimenta confumpfit,” he palled bis 
wbok life in experiments, 

Diogenes Laertius wirnefieth how averfc 
Plato was to this philofopher; and in truth 
Pythagoras was more according to his heart. 
But it were to be wilhed, fince Plato was to 
have fo great an influence on the progrefs of 
fcience, and fmee his fpirit was to poiTefs philo- 
fophers for fo many ages, that he had taken his 
Kierhod of philolbpliifiiig from Democritus 
f SympoC Lib* i, c, fa 


rather 
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rather than from the Samian. The Samian had 
been inftrufted, in his travels, in all the parts of 
philofophy, and he brought particularly the true 
Ibkr fyftem, no doubt, from his eaftern mailers. 
He brought likewife many of their fuperftitious 
cuftoms and opinions, and involved, like them, 
ail his doctrines, even the plainell precepts of 
morality, in myftery. He appears, by the ac- 
counts -which we find of him in Diogenes La- 
ertius, in Plutarch, in Porphvhy, and 
Jamblichus, to have learned among the Egyp- 
tian priefts and the magi the great fccret of pur- 
fuing ambition under the veil of learning, wif- 
dom, and fanclity j and to have formed in his 
travels the projeifl which he undertook at his re- 
turn to execute, the projeft of opening a fchool, 
founding a fedl, inftituting a religion, and go- 
verning all the Greek colonies in Italy and Sicily. 
Democritus travelled, like him, and went to 
the lame fchoois. in thu they were alilc^. But 
they differed much in the other rcfpc&f, which 
could not fail to determine Plato againft De- 
mocritus, and in favour of Pythagoras. 
Neither of them were magicians, I fuppofe, any 
more than our learned friar, whom the ignorance 
of his age would have made to pafs for fuch j 
and as the credulity of Puny made him repre- 
fent them and others to have been. But as De- 
mocritus was no more a magician, than every 
able naturaiift, cheniift, and mathemaiidan will 
appear in foroe ^es, fo Ik feems to haare pre- 
tended to no fupernaturai jfeksiicp aad power, 

as 
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as PvTHi^GORAsdid; and much lefs, like him, 
to have been the dclian Apollo, or any other 
divine perfon clothed with humanity and con- 
verling with men. In his dilputes with the 
magi, he I'eems to have oppofed real phyfics to 
imaginary cnetaphyfics, and his knowledge of 
the animal, vegetable, and mineral world, to 
ail their dreams about the intellediual and Ipiri- 
tual. What we know of the atomical fyftem 
of this philofopher, whether he invented it, or 
Leucippus, or a certain Phenician named 
Mqschus long before either of them, may 
feera little confonant to true theil’m : and yet his 
animated atoms, and his intelligent and divine 
fpecks, may be reconciled to it as well, as fome 
opinions that very orthodox divines have ad- 
vanced. Philofophers may fpeak too little, and 
too much, of the Supreme Being and firif caufe 
of all things : and neither of old, nor in our 
days, has the due mean been enough obferved. 
Now if it does not appear that Democri- 
tus, whofe objeft was not theology, and the 
catalogues of whole works have been rather 
falfely lengtiiened than Ihortencd, writ any 
treatife of that fort, we may fuppofe that he 
made too little mention, or no mention at all, of 
the Supreme Being, without fuppofing him, 
for that rcalbn an athieft. Whereas Pytha- 
goras, who made theology his capital, reafon- 
cd always from heaven to earth, parcelled out 
the'divine nature into a vaft variety of beings, 
Jntcrdled it, and mingled it in every thing, 

and 
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and contrived to render phyfics a rhapfody of 
enthufiaftical opinions and fables ; of which pro- 
ceeding the Timaeus in Plato is a very ftrong 
and undeniable example. To conclude this com- 
parifon, 1 will only axM, that if Dbmocritus 
did not acknowledge the unity of a firft intelli- 
gent caufe, and that was objeftcd to him by 
a Pythagorean platonift, for they grew in time 
to be confounded together, one might afk chat 
famous queliion. Is it no matter “ utrum Deum 
“ neges, an infames ?’* whether you deny or 
■defa.tic God ? The ignorance may deferve pity : 
the defamation deferves abhorrence. 

If I have fingled out thefe two among the 
philofophers who preceded Plato, and have 
dwelled fo long on their different charaSers and 
different methods of philofophifing, it has been 
to fhew the more fenfibly by the contraft, how* 
and through what charnels the wild nietaphyfics 
and all the profane theolc^ of the e^ has 
come down principally to thefe enlightened ages 
of the weft; and how, by the purfuit of unat- 
tainable knowledge, philofophers have gone out 
of the true and natural road to truth, into that 
which has led them into error, and muft keep 
them in it, by corrupting fcience even in the 
firft principles. 

It is a very true obfervation, andayery oora- 
mon one, that our affections and paffioos put 
frcc|uently ^ bias ib fecrct and y«: & ftrong on 

our 
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cur judgments, as to make them fwerve from 
the direftion of right reafon : and on this prin- 
ciple we mull account, in great meafure for the 
different fyftems of philofophy and religion, 
about which men difpute fo much, and fight 
and pcrfecute fo often. But it is not lb com- 
mcnly obferved, tho’ it be equally true, that as 
extenfive as this principle is in itfelf, fince it 
extends to almoft all mankind, the aiElion of it 
in one finglc man is fometimes fufEcienc to ex- 
tend the effects of it to millions. Many a fyf- 
tem, and many an inftituticn, has appeared and 
thrived in the world as a production of human 
wifdom raifed to the higheft pitch, and even il- 
luminated by infpiration, which was owing, in 
its origin, to the predominant paffion, or to the 
madnefs of one fingle man. Authority conies 
•foon to Hand in the place of reafon. Men come 
to defend what they never examined, and to ex- 
plain what they never underftood. Their fyf- 
tem, or their inftitutbn, to which they were 
determined by chance, not oy choice, is to them 
that rock of truth on which alone they can be 
faved from error * ; they cling to it accordingly ; 
and doubtitfelf was thisrock to the academicians. 

Wh.1T has been faid cannot be illuftrated bet- 
ter than by the example of Plato. He flo- 
riflied, as we have obferved, about two centu- 

* ... Dc rebus incognitis jadicant, et ad quameun- 
qal'Tonr djfcij>anain qnafi tempeftate delati, ad earn tan- 
qitaift ad fatum adb.wrefcttnt. Acad, quaed. Lib. ii. 
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rics afcer the commencement of the philofophical 
age in Greece ; for I think tiiat we miift place 
the commencement at Thales, wherever we 
think fit to place the end cf it. The ionic, the 
eleatic, the italic feels, were alreadj' founded, 
and had made much progrefs and much noile in 
the learned world, by the public Jelfons, whe- 
ther in regular fchools or not it matters little, 
and by the writings and difputations of feverai 
great philolbphers, by whom the honour of tbex 
fchools had been fupported, their different hy- 
pothefes improved, and their different methods 
of inveftigating truth defended. I have faid 
before, that it is impoflible to defeend into the 
detail of thele f) Items of philofophy with any 
alTurance : and I will add, in this place, that I 
have never read any pretended explanations of 
them attempted by modern fcholars, even in an 
intelligible manner, for this is not always the 
cafe, which not have been for the mofi: 
part altered, and fometimes contradiSed entire- 
ly, on the authority of the very fame fragments. 
One thing is certain, however, and we may 
affirm very fafely, that the difference betwcoi at- 
tainable and unattainable, real and phantaftic, 
knowledge, and between the methods that led 
to one or the other of thefe, was not hard to be 
difeerned, after all the effays that had been made 
in every part of philofophy, and that were ftili 
making when Plato arofe. We may believe 
that there were fime who did begin to difesmn it 
accordingly, how much fcewr their iwrawjs con- 
5 rerning 
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cerning the firfl: philofophy had been corrupted, 
and the ufe of their reafon had been perverted, 
by Egyptian and eaftern prejudices. That Anax- 
agoras did, we cannot doubt and the cenfure 
Socrates pafles on him in the Phaedo, makes 
his panegyric on this head. 

Democritus paffed his whole life, and he 
lived to be more than an hundred years of age, 
in a conftant application to experimental philo- 
fophy. But few there were then, or will be at 
any other time, who prefer folitude to fociety, 
leilure to power, knowledge to wealth, and fi- 
lent, obfcure truth to talkative and glittering er- 
ror, as this philofopher did. If Plato had 
followed his example, he might have madepofll- 
bly a great revolution in the philofophy of his 
own age, and might have laid pofterity under 
the obligation of learning from him the way to 
real, inftead of being mifled by him into chime- 
rical, fcicnce. He might have flood like a polar 
ftar to direSt future generations in their enquiries 
after truth, inftead of becoming an ignusfatuus, 
that has danced before their eyes, and has led 
them into error. But thofe very difpofitions of 
mind, and that very charafter which hindered 
Plato from following this example, procured 
him all the reputation he acquired, and has en- 
joyed fo long. In thole days, as in ours, phUo- 
fophers fought fame rather than truth ; and the 
foolifh applaufe of mankind could not fail to 
ftcengthen that natural bias. 


The 
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The greek philofophers, for the moft part, 
refembled the greek hiftorians mentioned by 
Strabo. Plato did fo moft eminently. The 
hiftorians, obferving how fond their countrymen 
were of thole who writ fables, turned hiftory into 
romance, and ftudied to make their relations 
marvellous and agreeable, with little regard to 
truth ; in which they were encouraged, after 
Alexander’s expedition into Alla, by the dif- 
ficulty of difproving any thing they laid of 
countries lb remote. Juft fo did the philofo- 
phers in general, and Plato in particular. They 
took their ideas and notions fuperficially and in- 
accurately from the firft appearances of things, 
and examined and verified them as little as the 
others did fads. Tlielc ideas and notions were 
combined and compared by them as every man’s 
fancy fuggefted ; and they had, beEdes theft^ 
in the inexhauftible ftorehoufe of fancy, as many 
entia rationis as might fupply all their occa- 
fions. Thus the Greek philofophy became a 
chaos of wild difeordant opinions and hypothefes 
concerning divine and human, intelleftual andi 
corporeal, nature ; which could neither prove 
therafelves, nor be reconciled to one another. 
They were the various offspring of imagination ; 
of imagination that affefted to rove in the divine 
fphere, that of poffibility, and would not be 
confined to the human, that of aftuality. TWe 
philofophical romances, in the light in which 
they appear to us, may be wrapared not amils 
5 to 
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to Amadis of Gaul, to Peixceforrest, and 
the reft of thofe heroical legends, which were 
writ in defiance of hiftory, chronology, and 
common fenfe, as the others were in defiance of 
nature and I'eal knowledge j which were the 
amufements of ignorant ages, and which are 
feigned lb agreeably by Cervantes to have 
turned the brains of Don Qluxote. I appre- 
hend that few of them had even the merit which 
LA Calprenede claimed in favor of his Caflan- 
dra ; for he boafted that, among the fidions it 
contained, there was no one which might nor be 
deemed true, confiftcntly svith hiftory : whereas 
in the ancient philolbphical hypotheles, how little 
foever we know of them, we know enough to 
be fure that there were many opinions advanced 
abfolutely inconfiftent with the nature of things, 
and with the didtates of right reafon ; fuch as 
were not only unfupported by either, but as were 
contradidted by both. 

1 HAVE touched already the principles from 
whence all this reafoning madnefs proceeded *, 
for there is fuch a thing : and Buchanan ufed 
the expreffion, “ gens ratione furens,” very pro- 
perly. The man, who walked fobcrly about in 
the bedlam of Paris, and believed himfelf God 
the Father, was certainly mad : and yet he rea- 
foned extremely well when he alTured the com- 
pany that the other, who called himfelf God the 
Son, was an impoftor, becaufe he, who was the 
Father, knew him not, nor had ever feen him in 

heaven. 
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heaven. Thus the philofopher, who is in fuch 
hade to arrive at general, that he negleds parti- 
cular, knowledge, and takes a bold leap from a 
few clear and diilincT: ideas to the firft principles 
of things, how well foever he reafons, is mad, 
De-. Cartes was mad whenever he did fo ; and 
none but Fontenelle would have made it a 
proof of his fuperiority over Newton, who did 
the very contrary. Ideas may be clear and di- 
ftinft in the mind, and yet be phantaftical, or 
have only mecaphyfical reality. But fuppofe 
them as real as you pleafe, yet to make them 
proper materials of general knowledge, we muft 
not attempt to leap, we muft go ftep by ftep, 
and, by a flow gradation of intermediate con- 
necting ideas, from particulars to generals. Bc- 
fides, if we fuppofe all the ideas we have of 
both kinds to be in any cafe real, yet ftill they 
may not be fufficient, fuffident I mean in num- 
ber. The ftock we have may ferve to eftaWifli 
one general axiom, but not another, more gene- 
ral, which we endeavour to raile upon it. In 
Ihort, he who imagines that he can extend ge- 
neral knowledge by the force of pure intelleft 
and abftradl meditation, beyond the foundations 
that he has laid in particular knowledge, is juft 
as mad, in thinking he has what he has not, as 
he who thinks he is what he is not: he is juft as 
mad as the arcbiteci would be, who Qiouid un.- 
dertake to build the roof of the hotjfe on the 
ground, and to lay the foundations in the air. 
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It is not enough to fay, that Plato was an 
heroical poet ; nor after Longinus, that he de- 
rived from Homer, as from a great fource, 
very many of his dodrines. He had the genius 
of thofe dithyrambic poets, who were faid pro- 
verbially, and with allufion to their extravagant 
fallies of imagination, never to drink water. He 
fpeaks with great refped of a divine fury, the 
principal of fublime, metaphyfical, and theologi- 
cal knowledge j and he was fo full of it himfelf, 
that no man, a little lefs delirious than Marsi- 
Lius Ficinus, and a little lefs fimple and bigot 
than Dacier, can read his writings, as thofe of 
a philofopher who fought truth in good earncft, 
and meant to inftrud, rather than to amufe. Fi- 
cinus owns % fpeaking of the language of this 
philofopher, that “ he raves and rambles, ob- 
“ ferves no order, like other men, in his difcourfe j 
“ and appears rather to be fome prieft or pro- 
“ phet, who raves, and expiates, and tranlports 
“ others into the fame fury, than a man who 
“ goes about to inftrud.” Quintilian 

* Ad LauR. Med. prom, — furitenim xnterdnm atque 
vagatur, ut vares, et ordinem interea non humanum fervat, 
fed fatidicnm et divinnm ; neque tam docentis perfonam 
agit, qnam faccrdods cujufdam, atque vatis, partim quidem 
furentis, partim veto caetnis expiantis, et in divinum fu- 
rorem fimiliter rapiends. 

f Muhum cnim fnpra profam orationem, et qnam pe- 
dedrem Grasci rocant, furgic, at mihi non hominis inge- 
nio, fed qoodam delphico videatur oracnlo inflrnflus. 
J.ib. X. c, I. 
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fpeaks to the fame efFed: ; and.even Cicero, as 
partial as he was, is forced to confcfs, that his 
ityle was rather that of poetry than of profe. 
Let me add, that when he finks from thefe ima- 
ginary heights of enthufiafm and falfe fublime, 
he finks down, and lower no writer can finkj 
into a tedious focratical irony, into certain fiimfy 
hypothetical reafonings that prove nothing, and 
into allufions that are mere vulgarifms, and that 
neither explain nor inforce any thing that wants 
to be explained or inforccd. 

As the founder of the academy drew the gro- 
tefque of his theology and metaphyfics princi- 
pally on the canvas that Homer and Pytha- 
aoRAS had fpread for him, fo it feems to me, 
that he propofed much the fame objefts of am- 
bition to hjmfelf, as the Samian did. I do not 
mean to make any ill-natured refleflions on his 
voyages into Sicily, nor on his intrigues with 
Dion, nor to infift on thofe which have been 
made. If he took a great fum of money, it 
was to buy books. If he rode into Syracui'e in a 
gilded chariot, drawn by four white horles, and 
with all the pomp of a triumph, it was to hu- 
mor the tyrant he meant to reform. If he ob- 
tained a diftridl: of country in Sicily, as Plotx- 
Nus did fome centuries afterwards in Italy, it 
was with the fame defign, to fct mankind an ex- 
ample of the moft perfeft form of government. 
But ftili we muft not think him as free from am- 
bition as Socrates feems to have been. He 
H a took 
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took warning indeed from the examples of Py- 
THAGORAS and of Soc.RATEs. One ta»ght him 
to moderate his political, and the other his phi- 
lufophicr.], zeal. But ftill, with all this apparent 
moderation, he had an ambition as real as any 
other, tho’ compatible with moderation, and 
even leaning cn the appearances of it, as on fo 
many neceiihry fupports. There is an ambition, 
that burns as hotly under the mantle of a philofo- 
pher, or the cowl of a monk, as in the bread of 
an hero ; and that exerts itfelf as efleclually, and 
often as hurtfully to mankind as the other. The 
cell of B28KARO, or that of PIildeerand, 
even before he got the papacy, was a fcene of as 
much intrigue, and as many ambitious projedls, 
as that of Ferdixand the catholic, or of 
Charles the fifth. If the characlers of Dio- 
Nvsics the elder and the younger did not fuffer 
Plato to regulate t!;e government, and exercife 
legiflation in Sicily, nor the dotage of the Athe- 
nian commonwealth in his own country, he ac- 
quired however a much greater dominion than 
that of Syracufe or of Athens, and held a much 
nobler ana higher rank than that of tyrant or of 
archon. tie could not perfuade his countrymen : 
U) attempt to force them, he thought unlawful : 
liC retired therefore into the academy, and exer- 
i i;ed in that retreat, like Bernard in his mona- 
dery, a far greater power, quietly and fafely, 
man any that princes, or the principal men in 
commonwealths, could boaft of, with all the 
t.-eubir -uid danger to which they flood continually 

expofed 
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expoied in their public life. His reputation, 
and the authority founded on it were fuch, that 
appeals were made, and ambafladors fent to him 
from different people, who folicitcd him to give 
them laws ; a favour he beftowed on fome, and 
refufed to others. In another part of tire re- 
fembiance between Bernard and him, the faint 
indeed outdid the philofopher very much. He 
acquired immenfe wealth to his order, as well as 
to his particular convent. Whereas Plato left 
nothing but his philofophy to the philofophers of 
Ms feft, in general : and tho’ he increafed the re- 
venues of the academy, and tho’ the cuftom of 
obtaining further acquifitions of wealth by the 
teilamentary dilpoHuons of perfons who defired 
to encourage this fchool, prevailed from his 
time ; yet all this would. have been but a mite in 
the Bernard ine trealurj\ 

I.N the laft part, which I lhall mention, of 
lefcmbLnce between thefe two theologians, the 
Pagan had vaftly the advantage over the Chri- 
ftian. The order of the monks, inftead of 
maintaining a fuperioricy over other orders, was 
foon loft in the crowd of them ; or, if diftin- 
guilhed, was dlftinguiflied only by ignorance and 
luxury, and the pomp of their principal men. 
Whereas the fedl of philofophers did not only 
ccKpfc all thofe that were more ancient, but ouc- 
fhine and cuilaft all that were cotemporary or 
of later inftitution. It fpread into Afia when 
Alexander carried his arms thither, and into 
H 3 Egypt 
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Egypt under the aufpices of his fucceflbrs. Pla- 
tonifm returned back, as it were, to thofe na- 
tions from whom the dodrines of it had been 
derived originally ; altered indeed, but ealily 
known, and therefore eagerly embraced by the 
true parents, becaufe of the many allegorical, 
enigmatical, cabaliftical, myftical features, which 
it retained of the family. 

I DO not believe that Plato was an enthu- 
fiaft in any other fenfe, than you poets afFefl to 
appear fuch when you call for infpiration, and 
boaft of the divine fury: and I could fooner 
perfuade myfelf chat he was never in earneft, 
than that be was always fb j for which opinion I 
fliall give you my reafons on fome other occa- 
fion. But fure it is that he has made enthufiafts 
in all ages, and in all churches ; in the Chriftian 
church particularly, the moll feraphic faints, and 
the moft extravagant heretics : of all which I 
Ihall have occafion to Ipeak more at large elfe- 
where for as this philofopher had a place fre- 
quently in our converfations, the mention of him 
will return frequentlyin thefe eljays, which are re- 
petitions a little extended of the former, and which 
claim fome pf the liberty allowed in the former. 

Platonism fiprilhed in Italy as well as in 
Greece, in Afia, and in Egypt : and the extra- 
vagant Encomiums of Sochates, Plato, and 
their fchool, which we find fo often repeated by 
Tully, would be alone fufiicient to fhew us 

how 
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how highly this philofophy was .efteemed in the 
Roman commonwealth. But tho’ it was held in 
this efteem, I think that it had received at that 
time a blow which made it no longer fit to be 
propagated with fuccefs, as it was then taught. 
It was become a philofophy for fophifts and rhe- 
tors only : and the dogmatical varnilh, which 
had impofed at firft, being taken off by Ar- 
CBSILAUS and Carneades, there remained no- 
thing in it on which the minds of men, that 
leek naturally to be determined and fixed, could 
reft with complacency. Cuppeity and tableity, 
thofe ridiculous abftraftlons, which Diogenes 
laughed at Plato for fuppofing, had paffed in 
the world j but to make men doubt of the ex- 
iftence of the cup and the table, was impoffible. 

moft abfurd fyftem, that is dogmatical, 
will prevail fooner and longer, and more gene- 
rally, t^ian that of the fecond or third academy, 
pr that of Pyrrho did, which arofe about the 
fame time : and the dylleft Stoician that ever 
was, would have perfuaded men to affent to this 
propoficion, “ the world is a wffe being 3 S 
readily as to this, in a bright lunlhine, “ it is 
“ now light muc^ fooner than Carneades 
would have perfuaded them to lay afide all claim 
to decifion, and to confound true and falfe in 

* Nec magis approbabit nunc lucere — ^bunc muildoin 
'fapientem. Cic. Acad. Qgaeft. 
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the ciafs of probability -f. It is not worth while 
to enter into any nice diftinftion that may be 
made between thefe philofophies. It is enough 
for our prefent, or any other reafonable, purpofe, 
to confider them all together as the fyftems, if 
they can be called fyftems, of men who enter- 
tained a perpetual fuipenfion of mind, denied 
that any certainty was to be had, and difputed, 
at moft, about probability. Such a man as 
Tui-i-y, who was oftentatious of his eloquence, 
might very naturally take, as he did, this part 
upon him *. He protefts in his Academical 
Queftions againft any imputation of oftentation 
indeed ; but there will be no uncharirablenefs in 
laying much more weight on tvhat fell from him 
ih the fecond Tufculan, where he confefles that 
the cuftom of difpudng for and againft every 
'thing pleafed him much, becaufe it was “ max- 
“ ima dicendi exercitatio.” In Ihort, altho’ the 
academicians chofe a much more cafy taflc, when 
they undertook to refute the Stoicians and the 
Epicureans, and every other dogmatic fed, than 
that of defending the apparent dogmas of their 
fnaffer would have been ; yet it i'eems to me, 
'that they could not have ftood long bn that foot, 
horhiveacqliirbd 'the fame, which thole road- 

f FMJofophiam quae coiifundit vera cujii faliiSj 

fooliat Pi os judicio. Ibid, 

* Siaut oilentatione’ aliqua addudus, aut ftudio certandi;, 
ad hanc potiiEmum piiBofopkiain me applicavi, non modo 
ilultitiam fed edam mores; et naturam condemnan- 

i&i puto, 

men^ 
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men, who fuccee^ed them in the profeffion of 
platonifm, acquired. 

Antiochus, the third in fucceffion from 
Carneades, and the laft in the diredt academic 
line, began to deviate from the principle and 
conduft of Arcesilaus improved by Car- 
neades ; and, under pretence of reviving the 
old academy and genuine platonifm, he taught 
dogmatically the dodtrines he found in Plato, 
and blended them with thole of the Portic and 
the Lyceum. From this time, the falfe fublime 
of Plato began to fpeak more ftrongly than 
ever to the imagination, to the affedtions and 
paffions, and, aided by the quibbles of Zeno, 
and the fubtilties of Aristotle, in a Ihort time 
after to the prejudices of mankind, 1 Ipeak thus 
generally,' becaufe platonic philofophy, which 
had been confined to fchools in Greece, in Afia, 
and in Egypt, or had been cultivated by a few 
particular genii at Rome, became fafhionable, and 
fpread more than ever, when it had re-aflumed 
the gawdy drefs of which it had been ftripped in 
the academy for leven generations of philofo- 
phers at leaft. If the Roman ladies were not Pla- 
tonics in love, they were fuch in philofophical 
fpeculation ; and the emperors Adrian, Anto- 
iij-Nus, and Marcus Aurelius, for inftanee, 
were as fond of the philofophical gown, as of 
the imperial mantle. Julian was fp, not long 
after them, to a degree of fanaticifm. 


SECT. 
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SECT. X. 

W ]H E N I come to fpeak of authority in 
matters of religion, of the Chriftian par- 
ticularly, it will be proper to Ihew how plato- 
nifm was incorporated with it j how the former 
ferved to deck out the artificial theology grafted 
on revelation ; and how the latter ferved to per- 
petuate the former. Here I confider platonifm 
relatively to the elFeds it has had on fciencc in 
general : and as to them, I fay that they have 
perverted the ufe of reafon, and corrupted the 
firft elements of human knowledge, or fubfti- 
tuted fuch as are phantaftical in the place of fuch 
as are real, Thefe firft elements of human 
knowledge are the ideas we acquire, according to 
the eftabliftied order of human nature, from the 
very dawn of life. As we grow up we learn of 
courfe to examine, to compound, and to com- 
pare thefe in Ibme degree or other, and fuffici- 
ently for our ordinary ufe in the ftations and cir- 
cumftances of life wherein we are placed. If all 
this be not very accurately done, as it is not al- 
ways, and perhaps feldom, there arifes very 
rarely any great inconvcniency from it. But the 
cafe becomes extremely different in matters qf 
higher concern, in thofe of philofophy, and of 
the firft philofophy efpecially. The more com- 
plex, and the more abftradt our ideas and no- 
tions are, the more likely are we to frame or re- 

taia 
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tain them ill ; the confequence of which muft 
be error on the moft important fubjefts that can 
exercife the human mind. What Ihali we fay 
then of a writer, who has not only propagated 
on thefe fubjefts phantaftical ideas and notions 
for real, with an impofing air, but has attempted 
to turn mankind out of the way of framing any 
others on every fubjeft ? Shall we fay that he was 
the philofophical Homer ? We fliall trifle egre- 
gioufly if we do. Allufion, allegory, meta- 
phor, and every part qf figurative ftyle is the 
poet’s language. Figments of imagination arc 
his fubjeft. The philofopher may fometimes 
employ the former cautioufly, and under much 
control : the latter never. Reafon muft be his 
guide, and truth alone his fubjeft. When they 
;are not fuch, thq’ he keeps the name, he goes out 
of the charadcr : he is guilty of fraud. Plato 
was eminently guilty of it : and the taint has 
defcended, like that of original fin, to his po- 
fterity. 

All his lineal fucceflbrs have followed the 
jsxample he fet them in feveral forms, according 
to their feveral talents. They attempted it even 
in phyfics. But error of this kind has not been 
eftabliflied, nor fixed, nor fanftified. Corporeal 
nature affords a public ftandard obvious to fenle, 
and by which every man may try the ideas and 
notions of another, whether they be phantaftic or 
real ; and for this reafon phyfical knowledge has 
|jeen in almofl: a conftant courfc of improvement ; 

5 
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the errors have been from age to age corre 6 led ; 
and the fenfibk phaenomena, which are the ob- 
jefSis of it, being numberleis, it has been vaftly 
extended, as well as afcertained, in thefe latter 
ages. Since the revival of experimental philo- 
fophy, fpeeulative whimfical naturalifts have im- 
pofed no more than Ovid, who did not mean, 
nor than Lucretius, who did mean, to impole 
their phyfics for true phiiofophy, 

Plato did his beft to dilgrace this criterion, 
and to perfuade men not to trufl; to it, even to 
verify their fimple ideas of fenfible objeds. Me- 
taphyfics fuited his purpofe better, juft as an half 
light fuits better, than a full light, thepurpofe of 
one who has falfe wares to vend. We have in- 
d.eed in our minds a criterion of fpiritual nature, 
and of matters purely intelligible. But this cri- 
terion is not as public, and as common to all 
•men, as the other. However phantaftical, in- 
adequate, or confufed and obfcure the ideas and 
notions of another man may appear to me, he is 
at liberty to afErm that they appear quite other- 
wife in his mind : and tho’ I may not believe him, 
I cannot contradid him. W^hat can I fay to a 
•myftic, who boafts of fpecial grace, and divine 
illuminations ; or to a metaphyfician, who pre- 
tends to make incomprehenfibie abftradions, and 
to clamber up Plato’s myftic ladder from opi- 
nion to knowledge, the knowledge of Immaterial 
forms, more than this, I perceive no fuch illu- 
minations, I can make no fuch abftradions, :I 

have 
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fiave no fuch ladder ? Thefe divines and philofo- 
phers are flopped, like their fellow-creatures, on 
the very outfkirts of the intelkdlual world, not- 
withftanding their boafts : and if they related 
nothing of it more than what they have fel4 
feen, and known, they would relate nothing more 
than other phiiofbphical travellers. But as they 
pretend to have gone farther, they may well 
pretend to have felt, feen, and known more. 

Plato was fuch a traveller, and the father of 
philofophicai lying to us, who are not acquainted 
with thofe who preceded him. Thofe who pre- 
ceded him might neglefl an exaj5l determination 
of ideas, and a fteady ufe of words, the figns 
of thefe Ideas j which is no more than ail philo 
fophers are apt to do : but he is to u$ the firfe 
who taught men, inftead of diftrufting, to re- 
nounce their fenfes in the fearch of truth ^ and, 
inftead of taking their ideas from the outward 
impreffions, and inward fuggeftions of nature,, 
to take them from an affumed region of ideas, 
which never exifted out of delirious brains. This 
doftrine, that poifons fcience to the very roots, 
is in part fo abfurd, and in part fo notorioufly 
faife, that we may juftly wonder how he could 
miftake the truth in one cafe, and affirm, if he 
really meant to affirm, and expeded to be be* 
Moved, diredly againft it in the other. That we 
cannot have knowledge of fenfiblc objedls, ab- 
iblute knowledge, a knowledge of the effences of 
the fubftances, is moft true i not for the reafon 

he 
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he gives, becaufe they are in a perpetual flux, 
always generating, never exifting : but becaufe 
we cannot difcern by our fenfes their inward con- 
flitutions and firft (qualities, nor any thing more 
than their effefts on us. Such knowledge is re- 
lative to our Rate, and would not be the fame 
In another ; it is human knovyledge j no more. 
But ftill it is one kind of knowledge, and very 
fufficient for us. I have not an opinion, I know, 
that I am warmed or burned ; and if Chriftianity 
had been never publiihed, I Ihould have known, 
not believed, myfelf to be a man, not a cock. 
As Maleranche, who was tranfported by the 
delirium of Plato, by that of Des Cartes, 
and by his own all at once, made ufe of faith to 
rcalife fenfitive knowledge fo Plato found in 
the intelledual world the forms and elTences of 
fubftances, as well as the ideas and notions that 
we have of mixed modes and relations. All 
thefe, according to him, were fixed and perma- 
nent, eternal exemplars and divine entities, and 
therefore the foie objeds of fcience. Reafon 
was placed between the objeds of intelled and of 
fenfe. The “ firft belong to God, and to fome 
“ of the eled among men When reafon 
rifes up to the firft, it acquires the knowledge 
of things divine : when it defcends to the latter, 
it is filled with the errors of opinion. Science is 
therefore “ a comprebenfion of things divine by 

* Inteiledus autem Dei proprias, et paucorum admo- 
dum eledorum hominum. 
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reafon f” 1 take the fubftance of what is 
here faid from Marsilius Ficinus, to whofc 
expofition of Plato’s meaning there can be no 
objeftion made : and I add, that if I took the 
■whole, the jargon would be ftill more furprifing. 

What man, who was not in the delirium of 
a metaphyfical fever, and who turned his eyes 
coolly and foberly inward, has not feen that 
we know nothing of fenfible objefts but what 
our fenfes difcover to us, and our memory re- 
tains of them after they are difcovered ; and that 
all thofe ideal entities, the abftraft forms of them, 
are the bold fictions of imagination ? Who ever 
reflected on the operations of his mind, and did 
not perceive that all his ideas, or complex no- 
tions of mixed modes and relations, arc the 
creatures of the mind, who puts them together 
for her ufe as experience and obfervation direft, 
nay arbitrarily if Ihe pleafes ; that he never dif- 
cerned them any where but' in his own mind ; 
that they are of mere human production ; and 
that as they are often variouQy combined or 
compounded by different minds, fo they are fei- 
dom preferved in any mind fteadily and invarir- 
bly ? Shall we be afraid then to fay that the 
dodrine of ideas in Plato is abfurd and falfe, 
and that he has by teaching it corrupted the firft 
elements of knowledge ? It is manifefl: that he 
has done fo, too manifeft to be denied : and for 

t Divinarum rerum cetta compreheafio. Mars. Fi- 

CEK. cpt ia TieaetetuiiiA 
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this reafoti his admirers have endeavoured rather 
■to accuftom mankind to the abfurdityj by their 
conftant imitations of it, than to defend it. 

J^OTWiTHSTANDiNG all that has been ob- 
ferved, and much more that might have been 
obferved to fhew the fallacy and impertinence 
of a philofophy that has been fo long admired, 
this philofophy has rolled down a torrent of chi- 
merical knowledge from Pagan and Chriftian an- 
tiquity, with little oppoficion, and fcarce any in- 
terruption, to the prefent age ; for which reafon 
it is as neceffary to expofe the futility of this phi- 
lofophy now, as it would have been many cen- 
turies ago. Not only Pagan, but Chriftian theo- 
logy has been derived from Plato in great mea- 
fure ; and, as ftrangely as that may found, even 
from Homer too, if he imitated Homer as 
much, and borrowed as much from him, as Lon- 
ginus and others of the ancients affirm. There 
is a certain marvellous which dazzles and feizes 
the mind, the philofophical as well as the unphj- 
lofophica! j and the man who thinking he un- 
derftands, admires his own underftanding, as 
well as the man who admires, becaufe he does 
not underftand. This gave a great luftre to the 
platonic philofophy : and is enrployed in feafon 
and out of feafon, fo as to run through almoft 
every part of it. But there is fomething more 
to be obferved. Plato affedted to write fo 
equivocally, and fo inconfiftently, according to 
the different fubjeds, and different charaflers of 

inter- 
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interlocutors, -whom he introduces in his dia- 
logues, that he might pafs either for a dogmatift, 
or a fceptic. The latter academy tOQk this 
hint j but they followed a middle coqrfe, dcny-r 
ing certainty tQ the dogmatifts, and maintaining 
probability againft the fceptics : in which middle 
courfe they could not, however, have maintaiped 
themfelyes long, as it has been obferved already. 
The latte? flatonicians thereforeaffumedthe doc- 
trines of their mafter to be dogmatical, taught 
them with all their owp improveinents as fuch^j 
fucceeded better, and lafted longer. Thus ha^ 
the fame of this fchool been preferved, and the 
philofophy been propagated, under different 
forms, CO one uniform purpofe, to fediice men 
ppt of the precin6ts of real knowledge. 

SECT, XI, 

N ot only curiofity was indulged, but wa- 
nity was Ratified by it. Aij identfty i^ 
nature, or a cognation^ as the learned Cun-r 
WORTH calls it, of the divine and human mind 
being once eftabliihed, it is no wonder that the 
bounds Qf attainable and unattainable knowledae 

O 

were confounded, and became undifcernible. 
The farther we carry our difcoveries concerning 
fhe animal fyftem wherein we have our place, 
fhe more proofs we find that all the parts of it are 
full of life, and fenfe, and intelligence, in an ii|r 
ponceiyabie variety of degrees, but in Ibmp diffr 
gree or other : ^d MALBRAJsrpHE ha^ fsal^ 
yop. iL I 
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to fay, “ les peeks animaux ne manquent pas 
“ aux microfeopes, comme les microfeopes 
“ manquent aux petits animanx.” Now the 
moral efied of fuch a furvey as this Ihould be, 
both a greater adoration of the Supreme Being, 
and a greater humiliation of ourfelves, who are 
fo clofeiy conneded with the reft of the animal 
kind. But the profane aflTumption we fpeak of 
here, which had it’s foundation in the platonic and 
Pythagoric fyftems, tends to leffen our admiration 
and adoration of the Supreme Being, or at leaft 
the humiliation of ourfelves, by taking our 
thoughts off from the fenfible connedion be- 
tween us and other animals, and by applying 
them to an imaginary connedion between the di- 
vine and human nature. There are no Anthro- 
pomorphites I think left : but there have been 
men among the moft devout theifts of Paganifm, 
and there are thofe among Chriftian philofophers 
and divines, who join God and man as abfurdly 
by a fuppofed fimilitude of intelled, knowledge, 
and manner of knowing, as thofe heretics did 
by a fuppofed fimilitude of figure. 7 anity has not 
only maintained tliis abfurdity among the fol- 
lowers of Plato, but Ipread it among thofe of 
different feds, I will not turn to the extrava- 
gant palTages of this fort, that are to be found 
in the writings we have of the latter pythagori- 
cian Platonifts. I will mention one only from 
thofe of St. Austin, which happens to occur 
to my memory, and may ferve inftar omnium. 
Nothing is fuperior to the human foul, fays- that 

father. 
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father, but God. “ Nihil eft potentius— n’t-. 
‘‘ hil eft fublimius. Quicquid fupra illameftjatri 
“ creator eft.” This doftrine the faint learned, 
as he learned that of the divine Logos, from 
PJ.ATO, or from thofe madmen, the difciples of 
PyTHAGOSAS and Plato. In Ihort, the va- 
nity of the human heart indulged itfelf in this 
kind of flattery fo much, that even the Stoics bof- 
rowed the fame notions. Human reafon is, ac- 
cording to Seneca, not only a portion of the 
divine fpirit immerfed in body, the fame in God 
and in man, with this foie difference, in him it 
is perfed, in us capable of perfedion * ; but it 
was an axiom of that fchool, that the foul is di- 
vine, and all divine natures are the fame 

Philosophers being thus drawn, in their 
own conceit, out of that clafs of beings in which 
the Creator had placed them, and having placed 
themfelves, according to their own good plea-s 
fure, and without any other claim to it than ar- 
bitrary affumption, in a fort of middle ftate, at 
leaft, between God and man, in which too they 
pretended themfelves able to place others by cer- 
tain metaphyfical noftrums j thefe mountebanks 
and their zanis were eafily induced to imagine, 
that fmce their fouls were immortal, and partich 
pant of the divine nature, they were capable of 

* la corpus liumanom pars divini fpiritus mer fe s n i 
jilis koiaLnibufqae cqmninijis. Ja ilUs confumm^ta eft | ip 
Eobis confummabilis. 

IJivit)ortt|n una ijatpra eft, 

■\ 2 IiriQW; 
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knowledge of all kinds, and of wifdom more 
than human, even whilft they wore the garb of 
humanity. Believing themfelves wrapped up in 
pure intelled, whilft they were in truth tranf- 
ported by mere imagination, they alTumed their 
knowledge, like their nature, to be divine. 
Clogged by bodies, and confined for a time tO: 
this inferior fyftem, they could not enjoy the 
full prerogatives of their own, nor attain com- 
plete abfolute knowledge. But ftill they en- 
joyed and exercifed thefe prerogatives in a good 
degree, clogged and confined as they were, when 
they abftrafted their fouls from their bodies by 
^iritual exercifes and profound meditation, and 
rofe by this abftraftion in pure intelleft up to 
contemplate the divine ideas, and to. know, if 
not as much as God, yet in, the fame manner, 
and much more than other men. Plotinus, 
who was fo afhamed to wear a body, that he 
would never fuffer any picture of it to be drawn,, 
had been ravilhed more than once, as Porphyry 
affirms, to an union with, the Supreme Intelli-- 
gence : and he himfelf had been fo once. It was 
not hard for fuch philofophers to believe, and to- 
make it believed, that the knowledge unattain- 
able by others was attainable by them ; and that 
whilft ordinary perfons, incumbered by body, 
and groveling on earth, acquired with much 
pains a little particular knowledge, they had the 
metaphyfical focret of riling to univerfals. 


Such as thefe were the men who, iftuing from. 

a the 
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the fchools of Pythagoric and Platonic .philofo- 
phy, difturbed the progrefs of real knowledge, 
and by flattering the vanity of the human mind, 
turned it to phantaftical. Heathens adopted thefe 
notions the more eafily, becaufe they had already 
■adopted thofe of genii, of demons, of ceieftial 
•and fuper-celeftial-gods, who formed a chain of 
intelligence from the human up to the Supreme^ 
•Chriftians too might adopt them the more rea- 
dily, becaufe they had other as undetermined 
•ideas of cherubim and feraphim, of thrones, 
principalities, powers, and virtues, of archan- 
gels and angels, of three hierarchies, and nine 
choirs of ceieftial fpirits, figments of crack- 
brained enthufiafts, fuch as Denys the areopa- 
gite, and the fcholar of St. Paul, if in truth, 
there was any fuch perfon, and if fome pious 
-knave did »ot forge the book, and an author for 
■it. Thefe notions might fcrve, as well as thole 
•of the Heathens, to form an intelledlual chain, 
■and a Ihort gradation of intelligence from God 
•to man. But orthodox Chriftians had no need 
of any fuch chain. They knew by the fcrip- 
-tures, that the correfpondence between God and 
man was often immediate, and even intimate and 
familiar with his eleft, and with fuch purified 
fouls as were prepared for it. They found in 
che Old teftament orie example of a patriarch 
tranflated very corporeally into heaven, and one 
in the New of an apoftle ravilhed thither, he 
knew not how. But the whole tenor of the fa- 
•cred writiljgs reprefented the Supreme Being in 
I 3 fie.,uc.n 
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frequent conference with his creatures, God co- 
venanting, or making bargains with man, and 
tnan with God ; God holding the language of 
man, reafoning, arguing, expoftulating, in a 
Very human manner, animated by human affec- 
tions, and appealing to human knowledge. In 
fliort, they believed farther, on the fame autho- 
rity, that the Word, the wifdom of the Father, 
the very God, had been incarnated here on earth, 
affumed an human body, lived like a man with 
men, and died at once by their hands, and for 
their fakes. It could not be hard furely, for 
thofe who believed aii this, and who were ac- 
cuftomed to think in this manner of the divi- 
nity, to be perfuaded that God knew by the help 
of ideas, like man, fo clofe w.is the analogy be- 
tween their natures ; that there wc:e two regions 
of ideas, the one of ideas of fenfe, the other cf 
ideas of pure i.ntelleCt; that the former being 
nothing riiorc than repreientations of appearances, 
and relative folely to the fyfte.m in which they 
arofe, nothing more could be acquired by them 
than probability, and opinion founded on it, fuf- 
ficienr indeed for vulgar ufe, tho’ not fo for phf- 
lofophical purpofes > bur that minds illuminated 
by phiioibphy could rife to the higher region, in 
which alone certainty and fcientifical knowledge 
were to be acquired, by contemplating thofe in- 
tellectual ideas, abftrafl natures, eternal efiences, 
incorporeal fubftances, and all the objeds of mg- 
taphyhes. 


From 
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From fuch phantaftical notions we know, that 
men fet out in fearch of phantaftical knowledge 
above two thoufand years ago, and how much 
Iboner we cannot fay. In hopes of reaching un- 
attainable, they neglefted attainable, knowledge; 
fcorned to confine themfelves to that to which 
they were confined by the author of nature ; and 
attempting to rife above the level of humanity, 
they funk below it : for they furely are below it, 
who imagine themfelves to be what they are not, 
to have Icnowledge where they can have none, 
and to want it where it lies open to their in- 
duftry. 

It would have been no agreeable attempt in 
thole days, nor is it a welcome one in thefe, to 
fix the bounds of attainable and unattainable 
knowledge. The philofophers we fpeak of are 
as ridiculous in a quite contrary fenfe, as the 
learned mandarins of the Chinsfe, The manda- 
rins had decided that China, a part of Tartary, 
the other ftates that lay around them, and the 
neighbouring ifiands, contained the whole world. 
They knew no ocher, they enquired after no 
other, and were aftonilhed therefore when tne 
jefuits fhewed them a map of the two hemi- 
fpheres. The philofophers remain unacquaint- 
ed with their own country, and enquire little 
about it, or about thofe that lie neareft to it. 
They are wholly taken up with imaginary coun- 
tries at ao immenfe diftance, where they never 
I 4 were, 
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Vperfej aild concerning which they can have no 
intelligence from any that have been there. But 
the abfurdity of abfurdities is this : they pro- 
hounce dogmatically, and they pretend to de- 
monftrate when they fpcak of thefe unknown 
countries ■, and they fink into doubt and hypo 
ihefis when they fpeak of their own. 

Could philofophers have been perfuaded to 
aftalyfe the human mind, to examine intuitively 
the faculties of it, and to compare them with the 
bbjedts of their enquiry, the extravagant notions 
ljx)ken of might have been foon exploded, the 
progrefs of phantaftical knowledge might have 
been ftopped early, and that of real knowledge 
might have been advanced without interruption. 

Bdr the ill ftar of knowledge contrived to 
tender this imprafticable. It has been faid, that 
Aristotle was an ungrateful fcholar to his ma- 
iler Plato. It may be fo. But this obliga- 
tion^ at Icaft, the maftcr had to the fcholar : 
the fcholar tailed a mift that hindered men from 
difccrning, a's they might have done fooner or 
later^ the abfurdity of his philofophy : and this 
mift continued thickening before the eyes of men 
for many ages-. The Romans were far from 
correding and improving the Greek philofophy. 
They contented themfelves to tranflate and imi- 
tate : and the fame fervile manner of philofophi* 
ling Hvas followed after the refurredion of letters. 
A ridiculous veneration for Plato revived with 

them ; 
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them : and Aristotle maintained in the fchools 
the empire he had ufurped every where during 
the dark ages of gothic, of arabian, and of ec- 
clefiaftical, barbarity. The ancient fathers of the 
church had recommended thefc two philofophies 
fufSciently to more modern dbdors, by their 
example and writings. But Aristotle had 
helped to defend what Plato had helped prin- 
cipally to eftablilh ; and as defence grew more 
and more neceffary from age to age, fo the re- 
putation and authority of Aristotle, which 
were great in the Mahometan, feemed to rife 
above thofe of Plato in the Chriftian, fchools of 
philofophy or at leaft to be more employed in 
them, I am not ignorant that manypaflages of 
the fathers and other Chriilian writers may be 
cited againft the peripatetic philofophy: but 
thefe palTages ferve only to multiply proofs, that 
thefe venerable perfons were apttocontradidrone 
another, and even themfeives. Cardinal Pala- 
viciNi was very angry with father Paul for 
faying, when he fpeaks of the fixth felRon of the 
council of Trent, wherein fo much ufe was made 
of the diftinftions of the St^rite, that with- 
out this affiftance “ we Ihould have had many 
** articles of faith the lefs The cardinal de- 
nies the fact fo little, that he juftifies the pro- 
ceeding by the example of thofe ancient councils, 
•who did the fame when they diftinguilhed fo 
nicely fubftance, perfon, and hypoftafis. I know 

■* Noi mancavamo “di DKdti artic^ di fedea Hift. dd 
’<011, tiid. Life. H. 

not 
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not whether it be true, tho’ I incline to believe 
it if Melancthon faid it, that the ethics of 
Aristotle were read publicly in feme churches 
inftead of the gofpels. But every one knows, 
that he and his philofophy have been Ipoken of 
by great divines and moft devout perfons of the 
Chriftian and Mahometan churches, in terms fo 
hyperbolical, that they are blafphemous. 

By fuch combinations of circumftances, and 
by others that were favorable to the Ariftotelean 
philofophy, a jargon of words that feemed to 
explain, without explaining, and the rules of a 
dialeclic that feemed to prove, and that did prove 
indilferently either in favor of truth, or of ex- 
ror, took up the whole attention of philofophers, 
and rendered it impoffible for them to make any 
advances in learning and knowledge. All the 
rational powers of the ftrongeft minds were fo 
mifapplied, that giants employed themfelves in 
picking ftraws ; and men, whofe intelledual 
light might be compared to that of Lynceus, 
wandered about in a metaphyfical and logical 
mift, always in fearch of truth, finding it fel- 
dom, and millaking often even error for it, 
Phantaftical ideas, new invented words, and new 
applications of old words put into a quaint fyl- 
logiftical form, made up the fiim of the mira- 
bilia, the inopinata, and the paradoxes of the 
Stoics. Much in the fame manner did fchoolraen 
proceed in fubtilifing their ideas and notions, and 
in turning and winding them by rules of art, 

without 
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without any concern to compare them with na- 
ture, and to verify and fix them by what is. 
The confequence has been, that altho’ much 
of the cant of the fchools is laid afide, yet 
many phantaftical or undetermined ideas and no- 
tions, and many unmeaning words, or words of 
vague fignification, which grew into ufe, or 
were confirmed in ufe then, impofe ftill ; and 
that even fome of our fineft writers banter thera- 
felves and others with them. It muft: not be 
imagined, that he who reafons, or feems rather 
to reafon, clofely and confequentially, has there- 
fore truth always on his fide. To be fure of 
this, we muft be fure that his words have idfeas 
and notions perceivable by us, attached to them ; 
we muft be fure that all thefe are fteadily em- 
ployed, and we muft be able, by a careful ana- 
lyfe ot the ideas and notions, where there is the 
Jeaft room for doubt, to difeern whether they arc 
phantaftical or real, and adequate and completi^ 
clear and diftindt, or the contrary, relatively to 
the fubjeds about which they are employed. If 
we do this, we fliall be neither feduced by decla- 
mation, nor deceived by argumentation. Some 
■writers impofe, as fairies and enchanters in ro- 
mances are faid to have done ; but if we do 
this, their charms will be broke, and either no- 
thing, or fomething extremely abfurd or weak, 
•will appear, where a ftupendous and folid pile 
prefented itfelf to our firft fight. If we negled 
this, not only Malbranche, or the bilhop of 
.Cloyne, thofe excellent poets, may lead us 
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agreeably “ per ambages deoruirtque minifteria,” 
through fuch mazes of error as none but the 
brighteft genii are able to contrive 5 but your 
ghoftly father, if you had one, might undertake 
to convince you by dint of logic, that when he 
affirms the fame body to be at the fame inftant 
in different places, he is far from affirming, 
that the fame body is and is not in the ikne 
placet. 


SECT. XII. 

I T will found oddly to fome ears, that the 
right ule of reafon, and the right condud 
of the underftanding in the inveftigation of truth, 
and the acquifition of real knowledge, is a very 
late difeovery : and yet nothing is more certain. 
Sr .was not near fo foon after the refurredion of 
letters, as it might have been expeded, that the 
phantafticai andfafhionafale philolbphy of Plato 
and Aristotle began to be exploded. Little 
by little, however, there arofe men, who made 
this ufe of the light that increafed gradually in 
the orb of fcience. There were fome effays 
made, faintly, diffidently, and occafionally at 
firft, like thole of men, who emerging out of 
darknefs, were dazzled as well as enlightened ; or 
of men, who were fenfible that they might fuffer 
for faying, that they had feen what they had 
feen, or that they knew what they knew, inop- 
pofition to the confirmed prejudices of mankind- 
Others followed with greater alTurance, like men 

born 
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born in the light, whofe eyes were able to bear a 
greater effulgence of it, and who beMes this had 
iefs, for even they had fomething to fear from 
ecclefiaftical, abetted by civil, power. One of 
thefe, and the firft that deferves to be named ia 
this roll, was our Verulam, that alionifliing 
genius, who- durft form the delign of rebuild- 
ing fcience from the foundations. I prefume not 
to fay how near he brought this defign ta hear, 
nor haw pradficabJe he left it. .But this I may- 
lay, that the foundations were ill laid before his 
time i and that h® laid, on the rock of nature- 
and truth, fuch as can alone fupport this build- 
ing, The meanefl cottage that art ever raifeci 
can reft on no other fafely and the moftftupea- 
dous pile of philofophical fyftems may reft or. 
thefe immoveably. Whatever efteem he was- 
tempted to think, by a review, of their fcattered 
remains, that the mote ancient phibfophers of 
Greece might deferve, he confidered the workst. 
of Plato andof Aristotle, which have been 
alone preferved, as the bane ofphilofophy. They 
had been followed fervilely from their own age- 
to his : by which means they had flood as bar- 
riers againft all improvementi and the poifonoua. 
fprings they had opened continued to infed all 
the ftreams of knowledge. He attempted, there- 
fore, to depofe thefe tyrants in phiiofophy, and 
to draw men off from the enthufiafm of one, and 
the fophiftry of the other, from the contempla- 
tion of confuled and ill abftraded ideas and no- 
tions, and from a wanmn, not to fay -a fraudu-* 

lent. 
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lent, ufe of words, to the contemplation of na- 
ture, and a ftrid regard to things. The very 
firft aphorifmof the Novum organum ftatesthe 
only true objedt of j.aman knowledge, and li-. 
mits that which every man may be faid to have 
acquired, to what he has difcovered of nature by 
obfervation and experience 

Human knowledge, to be real, mull: be de-. 
rived from, and tried by, what really is, accord-i 
ing to my lord Bacon and to truth ; and he was 
fo far from indulging the licentious ufe, which 
philofophers make of that dangerous power of 
the mind, the power of imagining what may be, 
and of eredling hypothefes into fyftems of know- 
ledge ; that he infills on the neceffity, not that 
we lliould doubt of every thing, but that we 
flioiild examine every thing, that we Ihould purge 
our minds of ail thofe idols, as he ftiles them, 
thofe falfe and fuperfcial notions that are taken 
from vulgar opinion, and at bell from philofo- 
phicai rumor, which were the foundations of 
platonlfm, tho’ Plato ufed fome fort of induc- 
tion, and of peripatericifm ; and finally, chat the 
mind being thus prepared to receive the diredt, or 
refiefted, rays of truth, we Ihould not rejed, but 
affift and control fenfe in a courfe of learned ex- 
perience ; abftrad our notions from things with 
theutmolt accuracy ; and proceed, as tar as \Yf 

* Homo, naturae minifler et interpres, tantum facie et 
intelligit, quantum de naturae ordine, re, vel meate, obr 
feryaverit ; nec amplius feit, aatpoteft, 

tan 
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can proceed. In the fame manner, to aphorifms 
and axioms more and more general. 

Whilst the fame of this great man was freih, 
and his works were in every learned hand both 
at home and abroad, Des Cartes arofe, ano- 
ther luminary of the phiiofophical world : and I 
could ealily fufpedt that my lord Bacon’s writ- 
ings were not unknown to him ; for as little as 
it is pretended he ufed to read, he did not dif- 
dain to borrow from authors of inferior note, of 
the fame country : and they who repay with am- 
ple intereft, like Des Cartes, into the com- 
mon ftock of learning, need not be alhamed 
to borrow fometimes. The French philofopber, 
like the Englifli, made clear and diftindt ideas the 
necelfary materials of knowledge. But then, as 
he left this important article too general and too 
loofe, fo whilft he built up truth with one hand, 
he laid a foundation for infiniteerror on the other. 
He difarmed the fcholaftics; but hefurnifhcdarms 
to the myftics. Befides clear and diftincl ideas, 
he admits a certain inward fentimentof clearnefs 
and evidence. The word fentiment is applied in 
theF rench language fo varioufly and fo confufediy, 
that it becomes often equivocal. But fmce it is 
diftinguilhed, on this occafion, from idea, it 
mufl: be meant either to fignify that immediate 
perception, which the mind has of fome felf- 
evident truth, in which cafe it is not a principle 
of knovrledge, but knowledge itfelf, intuitive 
knowled^ i or elfc it muft be meant to fignify 

that 


2 
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that apparent evidence wherewith notions and 
opinions enter into the mind of one man, that 
are not accompanied with the fame evidence, nor 
received in the fame manner, in the mbd of 
another. Now in this cafe, the lively inward 
fentiment of Des Cartes is nothing better than 
that ftrong perfuafion, wherewith every enthu- 
fiaft imagines that he fees what he does pot fee, 
hears what he does not hear, feels what he does 
not feel, and in a word, perceives what he does 
not perceive. If any thing elfe be meant by 
fentiment, thus diftlnguifhed from idea, as a 
principle of knowledge, I confefs myfelf unable 
fo much as to guefs what it is. But notwith- 
llanding this, Des Cartes holds an high rank 
among thofe benefadlors to mankind in the ad* 
yancement of knowledge, who freed human rea- 
fon from the chains of authority. He improved 
natural philofophy by geometry, and geometry 
by algebra : in which relpeft he Ihewed the way 
to our Newton. 

Gassendi was another of thefe reformers of 
philofophy, and the reftorerof the atomical doc-? 
trine. He expofed, even to ridicule, thedialec- 
lics of Aristotle : he difarmed the Perjpate- 
ticians of thefe enchanted weapons ; and would 
have completed, by his viftories over them, the; 
fubyerfionof their long eftabliflied empire, if he 
had not apprehended, with reafon, enemies much 
more formidable than mere philofophers, be^ 
paufe armed with ecclefjaliical ^nd civi], power. 

it 
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It is this fear, which has hindered thofe, who 
have cdmbated error in all ages, and who com- 
bat it ftill, from taking all the advantages which 
3 full expolition of the truth would give them. 
Their adverfaries triumph, as if the goodnefs of 
their caufe had given them the viflory; when no- 
thing has prevented their entire defeat, and re- 
duced the conteft to a drawn battle, except thisj 
that they have employed arms of every kind, 
fair and foul, without any referve ; whilfl: the 
others have employed their offenfive weapons 
with much referve, and have even blunted their 
edge when they ufed them. 

If it was tny defign to fpeak of all thofe, 
who haveadvanced real knowledge in ail its parts, 
fjnce the refurrection of letters, beyond fuch of 
the ancients at ieaft as we are acquainted with, 
the roil would be a long one. But my intention 
being to fpeak of thofe alone, who have ftudied 
the human mind, reftified, or pretended to rec- 
tify, the errors of it, and thereby improved, or 
pretended to improve, our reafon ; I Ihall con- 
tent myfelf -to mention two that are the beft 
known to me, Mr. Locke, and the author, 
perhaps I Ihould fay authors, of the Logic of 
Port-royal. 

The firftfteps towards a right eonduiSE ofthei 
undcrftanding, and a juft difeernment ef unat^ 
tamable knowledge, and of that which is attain-* 
able, in difierent kinds and degrees, are an accu- 
VoL. II, K, rate 
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'rafe analyfe of the mind, a careful review of the 
intellectual faculties, as well feparately as in their 
co-operations, and an attentiveobfervation of the 
•whole intellec'tual procedure, natural and habi- 
tual, as it has been hinted already. When this 
is well and truly done by any writer, the reader 
V. ill feel conlcioufly that it is fo ; for he will 
perceive the phenomena of his own mind to be 
fiKh as they are reprefented, and he will recol- 
Icft that the fame things have palfed there, tho’ 
he has not ahvays, or at all, cbferved them. This 
happens to me v, hen I read the Effay on Human 
Underftanding. I am led, as it were, through 
a courfe of experimental philofophy. I am 
fhewn myfelf ; and in every inftance there is an 
appeal to my own perceptions, and to tire re- 
fleftions I make’ on my own intelledual opera- 
tions. I know that this method is difagreeable 
to fome, and 1 am not furprifed that it Ihould 
be fo. There are thofe who think they do not 
want it ; and they are thofe -who want it moft. 
There are thofe likewife who fear it ; becaufe 
they -apprehend that analyfe of ideas and notions, 
that companion of them wkh the real nature' of 
things, and that Ready preclfion in the ufe of 
words, which would reduce many a dogmatic 
fyftem to pafs for notliing better than a fanciful 
hypothefls, as it really is. 

The Logic of Port-royal witt fuit fuch perfons 
as thefe, and efpecially thofe of the fecond fort 
much better. In whatever language or country 

this 
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this treatife had been pubiiflied, it would have 
af>peared to be hot an art of thinking, but art 
art of thinking conformably to Chfiflian doc- 
trines, and to thofe of Rome particularly. It is 
contrived to mangle and djftort human reafon, 
fo as to proportion it, I do not fay to revelation, 
but to theology ; tho’ theology fhbuid be pro- 
portioned to reafort i and I add, that if reafori 
could be made by abufe to ferve the purpofes 
of this theology, it might be made by no greater, 
nay, by the very fame, abufe to ferve the purpofes 
of any other, pagan or mahomecan. Now this 
proceeding is unfair : and he who holds it means 
to deceive, not to inftruft. The true art of 
thinking muft be the fame ainoirg all mannind, 
fince their inteileduai fyfcem, and the things of 
nature from which their ideas and notions ought 
to be abftraaed, are the fame. But if this ex- 
ample was followed, the art of thinking would 
vary, as the different metaphyfics of Mencius 
and Des C/iRXES, cr the different theologies of* 
the Bonzes and the Jefuits, vary. Art Ihould 
direft praflice : but thus, pradtice would direcft 
art. There would be one art of thinking for 
Chriftians, one for the doctors of Mecca, one ' 
for the literati in China, and fo on. 

Tiro’ I give, on this occafion, a preference to 
Bacon and to Locke over Des Cartes, and 
the author of the Logic of Port-royal, it is not 
from fo mean and contemptible a motive as this 
would be, that they were Englifhmen. The 
K 2 sdY-aftCC- 
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advancement of knowledge, and the improve- 
ment of reafon, ' are of common concern to aE 
rational creatures. We are all of the fame 
country in thefe refpefts ; and he who thinks and 
afts otherwife, is a promoter of fadion in the 
great commonwealth of learning. As much as 
I admire thefe two philofophers, I am not blind 
to their errors ; for even I, who have no telefco- 
pical eyes, candifcern fpots in thefe funs. I can 
difcern a tindure, and fometimes more "than a 
tindure, in Bacon, of thofe falfe notions which 
we are apt to imbibe as men, as individuals, as^ 
members of fociety, and as fcholars ; and againft 
which he himfelf is very felicitous to put us on 
our guard. I am convinced, more by his exam- 
ple than by what he fays, that thefe falfe notions 
render the admiffion of truth into the mind more 
difficult, and the hold of error more ftrono-. I 
can difcern, in Mr. Locke, fometimes ill ab- 
ftraded and ill determined ideas, from which a 
wrong application of words proceeds, and pro- 
pofitions to which I can by no means alTent. I 
cbnfefs, farther, that I have been, and am ftill, 
at a lofs to find any appearance of confiftency in 
an author who publiffied a Commentary on the 
epiftles of St. Paul, and a treatife of the rea- 
fonablenefs of Chriftianity, which he endeavours 
to prove by fad and by argument, after having 
dated as clearly, as he had done, the conditions 
and the mealttres of hiftorical probability, and 
after having written as ftrongly, as he had done, 
againft the abufe of words. I think that neither 

Bacon 
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Bacon nor Locke have kept up entirely to their 
•own rules. But I think thele rules are eftabliiked 
hy them more truly than by any others. 

That they are not fa, in one very confidera- 
ble inllance, by Des Cartes, I have obltrved 
already ; and fliall not feek for any other in that 
refpe(fl:able author. But the charge I have brought 
againft the logic above mentioned is fo very heavy, 
and this fault, among others, runs fo evidently 
through the whole book, that I think it necef- 
fary to produce fome examples of it. To pro- 
duce them will be fufhcient : I lhall make few 
or no refiedbions on them. Turn, if you pleafc, 
£0 the fourth chapter of the firfl: part, and to 
the fourteenth of thefecond, which treat of the 
ideas of things, and the ideas of figns, and of 
the propofitions wherein the names of things are 
given to their figns. You will foon fee how far 
this writer was from meaning any improvement 
to human reafon, by all the trifling matter he 
puts gravely and dogmatically together. 

That we have ideas which are made fome- 
times to ftand as figns of other ideas is true; and 
fo we have ideas which are made to ftand in the 
relations of caufe and effect to other ideas: but 
the ideas of both thefe kinds may be confidered 
nnrelaiively •, and they become ideas of figns, or 
caufes, or effedls, by an occafional aft of the 
mind, which joins them fomedmes properly, 
and fometimes improperly, in thefe relations to 
K 3 ot..ers. 
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others. The idea of refpiration, like that of 
fpontaneons motion, is one of thofe that com- 
pofe our complex idea of every animal. It is a 
part of the idea, not a fign of the whole. It 
car not be the fign of any particular animal, bc- 
caufe it is common to all animals. It cannot be 
the fign of animality, or the fuppofed abftradt 
idea of animal, becaufe we have no fuch idea. 
It cannot be the fign of that confufed crowd of 
ideal animals, that the m.ind reprefents to itfelf 
whenever we endeavour to think of animals in 
general, any more than the fign of any particu- 
lar animal. They all i.mply it ; and they may 
be faid to be fo many figns of relpiration, juft 
as well as refpiration to be a fign of them. 

But be this as it will, about which it is filly 
to beftow many words, let us obferve that this 
author, who pretends to teach njen how to think, 
endeavours to impofe on them very grofsly, as 
grofsly as if he had imagined that they could not 
think at ail without his help. Having amufed 
his readers with the hypothefis of ideas of figns, 
made fuch by nature in fome cafes, and by in- 
ftitution in others, that are fometimes certain 
and lometimes probable, ail ■vyhich is very proper 
to perplex the thoughts of young logicians ; he 
flides in, as evident examples of what he ad- 
vances, fuch as have not even an apparent con- 
needen with it. He diftinguifiics moft nicely 
betv een figns that are joined to things, and figns 
ikat are feparated from them. Symptoms, he 
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fays, the figns of fickncfs, are joined to ficknefs. 
Let it be that they are fo in nature, and in cur 
ideas, however this matter might be otherwife 
eetplained : but then he adds, as if ail thcie were 
tilings analogous, “ thus the ark, the fign of the 
“ church, was joined to Noah and his children, 
“ who were the true church at that time : thus 
“ our material temples, the frgns of the faithful, 
“ are often joined to the faithful : thus the dove, 
“ the fign or figure of the Holy Gholf, is joined 
“ to the Holy Ghofl : thus the wafliing of bap- 
“ dim, the fign or figure of fpiritual regenera- 
“ tion, is joinCvi to this regeneration.” In Ipeak- 
ing of figns that are feparated from things, he is 
not fo profuie of examples. He produces one 
only, but that as appofitely as any of the others. 
It is taken from the iacrififes of the mofaic jnfti- 
tution, which were, he fays, fo many figns of 
Jesus Christ ofierpd up in facrifice. 

I MIGHT conclude my extradis here ; but fince 
it is of Life to fliew how great reafon there is to 
o-uard againfl the fraud, as well as madnefs, of 
philofophy, it may be proper to mention a few 
more pafTages of the fame abfurdity or ridiculous 
importance out of this femous book. We are 
told then farther, that “ a thing may hide and 
difeover another thing at the fame time. It 
may be thing and fign at the fame time, and 
may bide as thing, what it difeovers as fign. 
“ Hot aflies, as a thing, hide the fire ; as a 
“ fign, difeover it. The forms that angels bor- 
K 4 “ rowed. 
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“ rowed, as things, hid them ; as figns, difeo- 
“vered them. The euchariftical fymbols, as 
“ things, hide the body of Christ ; as figns, 
“ difeover it.” Again, we are taught that 
“ the nature of a fign being to excite in the 
fenfes the idea of the thing figured by the 
idea of the thing figuring, as long as this ef- 
fed fubfifts, that is, as long as this double 
“ idea is excited, the fign fubfifts, even tho’ the 
thing be deftroyed in its own nature. Thus, 
“ it is of no moment Vvrhether the colors of the 
“ rainbow, which God has taken for a fign that 
“ he will deftroy mankind by a deluge no more, 
“ be real and true, provided that the fame im- 
“ preffion be always made on our fenfes, and 
“ that they (can he paean our fenfes?) make ufe 
*' of this impreSion to conceive the promife of 
“ God. Juft fo, it is of no moment that the 
bread of the eucharifty fubfift in its proper 
“ nature, provided that the image of bread 
which ferves us to conceive in what manner 
“ the body of Christ nouriflies our fouls, and 
how the faithful are united one with another, 
be excited conftantly in our fenfes.” One may 
now fafely challenge the ableft prqfeflbr in bed- 
lam to crowd more nonfenfe into fewer words j 
and yet it is faithfully extrafted from a book 
which is put into the hands of young men, as I 
remember that it was into mine, in order to im>! 
prove their reafon, by teaching them a right de-s 
fermination of their ideas, and a right condudt 
of?! leir underftanding, 

Tq 
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To fay the truth, tho’ experimental philofo- 
phy has been vaftly improved by the modems, 
^nd tho’ a true conduct of the underftanding may- 
be faid juftly enough to be a new difcovery in ge- 
neral, yet the fame reformers, who have rooted 
up a monftrous crop of old errors, have left forae 
ef thefe, and have planted others. The firll 
philofophy particularly has been over-run witfv 
both : and learning has finilhed the round which 
ignorance began. In the darknefs of ignorance, 
fuperftition prevailed in the light of knowledge, 
overweening curiofity, the offspring of felf-con- 
ceit, as felf-concelt is of pride. Both are natu- 
ral to the human mind, and each of them deve- 
loped iifelf into activity at different times, and in 
that ftate of things chat was proper to it : fuper- 
fticion firft; for ignorant, uncivilifed people, 
who are fierce to thejr fellow-creatures, are timid 
and docile under every apprehenfion of fuperior 
power. Of thefe difpofitions, in favorable con- 
junflures, the Perfian Zerousht, whoever he 
was, the Indian Foe, and the Arabian Maho- 
met, knew how to profit ; and the magi, the 
bonzes, and the dofiors of Mecca, were not at 
liberty, if they were inclined, to frame their no- 
tions of the firft philofophy according to nature 
and truth. They were to think on the principle 
their mafters had laid. Thefe were to be aflerted, 
pot examined. Faft was to be bent, and com# 
mori fenfe perverted, into a conformity, with 
them. Puerilities and vulgarifms were to be 

taken 
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taken for marks of a divine fimplicity, and the 
ravings of enthufiafm for the myfterious lan- 
guage of infpiration. If the cafe has not been 
quite fo bad in the Chriftian world, yet I will 
tinc'.ertake to Ihew you, in another of thefe ef- 
fays, :.t i sr.de avoured to do in one of our con- 
verfatiors, rli?.'. • he fuperftition of ignorant ages, 
and thephantaiticalknowkdge of thofe that were 
more learned, have produced fome as extrava-> 
gant opinions in theology among Chriftians, or- 
thodox and heretics, as any we can reproach to 
the Mahometans, or even to the pagans j and 
that they work their effed even at this hour. 

All errors, even thofe of ignorance and fu- - 
perftition, are hard to remove when they have 
taken lo.oghold of the minds of men, and efpe- 
cially when they are woven into fyftems of reii- 
mon. But there are fome from which men are 
unwilling to depart, and of which they grow 
fond, for a reafon that has been often touched. 
As men advance in knowledge, their felf-coor 
ceit and curiofrty are apt to increafe ; and thefe 
are fnre to be gartered by every opinion that gives 
man high notions of his own importance. What 
contradidions and inconfiftenciesare not huddled 
together in the human mind ? Superftition is 
produced by a ftnfe of our w^eaknels ; philofo- 
phical prefumption by an opinion of our ftrength ; 
and fuperftition and prefumption contribute alike 
to continue, to confirm, and propagate error. 


A SYSTEM 
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A SYSTEM of philofophy, which had not 
contained a fyftem of theology, as well as of 
politics, - would have been held in no efteem 
among the ancients. Many fuch were formed, 
but with thefe confjderable differences between 
the two forts. Errors in rules of policy and law 
were eafy to be correfted by experience, like er- 
rors in natural philofophy. Nay, the firfl; were 
fo the molt, becaufe how little regard foever phi- 
lofophers might have to experience in either cafe, 
the truth would force itfelf upon them, or others ; 
in one by the courfe of affairs ; whereas it muff 
be fought, to be had in the other. But when 
it was fought, it was obtained. Errors in theo- 
logy and metaphyfics could not be thus cor- 
rected •, neither eafily, nor at all, among men 
who feemed tacitly agreed to admit and confine 
themfelves to no criterion in thefe fciences, nei- 
ther to the phaenomena of their own fpirits in 
their dodrines about fpiritual nature, nor to the 
works of God, and the condud of his provi- 
(lence, in their fpeculations about his attributes. 

Another difierence between fyftems of theo- 
logy, and thofe of politics and laws, has been, 
and always mu ft be, this, that the latter may be 
various, nay contrary to one another, and yet 
be fuch as right reafon didates •, provided they 
do not ftand in oppofition to any of the laws of 
our nature. But in theological reafonings, and 
^hofe which are called metaphyfical, the various 

opinions 
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opinions may be all falft, or if they are not all 
fo, one alone can be true. This conlideration 
fhould have had two elFefls. It Ihould have 
rendered philofophers and divines more cautious 
in- framing opinions on fach fubjefts, and lefs po- 
fitive in maintaining them from the beginning ; 
and wheif they found a multitude of queftions 
ariie, which were indeterminable for want of a 
fufficient criterion, they fliould have ceafed the 
pUrfuit of unattainable knowledge, and have 
confined themfelves to the improvement of that 
W'hich God has judged fufficient for us, and has 
given us the means of acquiring. The very 
contrary has happened to fuch a degree of extra- 
vagance, as muft Teem delirious to every One 
who is notin the fame delirium. Can he be lefs 
tKan mad who pretends to contemplate an intel- 
Jeclual world, which he afiumes, in the dull mir- 
ror of his own mind ; of which he knows little 
more than this, that it is both dull and narrow? 
Can he be lefs tiiar. mad, who perfeveres dogma- 
tically in this pretenfion, whilll he is obliged to 
own that he arrives with many helps, much pains, 
and by flow degrees, to a little imperfedc know- 
ledge of the vifible world -^ich he inhabits, and 
concerning which he is therefore fober and mo- 
deft enough to reafon hypothetically ? In a word, 
can he be lefs than mad, who bsatts a revelation 
fuperadded to reafon, tofupply thedefedts of it, 
and who fuperadds reafon to revelation, to fup- 
ply the defedls of this too, at the fame time ? 
This is madnefs, or there is no fuch thing inci- 
dent 
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dent to our nature : and into this kind of mad- 
nels the greateft genii have been the moft apt to 
fall : a St. Paul, profound in cabaliftical learn- 
ing 1 a St. Austin, deep read in Plato ; a fa- 
ther Malbranche, and a bifliop of Cloyne. 
Elevation of genius makes them giddy : and 
thefe men, like thofe who are born in the pur- 
ple, imagine they can do every thing they have 
a mind to do, becaufe they can do more thaa 
others. The miftake has been fatal to both j to 
thefe heroes in philofophy, as well as to the others.' 
Tho’ all men are not placed on the fame levels 
there is a level above which no man can rife: and 
he who compares the nature of his mind with 
the nature of things will be fure to find it. 

I HAVE now thrown upon paper all that oc- 
curs to my prefent thoughts, or all that I have 
leifure to digeft and extend, of what has been 
thrown out in many converfations concerning the 
folly and prefumption of philofophers, the rife 
and progrefs of their boafted fcience, the propa' 
gation of error and fuperftition, and the partiaj 
attempts that have been made to reform the 
abufes of human reafon. It has amufed me in 
writing, I wifli it may amufe you in reading, 
and be ofinftrudlonto us both. Regular trea- 
tifes and complete lyftems you do not expert 
from me : nor Ihould you have them, if I had 
a much higher opinion of my own capacity than 
I have. My fuperiors in knowledge and parts 
would do, better perhaps, if even they were con- 
tent 
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tent to write eflays, that they might improve, 
corredt, or rejeft, as I am always ready to doj 
cn farther observation, refledioHj and informa- 
tion. In the mean time, what has been now 
faid may be fulHcient, as I think, to eftablifh the 
general propofition, that there would be more 
real knowledge, and more true wifdom among 
mankind, if there was iefs learning, and lefs 
philofophy. 



POSTSCRIPT 


TO THE 

SECOND ESSAY. 


TTAVING obferved, in the foregoing effay, 
-*• how abfurdly and prefumptuoufly philofo- 
phers reafon upon a luppoled analogy of the hu- 
man with the divine mind, whilft they fcorn to 
look downwards, and to obferve the real analogy 
that there is between the mind or foiU of the 
whole animal kind, the human Ipecies included; 
it has come into my thoughts to add the reflec- 
tions that follow as relative to the famefubjefl:. 

You may fee in Tully that the Stoics, 
who obferved the internal and external conftitii- 
tions of men to be very differently affefted, ac- 
cording to the different climates, concluded from 
thence, tha: there were creatures of more fub- 
lime natures in purer air and filled unknown 
fpaces with thefe unknown inhabitants. I am 

* Dc nat. deor. Lib, ii, 

far 
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far from embracing this hypothefis 5 but it feems^ 
to me that there is a probability fufficient to 
force our aflent to another, which has prevailed 
lefs, becaufe it is founded on a degree of aftro- 
Bomical knowledge that few perfons have now,- 
or had anciently ^ whereas the former h a mere 
wild alTumptlon of imagination. The hypotl^c- 
fis I mea% is that which we find in the Cofma- 
theoros of Mr. Huygens, and from which Fon« 
TENELLE has borrowed the materials of his pretty- 
book of the Plurality of words. Tho’ I give' 
this hypothefis fo modern an original, becaufe it 
h beft known and fufficient for my purpofe, I 
am not ignorant that it had been advanced be-^ 
fore, and that Orpheus, as well as Mr. Huy- 
gens, peopled tlie planets. We have reafon to 
think he did by thufe verfes which Proclus has 
preferved^ and in which the Thracian bard fpeaks 
of houfes and cities in the moon. But how old 
or how new ioever this hypothefis may be, it 
aflumes you know, that .the planets of our folar 
fyftem, and the fame may be alTumed of thofe of 
a multitude of other folar iyftems, which the 
immenfity of the univerfe contains, are worlds 
that have an analogy with ours, and the habita-' 
tions of animals that have an analogy with us^ 
The analogy muft be no doubt, very remote,, 
in fuch a vaft variety of pofitions, conftituti.ns,. 
and laws of nature : but ftill there may be, and 
chere are very probably, relations both phyfical 
^nd moral between all thefe numbcrlefs worlds^ 
and fyftems of worlds, as between various parts^ 

of 
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of one ftupendous whole, and the habitations of 
ten thoufand times ten thoufand millions of in- 
telleftual corporeal beings, who live, like us, 
under the providence, general or particular, of 
the incomprehenfible Creator of all things. 

Shall we be fo abfurd and fo impertinent 
now as to imagine, that all thefe creatures of 
God, tho’ corporeal like men, are confined to 
the fame degree of intelligence, or even to the 
fame manner of knowing ? or, rather than be- 
lieve that they are in thefe, and perhaps in 
other refpeds, fuperior to us, lhall we alTeit 
that there are no fuch beings, and deny that they 
exift, tho’ we difcover feme of their habitations? 
Philofophers who lived before the invention of 
microfcopes might nave aflerted juft as well* 
that the “ minima naturae,” imperceptible by 
their minutencfe, as thefe beings by their di& 
tance, did not exift* We cannot difcern a gr»» 
dation of beings in other planets by the help qf 
telefcopes, as we obferve fuch a gradation by 
the help of microfcopes in our own ; but the 
gradation of fenfe and intelligence in our own, 
from animal to animal, and of intelligence, prin- 
cipally, up to man, as well as the very abrupt 
manner, if I may fay fo, in which this evidentiy 
unfinifhed intellectual lyftem ftops at the hu- 
man Ipecics, gives great reaibn tu believe, that 
this gradation is continued upwards m other fyf- 
terns, as we perceive it to be continued down- 
wards in ours. We may well fu^ecl that ours 

VoL. II. L 
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is the loweft, in this relpeft, of all mundane 
fyftems ; fince the rational is fo nearly con- 
neftcd, as it is here, with the irrational : and 
there may be as much difference between fome 
other creature of God, without having recourfe 
to angels and archangels,, and man, as there is 
between a man and an oyfter. 

We are not able to conceive any manner of 
knowing, which we have not : and yet certain 
it is, that there m.ay be many fuch. But even 
if we alTume arbitrarily, that there is no other 
manner of knowing, as thofe profane divines do 
who confine that of God himfeif to knowledge 
by ideas j yet will it be ftill evident, that other 
creatures of God may enjoy the fame faculties 
that we have in a more perfect manner. It is 
eafy to conceive, for inftance, that there may 
be animals whofe fcnfes can penetrate the inmoft 
conftirutions of fubftances, and who, having 
ideas of their real effences, know the firft ge- 
neral principles and caufes, where we know no- 
thing more than fome particular effedis. There 
may be minds wherein ideas and notions once 
received or framed, never fade nor vary. Such 
minds may difcern, at one glance, and by im- 
mediate intuition, the agreement or repugnancy" 
of all their ideas and notions. The folution of 
the moft difficult problem may be to them as 
eafy, as the comparifon which Ihews the equality 
6f twice two to four is to us. In a word, there 
may be, and it implies no coatradiftion to fup- 
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pole that there are, creatures in other fyftfms of 
animal being tempered with finer clay, ccfr in 
nobler moulds, than the human, and animated 
by fpirits more fubtile and volatile than ours, 
whatever theirs or ours are. It were to be wilhed 
that philofopJiers, who are fo intent on the leaft 
probable hypothefes, would contemplate this, 
and would compare the manifeft impeifeftions 
of their own nature with the pofllble, nay pro- 
bable, excellencies of other animal natures. They 
might avoid one extreme into which they are 
apt to fall, by looking down on inferior beings ; 
and another, by looking up at fuperior. This 
double view would teach them neither to under- 
value human nature, as fome have done ; nor to 
over-rate it, which is the folly of more. 

What has been here faid concerning the in- 
telligent inhabitants of other planets is, purely 
hypothetical. It can pafs for nothing more. But 
I am fare that it is much more conliftenti and 
more conceivable, than the other fyftem, which 
prevails in our days, as it did in thofe of old, 
the fyftem of an intelkftual world, a world of im- 
material ideas and of fpiritual natures. Neither is 
it liable to have fuch abfurd notions and praflices 
grafted upon it, as have been grafted on the other. 
The inconfiftency of maintaining, like Pvtha- 
OOEAS, that the human foul is a portion of the 
deity, “ particiila divinae aurae,” and at the 
fame time, that there are other fpiritual beings 
between God and man; or like St* 

L a that 
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that there is no mind exiftent between the hu- 
man and the fupreme mind, “ nec ulla na- 
“ tura interpofita j” and, at the fame time, that 
there are intelligencies^ fuperior to man, and in- 
ferior to God ; the inconfiftency of thefe opinions, 
I fay, is equal, and equally obvious. But, on. 
the other hand, to deny that there is any affinity 
between the fupreme and created intelligences is 
very confident with this affiimption, that the 
chain of intelligence from man upwards, through 
many orders of created intelkdlual beings, is im- 
meafurably long, tho’ the uppermoft link of this 
chain is not fuppofed to be faftened to the throne 
of infinite wifdom, nor to be nearer to it than 
the lowermoft. Again: fince our planet is 
inhabited by corporeal intelledual beings, the 
hypothefis that aifumes the other planets to be 
fo likewife, is much more conceivable than that 
of legions of angels, of demons and genii, and 
of pure and impure Ipirits, which pagan theo- 
logy invented, and Jews and Chriftians adopted. 
Whether we fuppofe thefe beings immaterial, 
according to the prefent mode of opinion ; or 
whether we fuppofe them, as the ancients both 
heathens and Chriftians did generally, to be fine 
material fubftances, like that whereof they made 
the human foul, or wherewith they thought pro- 
per to clothe it in its feparate ftate, and of which 
TutLY Jays in his Tufculans, “ tanta ejus 
tenuitas, ut fugiat aciem;” whichever we 
fuppofe, tliis hypothefis Hands on no other foun- 
dation, philofophically fpeaking, than that of a 
I mere 
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mere polTible exiftence of fuch fpirits as are ad- 
mitted for divers theological ufes. The other 
hypothefis is founded on what we know of a<?tual 
exiftence. We are led to it by a plain, dired, 
and unforced analogy. We know that there are 
habitations : and we aflume that they are in- 
habited. 

The firft might appear plauiible, as it did in 
thofe ages when poets and philofophers, as well 
as the vulgar, imagined that the Supreme Be- 
ing, who fpoke, to ufe a common expreffion, 
and the univerfe was made, and every a£l of 
whofe will is fufficient to deftroy it again, flood 
in need, like fome earthly monarch, of mini- 
fters to attend his throne, of meffengers to con- 
vey, and of troops to execute, his orders : whea 
they looked on the vifible world as on a great 
palace, whofe floor was the earth, and whole 
deling, or upper flory, was the fky * ; and when, 
in confequence of fuch phantaftical notions, they 
fuppofed the upper flory, or heaven, to be the 
habitation of gods, and of other ceieftial per- 
fbns, as the lower flory, or earth, was that of 
men. But it is time that thefe w'ild imaginations 
fliould have no longer any place in the firft phi- 
lofophy. As far as revelation reaiifes and fanc- 
dfies them, they mull be employed by the di- 
vine 1 and he has, in revelation, a lufficient 
authority for employing them. The philofopher, 
whofe objeft is natural theology, has not the 

• Cojus coelum laqaear, et terra pasiweBtuin. 

L 3 fame*. 
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5.1 rei],:y rf fuch exiftences 
' ' l;c .-it’ceo :r -- l;.';oA'.cdge he has 
;: . c- d.':a l e c^innot be juftified in 

ge.r bv‘)Crid -.r-c bcuncs which this Knowledge 
prefcriues. f aith and reaibn, revealed and na*’ 
turul knowledge, ought to be always diftin- 
guilhed ; left one Giould be confined, and the 
other extended too much: and divines and phi- 
lolbphers ftiould keep in thtir diftincl provinces. 

Thus they proceed, for the moft part, in 
matters of natural philofophy. The modern 
philofophers, tho’ very good Chriftians, com- 
municate the wonderful difcoveries that have 
been made in corporeal nature, and concerning 
the true fyftem of the univerfe, without any 
regard to their repugnancy to the mofaic hiftory 
of the creation, and to aimoft all the notions of 
the facred penman, which were plainly thofe of 
an ignorant people and unphilofophical ages. 
When fuch of thefe philofophers as are divines 
endeavour to reconcile to philofophical truth 
tliefe apparent contradiftions to it, they do but 
ihake the authority of the feriptures, and £hew 
rnoft evidently how necelTary it is to keep theo- 
logy and philofophy each on its proper bottom, 
and to avoid at leaft, by comparing thefe diffe- 
rent fyfteras, to demon ftrate that they are irre- 
concileabie. St. Austin and others paid, as 
divines, no regard to cofmography, and flatly 
denied the antipodes. The inquifitors at ijlome 
denied that G-titiTi faw what he faid he law. 
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and puni&ed him very confeqnentially for faying 
that he faw it. Several divines follow tlu fame 
method. They enter into cofmographicai dif- 
quifitions no more than St. Austdj, nor into 
ailronomical any more than the Roman inquifi- 
tors ; but content themlelves to take the hiftory 
of the creation according to the literal and ob- 
vious fenfe, as they find it related in the book 
of Genefis, and as they would take any other 
journal or hiftorkal relation. They who have 
done otherwife, and have found, upon trial, tliat 
this relation, thus underftood, could not be re- 
conciled to nature, reafon, philofophy, nor natu- 
ral theology (for natural theology teaches us to 
think of God in a manner very oppofite to the 
ideas which Moses gives of the Supreme Being, 
and of liis operatio/is) have made ufe of two ex- 
pedients lictle favorable to the mofaic hiftory ; 

. for fo me have aftlimed it to be in this part v/holly 
mythological ; and others, unable to wreft natu- 
ral philofop''y into an agreement with it, have 
ib wrefted the text into a feeming agrec.nent 
with their philofophical theories, as to make it 
plain that this text may be applied to any hypo- 
ihefis, with feme ingenuity, a Ml in languages, 

and a knowledge of antiquity. But I ftop 

Jiere .a digrefiion that might carry me infenfibly 
a great way, and that was intended only to fhew, 
that fince men have nor admitted, in favor of 
revelation, a fyftem of phyfics that is inconfift- 
£nt with philofophical truth, there is no reafon 
for admitting, in favor of the fame revelation, a 
L 4 fyftem 
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fyftem of pneumatics that is fo too : whereas 
an hypothefis that has feme foundations of pro- 
Lability in natural philofophy may be admitted, 
for this reafon, by the philofopher ; and even by 
the divine for another reafon, becaufe it is not 
inconfiftent with revelation. If it be faid that 
the pneumatical fyftem, which cftablifees fo 
many orders of fpirjtual beings, is not inconfift- 
ent with any knowledge that we have of nature j 
that it is properly a fyftem, becaufe it is efta- 
blilhed on revealed authority ; arid that if we 
confider it in a philofophical light alone, and 
merely as an hypothefis, it is better founded than 
the other i fince we may alTume, that there is a 
world of fpirits, from what we know of our own 
Ipirit, by a more direft and eafy analogy than 
that by which we affume, that the planets are 
inhabited by corporeal intelligent animals : if 
this be faid, the anfwer is obvious and decifive. 
That there are fuch Ipiritual beings, as the au- 
thority of revelation is brought to prove, may not 
be inconfiftent with fome philofophical truths, 
but is fo with others. Let it be, that any know- 
ledge we have of natural philofophy does not 
contradifl: this fyftem : yet is it fufpicious to the 
Srft philofophy, becaufe unneceftary; and in- 
confiftent with it, becaufe the reafons for the 
generation, to Ipeak like the heathen, or the crea-, 
tion, to fpeak like Jews and Chriftians, of this 
unneceftary. world of ipirits, the fuppofed man- 
ner of their exiftence, and the ufes to which they 
are put, or fufiered to put thcmfelves, with a 

myltifude 
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multitude of other circumftances, ftand in oppo- 
fition to feveral truths of the firft philofopliy-, or 
natural t:.eolc^, and have ferved only to pro- 
mote polytheifm, fuperftition, and idolatry. 
Thefe dogmas then, for if they are revealed they 
ceafe to be hypothefes, muft be folely maintained 
on the authority of the fcriptures. 

If the divine keeps on that ground, he cannot 
be defeated. He may own his inability to an- 
fwer the objedtions, and to folve the dilBcukies 
oppofed to hiip } or may refufe more prudently 
ftill to give any attention to philolbphical rea- 
fonings, by urging, that a time will come, a 
time appointed of the Father, when every knot 
will be untied, and every fee.ming repugnancy of 
reafon to revelation w ill be reconciled j and that 
he is contented, as the philofopher ought to be, 
to wait for that time. The rabbi might defer 
his anfwer till Elias comes; The ChiSlian till 
the Meflias comes in his glory, and till the con- 
fummation of things. In the mean while, a 
fort of truce fhould take place between the di- 
vine and the philofopher. The former fhould 
forbear the vain attempt of bending reafon to 
fupport revelation in this cafe; which is often 
done in many others, and almoft always with 
notable prejudice to rhe latter. The philofopher 
fhould forbear to invade the province of the di- 
vine, on this condition; and fhould content him- 
felf to affert and promote natural tbeolc^, 
without oppoling jt to fupernatutal. Both of 

them 
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them might thus concur in receiving the hypo- 
thecs of planetary worlds, which does not re- 
quire to be contrafted with the other, nor Ihould 
have been fo by me, if I had not thought it ne- 
ceflary to Ihew at the fame time, that there are 
probably finite created intelligences vaftly fupe- 
rior to the human, and that there is however no 
filch gradation of intelligent beings, as raifes the 
raoft elevated of them a jot nearer to the fupreme 
intelligence than the loweft. I oppofe this theo- 
logical fyftem, and I defend the philofophical 
hypothefis, the rather, becaufe by thefe means 
we may combat the pride and prefumption cf 
metaphyficians in two mofb flagrant inftances, 
in the aflumption of a gradation of the fame in- 
telligence and knowledge from man to God, as 
I have faid already, and in that by which man 
is made the final caufe of the whole creation? 
for if the planets of our folar fyftem are worlds 
inhabited like ours, and if the fixed ftars are 
other funs about which other planets revolve, 
the celeftial phaenomena were no more made for 
Hs than we for them. That noble feene of the 
univerfe, which modern philofophy has opened, 
gives ample room for all the planetary inhabi- 
tants, whom it leads, and even conftrains us to 
fuppofe. Where the Ipirits of the other fyftem 
refide was a queftion eafily anfwered, when fiiper- 
ftition and hypothefis made up the fum of theo- 
logy and philofophy. But it is not fo caij' to be 
anfwered now. Are the good and pure Ipirits 
in heaven? But where is heaven? Is it beyond 

all 


I 
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all the folar fyftems of the univerfe ? Or is it,' 
like the intermundia of Epicurus, in expanfes 
between them ? Are the evil and impure Ipirits 
in hell ? but where is hell? Is it in the center 
of any one planet for every fyftem ? Or is it in 
the center of every planet ? Do others wander 
in air ? or refide latent in every element ? Are 
they confined invifibly, like thofe that the Chi- 
nefe imagine, to certain countries and cities, to 
rivers and lakes, to woods and mountains ? Or 
is it their employment to attend on particular 
men, the guardian angels of feme, or the devils 
and the tempters of others j for temptation is 
aferibed to the evil Ipirits ftill, tho’ polTeiSon is 
fo no longer, I think, out of Spain and Portu- 
gal, and other countries where religious igno- 
rance prevails as much as in them, if any fuch 
there are ? Tantum 
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SECTION I. 

I HAD finiftied the laft eflay before I recol- 
leded that there was fomething in Mr* 
Locke’s Difcourfe concerning the reaibn- 
ablenefs of Chriftianity, very repugnant to what 
I have advanced about the knowledge of the 
one true God, and to what I fhali have occafion 
to fay, on another occafion, about thS ignorance 
of natural religion, under which it is fuppofcd 
that mankind labored before the coming of 
Christ. I fiiall not anticipate the fccond point, 
but fhall beftow fome more refiedions on tJife 
firfl:, in order to judge, whiifl: the fubjed is 
frelli in my mind, whether I ought to retrad 
any thing that I have faid to you in converfation, 
or that has fallen from my pen upon the fub-^ 
jed. If it appears, on examination, that my no- 
tions are not fo well founded in fad and in rea- 
fon, as thofe of this great man, in the pidcnt 
cafe, I flaall fabmk with pieafure to an authority, 

that 

( 
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that I re^e£l extremely in all cafes ; and if it 
appears that they are better founded than his, in 
both, one ufeful lelTon will be the refult of this 
examination': we Ihall learn how unfafe it is to 
take for granted any thing, in matters efpe- 
cially which concern, or which are thought to 
concern, [religion, that we have not ourftlves 
examineiji and how inexcufable it is to do this 
in cafes wherein we may be able, with a little 
pains, to judge for ourfeives. 

The firft article of natural theology, in 
which the heathens were deficient, according to 
Mr. Lock-e, was the knowledge of one God, 
in^er of all things. He admits, at the fame 
time, that the works of nature, in every part of 
them, fufficiently evidenced a deity; and that, 
by the impreflions of himfelf, God was eafy to 
be found. Thefc aflcrtions do not feem very 
confiftcnt: and Lherefore it is added, that the 
■world made fo little ufe of their reafon, that 
they law him not, “ fenfe and lull blinded their 
minds. But the rational and thinking part of 
V mankind, he confefles, found the one fuprerac, 
invifible God, when they fought after him.” If 
ibis be true now, as it is moft certainly, the hea- 
then world made as good ufe of their reafon, for 
ought I can fee, as the Chriftiah worlds In this, 
it is not the irrational and unthinking, but the 
rational and thinking, part of mankind who 
feek, and find the true God : and juft fo we are 
told chat it was in the other. Befides, if this 

be 
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be true, it follows, that this great and funda- 
mental article of natural theology is difcoverablc 
by a due ufe of human reafon ; and Mr, Locke 
acknowledges accordingly, again, that God was 
found by the wife and virtuous : which is a limi- 
tation of no great fignificancy to his purpofe, 
fince the vicious would have fought him in no 
ftate of mankind, nor the foolifli have found 
him. But, fays this writer, the wife and virtu- 
ous had never authority enough to prevail on 
the multitude, and to perfuade the focieties of 
men, that there was but one God. If he had 
proved, as well as affirmed this, he would only 
have proved, what no man denies, that fufficient 
means to reclaim men from polytheifin and ido- 
latry, and to eftablilh the belief of one God, 
appear to have been wanting in general, and to 
a great degree, as far as the memorials we have 
of ancient nations can fiiew. He would not 
have proved, that the light of nature was infuf- 
ficient, nor that the religion of nature was de^ 
fedirive in this refpedt. He would not have proved, 
what he had in view to eftabliQi, that the belief 
and worfhip of one God was the national religion 
of the Ifraeiites alone, and that it was their par- 
ticular privilege and advantage to know the 
true God, and the true worlhip of him ; whilft 
all other nations, from the beginning, adored the 
hoffc of heaven, as Eusebius alTerts very confi* 
dently, tho’ he is far from proving it. 

Eusebius took much pains, and pfed much 

VoL, II. M art, 
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art, I might fay artifice, to fpread an opinion 
that this knowledge and all good theology were 
derived from the Jews, and from their fcripturesj 
nay, that the plilology and philofophy of the 
whole learned world were purloined from thence, 
and the heathens were plagiaries, who lighted their 
candles at the fire of the fanftuary ; as fome mo- 
dern Eusebius or other. Gale, I think, ex- 
prefles himfelf Josephus had gone before Eu- 
sebius in the fame defign ; for thus far Jews 
and Chriftians made their caufe common : and 
he had begun to falfify chronology, that he 
might give his nation a furprifing antiquity. Eu- 
sebius did the fam.e.i and without taking the 
trouble of defcending into particulars,, many of 
which are acknowledged by learned and ortho- 
dox writers, I may fay, that from that time to 
this, or to the time when by the revival of let- 
ters, and the invention of printing, the know- 
ledge of antiquity was made mo.'‘e eafy and 
common, much the fame practice was con- 
cbued with much the fame fuccefs. Ancient 
memorials have been forged and altered for this 
particular purpofe, mere affumptions have been 
delivered as fads, and nothing has been neglefb^ 
ed to give not only antiquity, but illuftration,, 
to a nation that never had much of the latter out 
of their own writings, and thofe of Chriftianity. 
As the hiftory of the Jews was committed to 
the care of their fcribes ; fo the propagation of 
every learned fyftem, that could tend to the 
confirmation of it bv reconciling anachronifms 

and 
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and by coloring improbabilities, has been the. 
charge of a particular order of men among 
Chriftians, who had the monopoly of learning 
for many ages, and who have had a great lhare 
of it fince. This has been impofed on the bulk 
of mankind, prepared by their prejudices to 
acquiefce under the authority of great names, 
and frightened from examining by the enormous 
piles of Greek, and Latin, and eaftern languages, 
in which fuch authors feera to entrench thera- 
felves. 

Notwithstanbing this, I will fay, and, 
if I know any thing, I fay it on knowledge, 
that thefe entrenchments are not tenable. They 
cannot be battered down always, perhaps, by 
the fame arms by which they are defended : 
but furc I am, they may be undermined ; and 
hb who ftkrches their foundations will find that 
they are laid on fand. JosepMcs and Eusebios 
will be of great ufe to him againft themfeiv^. 
Their writings are repertories of valuable frag- 
ments, and of fuch as would be more fo, if more 
credit could be given to the fidelity of thofe who 
cite them. I have fometimes thought, that we 
might apply properly enough to the Jew, and 
the Chriftian, author, what La Bruyere fays, 
in his Charadters of Perault, that he quoted 
fo many paffages from ancient writers, whilft He 
attempted to prove the fuperiority of the mi>' 
derns, that his works were read for the fake of 
thefe paiTages. 

Me 


Thinking 
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Thinking in this rtianner, I could not fail to 
be furprifed when I found fuch alTertions as are 
mentioned above, in ,a treatife writ by Mr. 
Locke. The common herd of writers copy 
one another in every point that makes for their 
common caufe, about which alone, and not 
about truth, they feem to be concerned. They 
ajSrm over and over fo pofitively, and fo long, 
things deftitute of proof, or evident falfities, 
that even the laft grow into belief ; according 
to the pradice of the court of Rome, as father 
Paul reprcfents it, in her ufurpations. I Ihould 
not have eafily fufpeded Mr. Locke of fuch a 
proceeding, nor of alErming dogmatically what 
he had not fufficiently examined. But he has 
writ below himfelf in this inftance, by going out 
of his way, and has aflumed the fpirit of thofe 
who write on the fame fubjeft ; much like Sir 
Isaac Newton, who loft himfelf in the vague 
probabilities of chronology, after having purfued 
with fo much fuccefs the certainty of mathema- 
tical demonftration, 

I MEDDLE not here with any thing that is 
faid concerning that clear knowledge of their 
duty, which was wanting to mankind, as Mr. 
Locke affirms very untruly, before the coming 
of Christ; nor with the theological part of 
this treatife. I confine myfelf to thefe propo- 
litions : That all the heathens were in a ftate of 
darknefs, and ignorance of the true God ; and 
confequently that the belief and worlhip of one 

God 
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God was the national religion of the Ifraelites 
alone. Now here I obferve a want of that pre- 
cifion, which this great man is fo careful to keep 
in all his other writings. As he does not diftin- 
guifh enough the want of a fufficienc knowledge 
of natural religion, and the want of fufficient 
means to propagate it, which be rather confounds 
in all he lays about them fo he ufes thefe two 
expreffions, the true God, and one God, as if 
they were exactly fynonymous; whereas they 
are not really fo : and the explanation, and juf- 
tification of the diftindion, in the prefent diL 
pute, will fet the matter on a very different 
foot. It is not unity alone that conftitutes the 
complex idea, or notion of the true God. There 
is, there can be but one fuch Being: and yet 
a monotheift may be as far from the know- 
ledge of the true God, as the rankeft and moft 
fuperftitious polytheift. I have taken notice, in 
the precedent effay, how the belief of one God, 
and of many, was reconciled in the heathen 
theology feveral ways : and what I have touched 
tranfiently may be feen made out fully in the 
Intelledual fyftem. A polytheift, who believes 
one fclf-exiftent Being, the fountain of all exift- 
ence, by whole immediate or communicated 
energy all things were made, and are governed, 
and who looks on all thofe other beings whom 
he calls Gods,, that is, beings fuperior to man, 
not only as inferior to the Supreme, but as beings 
alt of whom proceed from him in fevdal fubor- 
d'mate ranks, and are appointed by hini to the 
M 3 various 
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various ufes and fetyiccs for which he defigned 
them in the whole extent of the divine economy •, 
fuch a polytheift, I fay, will approach nearly 
to true theifm, by holding in this manner 
ijpthing that is abfolutely inconfiftent with it : 
whilft the raonotheift, who believes that there 
is J?uc one God, and afcribes to this God, whom 
he fhould conceive as an all-perfeft Being, the 
very worft of human iniperfedtions, is rnofl; 
certainly ignorant of the true God, and as oppo- 
fite to true theifm as the atheift: nay, he is more 
iniurioufly fo. Mr. L-ocke would have done 
like himlelf, if he had made thefe refledions be- 
fore he had joined in the common cry : and he 
might have thought, perhap?, b that cafe, that 
the coming of Christ was necelfary to give the 
Jews true notions of God, as well as to convince 
the Gentiles of his unity. 

Instsad of this, he takes the common opi- 
nion for granted, fuppofes what is in queftion, 
and does not lb much as .attempt a proof. He 
fays indeed, that “ there was no part of mankind 

« - — , that had a greater light of realbn, or 

“ that followed it farther in all forts of jpecula- 
“ tions, than the Athenians •, and yet we find, 
“ he adds, but one Socrates amongft them 

that opppfed and laughed at their polytheifm 
“ — — and we fee how they rewarded him for 
“ it.” He quotes in the fame place the re- 
proach that St. Paul made to this people. 
f‘ Ye men of Athens, I perceive that in aU 
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" things ye are too fuperftitious : for as I paffed 
“ by, and beheld your devotions, I found an 
“ altar vdth this infcription, to the unknown 
“ God.” If thefe were meant for proofs of 
what he afierts, they were unluckily chofen. 
Matter of fact is miftaken in one, and in nei- 
ther of them is there the leafb color of argument. 
Socrates was fo far from oppofing the religi- 
ous worfhip eftablifhed at Athens, that he held 
it to be the duty of every citizen to follow the 
religion eftablifhed by the laws of his city, as 
we know upon good authority, that of Xeno- 
phon : and if we turn to the Euthyphro in 
Plato, we fhall find him declaring, in his zeal 
for polytheifm, againft all the traditions which 
he judged to be unworthy of the gods, tho’ they 
were believed and refpefted by the vulgar. This 
was his crime. He neither oppofed, nor laughed 
at polytheifm, tho’ he certainly believed the 
unity of the Supreme Being. But the zeal of 
bigots in thofe days, as in ourrs, made it no lels 
criminal to rejedt the abufes of religion, than to 
profefs atheifm ; and a faction in the ftate took 
advantage of this, to put him to death. 

But if we fuppofe, for argument fake, that 
he was put to death for oppofing and laughing 
at polytheifm and idolatry ; if the Athenians 
were fuperftitious, as they were undoubtedly, 
and if they dedicated an altar to The unk^owo 
God, what will all this lerve to prove ? It will 
prove only that men are apt, and even the moft 
M 4 judicious 
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^'didous fometimes, to ered their fcanty know- 
ledge of a few particulars into a fuppofed gene- 
ral and certain knowledge of any lubjedt. A 
little traft cf land pafies with them for the whole 
•world, two or three nations for all mankmd, 
and two or three thoufand years for all antiquity. 
Are we able to compare the Athenians very ex- 
aftly in this refpeft, or in any other, with the 
people who florilhed at the fame time, and of 
■whom we have fome accounts in hiftory and tra- 
dition ? How much lefs are we able to compare 
them witi'i fo many other nations, of whom not 
fo much as the names are come down to us, or 
■\yere known to them ? What argument then can 
be drawn from the polytheifm, idolatry, and 
fuperftition of this little ftate, to that of the 
whole world, which is the point to be proved? 
or from the Athenians in the days of Socrates, 
or St. Paul, even to the Athenians themfelves 
in the ages ■whereof the priefts of Sais talked to 
SoLOX ; nay to the whole race of mankind in 
thefe, and ftill more ancient ages ? for even 
thefe were not deemed the firit. 

I MIGHT leave the argument here, fince the 
author of the Reafonablenefsof Chriftianity offers 
no other proofs of the fads he advances. But 
I think myfelf obliged to juftify my opinion, fo 
contrary to his, and to that of t^e whole crowd 
of fcholars, on whole authority he refts. Great 
men take great liberties, and expedt to be be- 
lieved on their words: and the difciples of 'Mr. 
5 Locke 
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Locke have as good a right, as the difciples of 
any philofopher, to ufe the dvjos But for 
me, who cannot allow it to any in matters which 
I am able to examine, and who Ihould think my- 
felf obliged to give my reafons even for agreeing 
with him in all fuch matters, it feems ftill more 
incumbent upon me to give thofe which induce 
me to differ from him: and I Qiall do fo with-r 
out repeating much of what has been faid by me 
already. 

I HAVE faid in the former effay, and I have 
given my reafons for it, that I do not believe 
mankind difcerned the unity of God in the firfl: 
dawnings of knowledge. But the impreffions 
of the Creator are fo ftrongly marked in the 
whole extent of the creation, and the idea of an 
all-wife and all-powerful Being, the firfl: caufc of 
all thii^ is fo proportionable to human reafon, 
that it muft have l»en reived into the minds 
of men as loon as they began to contemplate 
the face of nature, and to exercife their reafon in 
fuch contemplations ; and this was long before 
the commencement of any traditions that we find 
out of the books of Moses. Profane memo- 
rials Ihew us the whole world (and facred me- 
morials except the patriarchs and the Ifraelltes 
alone out of this dark, feene) involved in poly- 
theifm, fijperftitioti, and idolatry. But ftill 
both facred and profane concur in fliewii^ us 
k>me gleams of light that break through tfaefe 
clouds, fomc notice of fbe knowle^e and 

Worihip 
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worfliip of the true God, that were kept up 
among the fons of men. They appear faintly, 
and very imperfect they were in thefe times, per- 
haps, early to us, tho’ late with refpeift to the 
beginning of our mundane and human fyftem. 
But frill they appear, and give us fufficient reafon 
to coliecc from their appearances much more tlian 
they Ihev/ us itnmediately. 

It is flrange to obferve how unwilling ecclefi- 
aflical writers and divines are to admit this truth : 
and it is often provokingto obferve that they, who 
have no more pretence to be believed about their 
own religion, than the heathen writers about 
theirs, prefume to contradidt what the latter of 
thefe afhrm about their faith, in oppofition to the 
invcdlives of Chriftian writers, tho’ they appeal 
to the ancient doftors of paganifm, whom they 
do not appear to have interpolated, and under 
w'hofe names there is no pretence to fay that they 
have impofed any fpurious books on the world : 
both which accufations are evidently true of 
our Chriftian writers in the firft, and, as we com- 
monly fay, the pureft, ages of Chriftianity. It 
is ftranger ftill to obferve how little regard the 
fame perfons pay, upon this head, even to the 
opinions of the greateft faints, and moft learned 
men of their own church. I could quote many 
inltances. Let one fuffice, Jt fhall be taken 
from St. Austin, who, anfwering a pafiage of 
Facstus the manichean, wherein he makes the 
belief of one Supreme Being die common badge 
' 5 of 
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of pagaas, Jews, and Chriftjans, does not allow 
indeed that the Chriftians took the opinion 
of a diyine monarchy from the heathens ; but 
is forced to allow that thefe were not fo given 
up to falfe gods, as to iofe the belief of the 
one true God, from whom every kind of nature 
proceeds *. 

The polytheifm, fuperftition, and idolatry of 
Egypt appear fo monftrous in the light in which 
we view them, that they furniih the principal 
topics of every declamation againft the theology 
of paganifm : and yet I perfuade myfelf that 
the knowledge and worlhip of God in his unity 
had prevailed even there in times unknown to us. 
Let it be confidered that the Greeks, through 
whom all our profane anecdotes concerning this 
country have been conveyed, were not much ac- 
quainted with it, nor had reforted to it in.fearch 
of knowledge till the reign of Psamm-itichus, 
that is, till feventeen or eighteen centuries after 
the eftabiifhment of this monarchy, dating this 
eftablifliment only from Menes, and bringing 
him dowii^ low as he is dragged by Marsham. 
Thales, Solon, and Pythagoras went thi- 
ther nearly about the fame time, in the reign of 
Croesus at fooneftj or in that of Cambvses 
^.t lateft. By this chronology it appears, that an. 

* Gentes non alque adeo ad falibs deos effe dilap&f, ' 

«t opinionem amitterent unius veri Dei, ex quo eft onuiis 
^aalifcan^ue natnra, Lib<x» ' 


immenfe 
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jmraenfe fpace of time, fufficient for many revo- 
lutions in religion and government, was elapfed 
before the Greeks had the means of being well 
informed about either: and the antiquities of 
Egypt might be as obfcurely and imperfeftly 
feen by thefe firft philofophers, who went thi- 
ther, as the Greek antiquities are by us. We 
may pulh this confideration farther : and fup- 
pofb that the fame polytheifm, fuperftition, and 
idolatry that they found eftablilhed in Egypt, 
wxre eflablilhed there in the time of Orpheus, 
fix or feven hundred years before, or even in the 
time of Cecrops, Cadmus, Danaus, or Erec- 
THEUS, who are faid to have carried colonies, let- 
ters, and civil inftitutions into Greece two or three 
hundred years fooner than Orpheus carried reli- 
gious rites and myfteries thither : and there will 
remain ftill, behind all thefe events, an antiquity 
more than fufBcient for one revolution in theolo- 
gical opinions, and in religious worihip at leaflr, 
and perhaps for more than one. 

I AM willing to grant more than Eusebius, 
or any one clfe, has proved : and yet this conceA 
fion will only thruft the aera of Egyptian poly- 
theifm and idolatry back into a greater antiquity. 
It will not give any grounds to affeit, like Euse- 
bius, that the Egyptians were poly theifts, and ido- 
laters, or profefTed a fort of religious atheifm from 
the beginning; nor that the Ifraelites alone knew 
and worlhipped the true God. It may lead us, 
perhaps, to opinions very oppofite to thefe, and 

much 
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much better founded on profane, for I fhall not 
yet confider the facred authority that is alledged 
for them, and that is more fo in appearance than 
in reality. The more ancient the eftablifliment of 
polytheifm and idolatry in Egypt is agreed to have 
been, the ftronger the argument grows, that may 
be drawn from thofe notices, that we have in our 
moft authentic accounts of Egyptian theology, of 
a purer faith and w'orfhip. The belief of one fo- 
preme, invifible, and incomprehenfible Being, the 
creator of all things, muft have been once firmly 
fettled in the minds of that people, when fo 
many ages of prevalent polytheifm and idolatry 
were not able to root it out, nor to efface the 
traces of the worlliip of him. Public profefllon, 
and practice, the outward fyftem of religion, was 
altered, and the purity of it corrupted many ways, 
and by different motives. But nothing except 
conviftion could have preftrved, from time im- 
memorial, in the fccrct theology or inward doc- 
trine of the Egyptians, this fundamental article 
of all true religion, the exiftence of one Supreme 
Being, creator, and monarch of the univerfe : 
and this article was fo preferved. Whatever er- 
rors the Egyptians, or their fcholars the Greeks, 
admitted into their theology, this opinion tindur- 
ed every theiftical fyftem : and even they who 
held the world to be eternal, like Aristotle 
and others, held the world, and the deified parts 
of it, to be fo, not as felf-exiftent, but as eter- 
nal effeds of an eternal caufe. Aristotle 
argues in his metaphyfics againft: the folly of 

fuppofing 
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fuppofing more principles than one : and nothing 
can be more exprefs than the doctrine of Pioxi- 
Nus on this point, where he dillinguilhes be- 
tween priority in the order of time, and priority 
in the order of nature ; and makes the world 
coeval with God no otherwife, than as light is 
conceived to be coeval with the fun. 

The belief of one Supreme Being may appear 
the more evidently to have been that of the 
Egyptians, publicly profeffed in the moft ancient 
times of that monarchy, and held at all times in 
their fecret theolog}', from this confideration, 
that it was brought from thence by the firll of the 
Greeks, who went thither for inftruftion, and 
that the fame doftrine was held bythelaft of thofe 
■who had ftudied this philofophy, Thales and 
Pythagoras, to fay nothing of Plato here, 
who came long after, brought it into Greece, 
difguifed indeed under hieroglyphical and myfti- 
cal reprefentations, but yet too plainly taught to 
be miftaken for the contrary doftrine. A n ax a- 
GORAS made a more public ufe of it by his wTir- 
ings, and has gone away with the lionor of being 
the firft of the Greeks who introduced a nous, or 
mind, into the cofmopoeia. 1’hales was of the 
fame opinion as Axaxagoras: and Eusebius 
quotes very unfairly what this philolbpher faid of 
water, as of the Hrft principle of all things, with- 
out making any mention of that intelligence who 
framed all things of water according toTHALES*. 

* Cic. De n -t. cr, 


This 
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This notion of a fluid chaos, which we know 
to have been very general, by Plutarch and by 
other authorities, was veiy mofaical too, andpoiats 
up to an Egyptian original. The founder of the 
ionic fefl had it from thence moft certainly; and 
Moses too, if we give any credit to Simplicius, 
who fcrupled not to declare, as I find him quoted 
by Dr. Cudw'Orth, that the paflages in the firlh 
of Genefis about the creation of the world were 
taken from Egyptian traditions. He called them 
fabulous, becaufe he was a zealous aflerter of the 
eternity of the world. But his authority will not 
make them pafs for fuch. Moses, w^ho had been 
inftrufted in rdl the wifdom of the Egyptians, 
might believe them true upon much better 
grounds. Nay more, he might be direfled, if you 
pleafe, by infpiracion to take from them his belief 
of the beginning of things. Upon the whole, it 
is plain that the Supreme Being, the maker of the 
world, was acknowledged by the Egy'ptian theo- 
logy at the firfl; period that has been mentioned. 

To prove that the fame dodtrine was derived 
from the fame fource, by the laft of thofe who 
applied themfelves to the ftudy of Egyptian theo- 
logy, I lhali content rnyfelf to bring Jamblichus 
forward ; a very myfterious writer indeed, and 
yet plain enough to eftablifh what we contend for. 
Pie anfwers the queftions Porphyry had alked 
of Anebo, under the name of Abammon the 
mafter of Anebo. He was a Syrian, a very 
learned man, and much more capable, probably, 

than 
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than any Egyptian of that age, to give a body of 
their divinity. Now we learn by the eighth lec- 
tion of the book he wrote on this occafion, that 
the Egyptian philofophy fuppofed a multitude of 
eflences, as they exprefled themfelves, and a mul- 
titude of different principles of thefe ellences, 
from whence I am apt to think, that Pythago- 
RAS borrowed his numbers, and Plato his ideas. 
They carried their inquiries beyond all the bounds 
of human knowledge, and they difputtd, as we 
do now, about words. But ftill it is manifeft, 
that thefe eflences, or principles, were deemed 
fubordinare to the firft caufe; for before them all, 
and before their firft god and king the fun, they 
acknowledged a Being, the fountain of all being, 
the root of all intelligible ideas. From this Be- 
ing proceeded, according to this theology, “ ex- 
“ plicuit fe” in Gale’s tranflation, that Being 
who is his own father, fufficient to himfelf, the 
God of gods, the father of ellences, from whom 
allexiftence flows. This was the dodlrine which 
Mercurius Trismegistus taught; and thefe 
were the principles he placed before the aethe- 
rial, empyreal, and celeftial deities, concerning 
whom he wrote a great number of volumes. That 
this is a rhapfody of nonfenfe, I agree moft rea- 
dily. But it may not be lefs genuine for thaq 
and it is fufficient for my purpofe ; fince it efta- 
blilhes the unity of God even more precifely, and 
left myfterioully, than the athanafian creed. 

That Greek metapii) ficai refinements helped 

to 
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£0 render the Egyptian theology lefsintelligible, I 
Ihali not controvert ; tho’ he muft pafs for a dog- 
fnarical pedant, who prefumes to affirm that 
they did fo, and pretends to be a competent 
judge of the matter. But fure I am, that the 
■orthodoxy of it, in this great point, is better 
proved by this quotation from Jamblichus, 
than, the fuppolcd monftrous heterodoxy of it by 
any authority Eusebius brings to juftify his 
charge. He affirms very polidvely, in the third 
book of his Evangelical preparation, that no 
other gods, befides the ftars, were acknowledged 
even in the hidden theology of the Egyptians ; 
that the creation of the univerfe was afcribed to 
the vifiblc fun alone *, and all things depended, 
according to it, on fatal neceffity, and on the 
influence of the ftars, without the intervention 
of any incorporeal being, any efficient reafon, 
God, gods, or invifible intelligent natures. To 
maintain this ftout alKntion he quotes a frag* 
ment of Porphyry’s letter to ANEBO,,snd tri- 
umphs much in it, tho’ it makes nothing to his 
purpofe. It proves thatCnAEREMON and fome 
other writers had induced Porphyry to doubt 
concerning this article of the Egyptian creed, 
and that he writ to his prieft to be informed of 
the truth. Chaeremon was an Egyptian, and 
had been a prieft, as Anebo was ; for neither 
the comic poet, nor any other of chat name, can 
be the perfon intended, as it feems to me. Por- 
phyry might poffibly know nothing more of 
him : his auchmity, therefore,. fiiffi- 
You II. N dent 
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tient to make Porphyry inquire ; but it was 
not fufficient to make Eusebius affirm, in flat 
contradiftion to fo many better authorities, and 
even to his own in other places. This Chaere- 
J.ION, I believe, was he who had accompanied 
Aelius Gaelus in his voyage from Alexandria 
higher up into Egypt, and had been derided for 
his ignorance and arrogance by the whole com- 
pany. Strabo had been one of this company ; 
and Eusebius had read the feventeenth book 
of his Geography, without doubt, wherein an 
account is given of this important perfon. It 
is fhameful, therefore, to fee him quoted fc«r 
the true notions of Egyptian theology. There 
were fomephilofophers and learned men in Egypt, 
very probably, in the tune of Chaeremok. 
But the colleges of thole ancient philofophers, 
under whom Eudoxus and Pea to had ftudied, 
were defert j or if they remained, they were be- 
come feminaries of priefts, who took care of fa- 
crifices, performed the other rites of fuperftition, 
exercifed all the craft of their order, and took no 
pains to improve themfcives and others in know- 
ledge. Eusebius Ihould have remembered that, 
if Chaeremon’s authority w'as good againft 
the Egyptians, it was of Ibme force and weight 
againft the Jews ; which he would have been as 
unwilling to admit as Josephus, who accufed 
Chaeremon for this reafon of impofture, unlefs 
he had avowed in this cafe a maxim, which be 
and Josephus have done little elfc than avow in 
'thers,. that the lame reftimony is good when it 

makes 
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makes for them, and bad when it makes againft 
them. Eusebius Ihould have remembered, when 
he derided the comment of Porphyry on the 
verfes attributed to Orpheus, and when lie 
afked how the author, whoever he was, could 
ling of God, or mean that efficient mind that 
created the univerfe, who had never heard of 
any fuch doftrine ; he Ihould have remembered, 
1 fay, that he begged the queftion, and fuppofed 
what he had not proved againft the Pagans. 

It has been obferved already, that the .Hniiy 
of a Supreme Being muft have been once a Hrft 
principle of Egyptian religbn, fince it pierced 
through fuch an immenfe fcries of polytlieiftn, 
fuperftition, and idolatry. Here we may obferve 
to the fame purpofe, that all the meraphyfical 
and theological refinements of Egypt and Greece 
were not able to remove this angular , ftone of 
true theifm. When metaphyfics and theolqgf 
are made fciences, and thefe fciences become the 
profeffions of orders of men, who increafe their 
conCderation in the world, or advance their tem- 
poral interefts, by creating an appearance of itiy- 
ftery where there is none, or by increafing it where 
it is, the fimplicity of religion will be loft of 
courfc, and natural theology will be transformed 
into artificial. We may find examples to con- 
firm thistruthinthe C^iftian fyftem: and Imuch 
doubt whether the evangelifts would underftand 
the epifUes of St. Paul, tho' one of them was Ms 
feribe, or Sc, Paul die works of St. Austin, 

” N 2 tho 
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th6’ tRe faint took fo much of his theology from 
tke apsftle.. This happened in the Egyptian fy- 
ll:em of religion ; but this fundamental article, 
unit^ of God, was preferved, tho’ darkened 
^ftd perplexed by the ehgraft-ments made upon 
it. Such were thofc which may be found in 
Plato, and in the latter Platonicians ; fuch were 
thofe which I have, and others which I might 
have cited from Jahblichus. But in all of them 
the exiftencc of a Supreme Being, the Being of 
beings, the God of gods, the fountain of all 
exiftencc, the root of all intelligible ideas, was 
acknowledged. 


Mat one not think, without being too hypo- 
thetical, that we fee, in the anecdote Plutarch * 
felates concerning the belief and worlhip of the 
pfeple of the Theban dynafty, the laft ftage of 
orthodox faith, and of natural religion in Egypt r 
They adored the “one God eternal, invifible, not 
“ like to any vifible objefts, nor to be reprefented 
“ by them.” I ufe Mr. Locke’s words, for if he 
had intended to deferibe this faith and worlhip 
from Plutarch, he could not have done it 
more exactly ; and yet this is the defeription of 
that God who was not known, according to him^ 
till the light of the gofpel manifefted him to the 
world. He might have aSerted jult as trulyj 
that no men. but the Jews knew how to read and 
write before the coming of Ghrift; beeau&.ife- 


* De IsioE ct OsrRiaE, 
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ny of them knew it ill, as they do to thi? ^ay, 
and fome of them didnQt know it at all. 

At what rime the true God was thu? public- 
^ly known and wor&ipped in the upper Egypt, it 
is impoITible to determine. But we fee in the 
hiftory afcribed to Moses, that he was known 
in the lower Egypt, and the neigbouring coun- 
try of the Chanaanites, in the days of Abraham. 
The adventures of this patriarch and his fon, 
when theif wives where taken from them, are 
told in feveral chapters of Gcnefis a little cQhfu- 
fedly ; but however they ferve to eftabjifti this 
fact. No man, who reads the twentieth chapter 
of Generis, can doubt, Avhether it was the true 
■Gcd, or not, of wliom -the author meant to 
fpeak, and who appeared to the firftcf the A.si- 
MELECHS in his fleep. It has been faid, I kjagw, 
•on this occa/ion, .that God njanifetted himf^f 
fometimes tothofe who were not in his;alli3r)ce, 
or covenant, but that l*e did this always for the 
fake of his own people. He did it then, at tliis 
lime, to preferve Sarah’s chaftity. Be it fp. 
But ftili he manifefted himfelf on this import?.nt 
occariun. The king of Gerar knows him, and 
appeals to his juftice. God is pleafed to declare 
that the king’s intentions were not criminal, and 
that he had therefore kept him from the ep.tJlT 
miffiOB of the rin : a very unnecelTary retraiac^ 
fiirely, fince the king did not intend to 
n, iince his intentions were not criminal, G®d 
commands, -the king obeys, Abraham inter- 
N 3 cedes. 
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cedes,, and Abimelegh is reftored to the power 
of begetting, and his wife and his concubines eo 
the power of conceiving, children. The fame, or 
which is mors likely, fome other Abimelegh 
had taken warning, and therefore as foon as he 
knew that Rebecca was the wife of Isaac, he 
threatened death to any man who Ihould prefume 
to lie with her, and bring lb great a fin on him 
and his people. He followed Isaac to Berfabea, 
and there this king, his minifter, and his general 
defired to make a folemn league with him, be- 
caufe they knew that the Lord was with him^. 
The reafon they gave to induce him to- cenfent, 
was not only that they had done no hurt to him, 
norhis, but that they had fent him from Gerar 
with the bleffingof thelxirdj-. Is the true God 
pointed iiwwre diredtly out any where in the fame 
book ? Do not the Abimelechs acknowledge 
him, and conduft themfelves, on this occalion, 
as one of the patriarchs might have done ? 

Melchisedech muft not be forgot in this 
place. A thoufand idle guelles have been made, 
and various fables invented, about him. St. Patc, 
in his epiftle to the Hebrews, Ihews great cabu' 
Ilftical Ikill on this fubjedlj and grounds on fuch 
forced allufions, as might pafs in the fchool of 
Gamaliel, the kaft conclufive reafoning that 
was ever heard out of it. The book of Genefis 
fays little of this king and prieft, but enough tQ 

• Tecum effe Donunum, 

f Piaiifimus auftum benediftionc Ponj im.GcB. cap. 

fhetw 
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fliew that the true God was known to others be- 
fidcs the Jewifli line of patriarchs, and before the 
Ifraelites were a people. He was of Egyptian 
race, as fome have aflerted without any grounds, 
I believe, of hiftory or tradition, but not with- 
out an air, at lealt, of probability. In all cafes 
he was prieft of the moft high God as well as 
king of Salem. As fuch he blelled Abraham 5 
as fuch the father of the faithful received his blef- 
fing ; as fuch he paid him the tithes of his plun- 
der, which is a tide, by the tvay, for carrying the 
divine right of tithes farther than the moderation 
of the church has hitherto carried it Since 
he was a prieft of the true God, as well as king 
of Salem, or Jerufalem, are we to believe that 
his fubje<fl:s were all idolaters I The fuppofitioa 
cannot be reconciled to common fenfe: and,fince 
k cannot, fure I am that the propofitions I com- 
bat cannot be fo, nay I have the authority of the 
Bible on my fide. I ftiall have it fo again before 
I have done. 

If I would proceed now, as learned men pre- 
fume to do very frequently, and without theleaft 
fcruple, I might venture to affirm, on thefe 
foundations a little extended and improved, not 
only that the true God was known by the Egyp- 
tians and by fome of the people of Paleftine be- 
fore the vocation of Abraham, but that this 
patriarch, who became the father of the faithful, 

* What is here faid^is faidoathe authority of Sr. pAtrL ; 
for* if we believe Mob es, it may be that Milchisei^ech 
mid tixhes to Abraham. 

N 4 tho’ 
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tho’ faid to have been bred an idolater, learned 
this orthodox faith in Egypt, and the neighbour- 
ing countries, if he was fo bred in his own. But I 
am not fcholar enough to prefume to affirm on 
wild conjecture I dare go no farther than fulfi- 
cient probability leads me, and fufficient vouch- 
ers fupport me. With thefe on my fide, I might 
go on to fliew, that the unity of a Supreme God 
was taught both by the Chaldeans, and the ma- 
gi ; and m.ight reft on the proofs brought by 
CuDwoRTH in his Intellectual fvftem, bv Hide 

* ft ^ 

in his Treatife concerning the rei.cnon of the an-- 
cient Perfians, and by other authors, leaving cri- 
tics, who are not able to fubvert the fyftems of 
thefe writers, to nibble at fome particular circum- 
ftanccs. But I choofe to leap at once to the extre- 
mity of the eaft, and to ffiew by anecdotes left 
common, that a nation, lately known, had, in as 
g:ear,oreven a greater, antiquity, the fame faith. 

The nation I mean is the Chineft, who will 
not be fulpecled, one would think, of having 
had any communication with the Ifraelites, tho* 
i would not anfwer for fuch antiquaries as Hue- 
ncs, nor others of that ftamp. The Chinele 
have their pentateuch as well as the Jews, and 
one volume of it is a^ old as Fohi, the founder 
of their empire. Two other volumes contain re- 
cords as old at ieaft as the deluge, and the two 
laft are colleclions from other ancient monuments 
publiflied by Confucius, who lived fix hundred 
years before Christ, and was therefore elder 

than 
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than Esdras. The Chitii-Te fchoiars, as proud 
of the antiquity of their nation as ever any cf 
thofe who difputed formerly bout theirs could 
be, might difregard our ntoii: ancient traditions, 
and look on Moses as a modern hiftorian. They 
might found their incredulity on their credulity, 
and their pofitivenefs on their ignorance j which 
is the general cafe of bigots in the w-elt, as well as 
in the call;. But for us, who have the happinefs 
to live in this enlightened age, and who pretend 
to examine everything, and to judge accord- 
ing to evidence, we fhouid have no good grace 
to rejeft the claflical books of the Chinefe. They 
come to us upon as good original authority as 
that of the Jews, they contain as few things chat 
are repugnant to the general obiervation and 
experience of mankind as any other ancient re- 
cords, and much fewer than fomej and they 
have been preferved in a manner that gives them 
a lingular authenticity, into which I will not 
enter, becaufe it would lead me far, and might 
caulc fome invidious comparifons *. 


This authenticity is fo well eftablifced, that 
the atheifts in China arc forced to fubmk to it j 
and tho’ their advantage would be to rejed thefe 
books, they endeavour by all the artifice of fo- 
phiftry to drag a meaning out of them, which 
pay feem to fet the opinion cf antiquity on their 
fide. The picient fages among the Chinefe, 
like thcA df other nations, delivered their dec- 


f Sciea. fia, etc. 


trines 
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trines in fhort apophthegms, in parables and 
allegories. They who followed were not fo la- 
conic: but even they dealed much in figure; 
and, allegory ailegorifing allegory very often by 
way of explanation, the fenfe, which was at firft 
obfcure, grew to be worfe than obfcure, it grew 
to be litigious. The paraphrafes and commen- 
taries multiplied, the difputes increafed, and 
the labor on every fide has been to confirm dif- 
ferent and oppofite opinions, by different expo- 
fitions of the fame text. The language, as well 
as genius, of this people has helped to increafe 
the confufion, not fo much indeed as if thefe 
books bad paffed through feveral languages; but 
ftill a great deal from the fcarcity of words and 
the neceffityof fup plying this defeft, when they 
ipcakby numberlefs infledions and tones of voice, 
and when they write by numberlefs points and 
accents. 

A JESUIT, who reftored the miffion in the 
laft century, after it had been fome time inter- 
rupted by the authority of the government, 
took a method which it is to the prefent purpofe 
to mention. He engaged in the difpute that was 
carried on between the thcifts and the atheifts; 
and maintamed, in concert with the former, that 
the ancient Chinefe believed and worlhipped one 
God. This God, the God of their fathers, 
denied by fome, forgot by more, and almofi: 
unknown, he declared to be the God whofc 
revelation, and whofe will, he came to publifh 

among 
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among them. Neither he, nor thofe who fol- 
lowed him have made many real converts to 
Chriftianity, nor perfuaded that people to believe 
that his religion was in former times eftabliOied 
amongft them, tho’many pious frauds have been 
employed for that purpofe. But in the other 
part there has been lefs difficulty, and moif 
fuccefs j for the ftate of the difpute feemg to 
^ave flood thus, ^ 

A BEING called Xam Ti, which words fignify 
the Supreme King, appears in all their ancient 
books to have been worlhipped as the difpenlbr 
of temporal good and evil to mankind. PoHi 
offered viftims, and Ho am Ti built a temple, 
to this divinity. From this time, that 'is, from 
an aera anterior to any of ours, the fame wor- 
Ihip continued, together with religious rites prac- 
tiled in honor of inferior fpirits % who are 
fometimes called the minifters of the Supreme 
King, and who are faid by one of the inter- 
preters of CoNPucius to exercife their offices 

in hoc coeli et terrae medio,” to bring blef- 
fings on the good, and puniiliments on the 
wicked. The book Xu Kim fays exprefsly, that 
their great emperor and legiflatorXuN facrificed 
to Xam Ti, and to the fix principal Ipirits. 
Another claffical book mentions a very, ancient 
^dia, by which all the people are commanded 
to pay honor to the Supreme Emperor of hca- 
yen, andiikewife totheipixitSi ^ the 


6 
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may intercede for the happinefs of the people, 

ut pro populo flagitarent felicitatem.” Such 
paffages, and a multitude of others to the like 
cffeft, are found in ancient books of the Chinefe, 
as -we learn from the Jefuits, from whom alone 
we can have any tolerable information; and it 
fhould feem that fuch authorities were fufEcient 
to decide the controveriy, and to leave no doubt 
whether the ancient people of this country be- 
lieved a God, or were atheiflrs. But the men of 
letters among them at this time profefs a fort of 
Ipinoaifm, to which they endeavour to reconcile 
theft paflages, and there are many examples In 
the Scientia fmica of the extravagant paraphrafes 
they make for this purpoft. 

The atheifts infift, and the theifts admit, 
that the word Tien, which fignihes heaven, is 
frequently uftd now, and was fo anciently, as 
fynonymous to the words Xam Ti. What the 
atheifts would infer from thence is obvious, but 
by no means conclufive. Their forefathers ima- 
gined, as I believe that all the ancient people 
of the world did, and as almoft ail the people 
of the world do ftill, that the habitation of God, 
and all celeftiai beings, was above that canopy 
which appeared to be fpread over their heads, 
and which they called heaven. From hence the 
cuftom arofcof employing the word which figni- 
fies the place of refidence, for the word that 
denotes the being who is fuppoftd to refide in 
it. Bur the argument, that refults from the 

pro- 
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promifcuous ufe of thefe words, wjll turn^ ac- 
cording to my apprehenfion, direftly againft the 
nfe which the atheift would make of it. If the 
ancient Chinefe had acknowledged no higher 
principle than matter and form, no fupreme in- 
telligent Being, the words Xara Ti, far from 
being tiled as fynonymous to the word Tien,, 
would never have come into ufe at alL A man. 
who ftiould fay at Pekin, China declared war 
againft the Tartars, or the emperor of China 
did fo, would fpeak as intelligibly as a man at 
London would do, who Ihould fay Great Britain, 
or the king of Great Britain, declared war againft 
France. But the fame manner of fpeaking can- 
not obtain in a country that has neither emperor, 
nor king-, andnoDutdiman ever faid indifferently 
this Holland did, or this the king of Holland 
did. This argument mull be the ftronger in the 
mouths of Chinefe theifts, becaufe in the fame 
books, wherein the words we have mentioned are 
thus ufed, the feparate exiftence of the Ipirits 
of mountains, rivers, and cities, and of the fca- 
ibns, the fun, the moon, and the planets, is 
taught; and yet thefe feparate fpirits, and the 
things over which they prefide, are fpoken of 
with the fame licence. They are called indiffe- 
rently the fpirit of the mountain, or of the river, 
and the mountain, or the river j nay, the very- 
lame words that are employed to fignify the for- 
tiikations of a city are employed to fignify the 
tutelary fpirits of that city. On the whol^ We 
may conclude that a Supreme being was known 
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to the ancient Chinefe, tho’ fuperftition, idolatry, 
and atheifm have been fo prevalent among that 
people lince. The facrifices performed with fo 
much order and pomp, fo much reverence and 
xeligious awe, the falls, the purifications, and 
the other afts of divine worfhip which were 
praftifedjwere not performed and praftifed furely 
in honor of matter and form, nor direded to 
thefe vague ideas of the human mind. The 
empereffeswho nourifiied filk-worms, and weav- 
ed ornaments for the altars; the emperors who 
ploughed and fowed annually, and raifed by the 
tweat of their brows the fruits of the earth, which 
they offered on thofe altars, acknowledged with- 
out doubt fome other divinity than Tax Ki£, 
and Li. Thus we mull think, unlefs we can be 
as abfurd as Eusebius, and figure to ourfelves 
a foit of religious atheifts, who acknowledging 
no deity befides dead and fenfelefs matter, yet 
worlhipped it, invoked it, and implored its affift- 
ance. But this fottifhnefs and contradiftious 
nonfenfe Cudworth cannot believe incident to 
human nature *, and I prefume to think that 
molt men wfill be of the fame mind. 


SECTION II. 

T he particular proofs that have been 
brought, or to which I have referred, in 
this and the foregoing elTay, are fufficient to 
deflroy the credit of the alTertions to which they 
* Intell. fj-Hem. 


are 
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are oppofed. But it may be proper to fhew far- 
ther, that if there were no fuch particular proofs 
of the acknowledgment of the one true God by- 
other nations befidesthe Ifraelites, yet the affump- 
tion, that he was acknowledged by them alone, 
and that all other nations were polytheifts and 
idolaters from the beginning, would deferve 
to be rejefted for its abfurdity; fince it will be 
found inconfiftent with the tenor of the mofaical 
hiftory, when we take fcripture for our guide, 
and with all the rules of judgment that obfer- 
vation, experience, and good fenfe fuggeft to 
us, when we confider the human charader and 
the courfe of human affairs. I am not fijrpriled 
when I meet in Bochart with fuch an affertion 
as this boldly advanced, that “ there was no 
“ church before the deluge except in the family 
■“ of Sethj” and that after the deluge, till the 
“ coming of Christ, God made himfelf known 
“ to no people except to thofe who were of the 
“ race of Sem But when I meet with fuch 

affcrtions as I have quoted from Mr. Locke, ia 
an author who lays afide the comments and fyf- 
terns of divines, and betakes himfelf to the foie 
reading of the fcriptures, I confefs myfelf fur- 
prifed to the laft degree at the weaknefi of the 
ftrongeft minds. 

We have nothing to do here with the ance- 
diluvian world. We leave the ecclefiaftical hif. 
tory of it to Bochart, pid the natural to 

* Gecg. Sac. lib. i. c. i. 


Burset. 
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Burnst. But if we confult the Bible for what 
paired after the deluge, and is to our prefent 
purpofe, we Iball find that the knowledge of the 
®ne true God, derived to Noah from AdaM by 
uninterrupted fucceffion, and confirmed to him 
by many particular revelations, mult have been 
common to him, and to his family, as much 
as thofe particular precepts which he is faid to 
have received from the mouth of God, and which 
are called precepta noachidarum. The fons of 
Noah, therefore, when they difperled them- 
fdves to re-people the world, mull have carried 
this knowledge with them, and have communi- 
cated it to their defeendants, in all the fettle- 
ments they made, and in all the colonies that 
were propagated from thefe. 

This is fo evident that it would fufier no dif- 
p’.r.e in any fimilar cafe ; and yet, for reafons not 
i.ai-d to fnnd, nor proper to avow, it is denied in 
tins. Lact-ahtius lays *, that Ham the foh 
of Noah fettled in Arabia ; and that, not having 
received the worlhip of God by tradition from 
his farh'.T, the nation he founded was the firfl: 
that knev/ not Gsd. A ftrange affertion indeed, 
.'ind fuch an one as cannot be true, if the facred 
i-iriory be fo, "We read there j, that the patri- 
arch lying drunk and naked in his rent, and this 
ungracious fon feeing him in that indecent con- 
'lirion, he told it to his brothers ; that Sem and 
J/PHET went reverently backwards, faw not 
* Us orig. Er. c. 4. f Gen. ix. 


their 
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their father’s nudity "f, and threw a cloak over 
him. After this, Noah pronounced the pro- 
phetical curfe againft Chanaan, the fon of 
Ham, who was to be the fervant of the fcrvants 
of his brothers H : and this prophecy^ it is faid 
by Bochart and others, had it’s completion, 
when the Chanaanites were fubdued by the 
Ifraclitcs. But whatever criticifms good or bad 
may be made on it, and whatever refleftions the 
punifhment of Chanaan, who had no fhare in 
his father’s crime, may fuggeft, this gave the 
Ifraelites the foie title they had to the land of 
proraife by the grant God made of it to the po<- 
fterity of Abraham, and was employed tojuftify 
all the cruelties they exercifed on the Chanaanites. 

This unfortunate perfon was not only punifli- 
ed in his race, as the prophecy threatened, but 
his name and memory are cruelly perfecutcd to 
this day by the unrelenting wrath of Jewilh and 
Chriltian writers. Some have accufed him of 
gelding his father, and fome of committing in- 
ceft with his mother. He was banilhed, they fay, 
to the fcorching climate of Africa, and the co-* 
lor of his pofterity is a lafting monument of the 
blacknefs of his crimes. He not only preferved. 
and propagated the necromancy which he had 
learned of the lafcivious angels before the de- 
luge *, but he became himfclf an objedl of ido- 

f Patris tirilkaim 

11 Servas fervomm erit frat|ii«Ss fitil* 

* Bochart# i?# c* 

JQU 11. O latry, 
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iatry, as he had been an idolater, and was -wor- 
fhipped under the name of Jopitek. Ha*mon. 
They who can believe all this, may believe that 
polytheifm. and idolatry were eftabiifhed imme- 
diately after the deluge. But they, who are not 
quite fo credulous, will fee that fuch opinions 
are irreconcikabk to the fcriptures, and to com- 
mon fenfe. Noah might be as angry as he 
pleafed with his reprobate fon, and might con- 
ceal from him as many traditions as he could ^ 
yet ftill this fon had been an eye-witnefs of the 
deluge, he had been faved with the reft of the 
family in the ark, he had affifted his father with- 
out doubt in building it, and in making all the 
ether preparations for that great cataftrophe, as 
well as for the renewal of the fpecies of animals, 
and the reiloration of things afterwards. Is it 
poffible to conceive that he Ihould not have 
heard, whilft they floated together over the 
drowned world, who that God was by whole 
power it was drowned, and what thofe crimes 
were which had drawn this aftonifiiing deftruc- 
tion on mankind ? It is impoffible. His father 
could not conceal this knowledge from him. 
Ham knew the one true God moft certainly, 
and had often joined in the worlhip of him. He 
could no more be ignorant of God, than he 
Gould be of the deluge. 

This is fo very plain, that it cannot be di- 
rectly, nor generally, denied, whatever cxpref- 
flons may be fometiraes ufcd by men whom learn- 
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ing emboldens, and zeal is apt to tranfport. 
But then the chronology, founded on the ge^ 
nealogies in the book of Genefis, fuppofes the 
tradition of thefc revelations, by which God com- 
municated himfelf to man, to have beenpreferved 
fo little a time after the deluge, that it gives a 
color to fuppofe all the nations of the world, 
nay even the defcendants of Sem, ignorant of 
the one true God ; and on this affumption, pre- 
fumptuous dogmatical perfons, who aiftedi: to be 
in the whole lecret of the divine oeconomy, 
eftablifli the reafon that they afEgn by another 
affumption for the eiedlion and reparation of the 
pofterity of Abraham from all other people. 
Infinite wifdom, it feems, could contrive no 
other expedient for continuing the primitive 
faith and worlhip, for fuch that of the one true 
God was by thefe accounts, among the defcend- 
ants of one family that had repeopled the earth, 
except this of reviving them, and continuing 
them by fuch a leries of revelations and miracles 
among one people, as would have made any re- 
vival of them unneceffary among any other ; be- 
caufe they would have been more than fufficient to 
continue them uncorrupted over the whole world, 
not only till the vocation ofAsRAHAM, four hun- 
dred years after the deluge, not only till the 
coming of the Meffiah, two thoufand years after 
that, but even to this hour, and to the confum- 
mation of all things. 

So.MB place the aera of idolatry precifely at Se- 
O 2 RUG, 
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XVG, who was three generations older than Abra- 
ham. Sir John Marsham thinks it a very 
proper date *. A probable one I am fure it is 
not ; nor indeed a proper one for any purpofe, 
except that of making mankind idolaters juft in 
time for introducing the vocation of Abraham. 
This might render it proper for Eusebius, Epi- 
PHAKius, and all the trite of Jews and Chrifti- 
ans, who have employed every literary artifice to 
confine the knowledge and worlhip of God to 
the chofen feed, and to reprefent them as the 
foie objcft of providential care for twenty cen- 
turies. But I think that the learned and judi- 
cious chronicler has not deferved to be ranked 
among this partial aud collufive tribe. We 
might call them the blind tribe too, fince they 
muft not have feen (unlefs you fuppofe that they 
faw, but depended on the blindnefs of a then 
ignorant world) that this knowledge and wor- 
fhip could not have been as confined as they fijp. 
pole it from the time of the flood, unlefs God 
had by one continued miracle concealed himfelf 
to eftablilh the kingdom of the devil, and al- 
tered the very nature of things to make fo im- 
portant, fo univerfal, fo indifputable a tradition 
die before it’s time, and, as w'e may fay, at 
once. 

When the fame perfons attempt to eftablilh 
the credibility of the mofaical hiftor}', t.hey do not 
infift alone upon the divine infpiradon of the au- 

Can, c.’i.TJn. fac. 4, 

thor 
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thor but upon the ordinary means that he had o£ 
knowing, with the greateft certainty, all that we 
find related in the pentateuch. Thefe means 
were the traditions which they fuppofe to have 
come frelh and authentic to him through a very 
fmail number of generations, tho’ from a very 
great antiquity. Adam lived nine hundred and 
thirty years ; and the deluge happened lixteen 
centuries and an half after the creation. Noah 
therefore, who was born fix hundred years 
before the deluge, had lived with thofe who had 
lived with the firtt of men. Noah continued 
alive three hundred and fifty years after the de- 
luge, that is, within feventy fix years of the vo- 
cation of Abraham j and Sem the fon of Noah 
died juft as many years after this vocation. From 
Abraham the traditions paffed to Isaac, and 
from him to Jacob ; and all the perfons who had 
converfed with this patriarch could not be dead 
in the courfc of a century, which intervenes be- 
tween the deceafe of Jacob and the birth of 
Moses. Thus you fee that the traditions from 
Adam, to this legiflator and hiftorian, paffed 
through about feven generations, and from 
Noah to Abraham, and his cotemporaries, 
through one or two at moft, according to this 
chronology. 

Let us take now this chronology for good, 
whatever objections may be made to it, or how 
precarious foever the principles of it deferve to be 
efteemed. But then let us afk every man of 
O 3 ' fenfe 
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fenfe and candor who receives it, whether he 
can perfuade Hmfelf that in the days of Abra- 
ham, about four hundred years after the deluge, 
nay much fooner, in the days of Serug, the ex- 
iftence of that God who had deftroyed and reftor- 
ed the world, in fo aftonilhing a manner juft be- 
fore, could be wholly loft in the memory of 
mankind ? I fay juft before, with very good 
reafon j becaufe the diftance of three or four 
centuries, when the lives of men were reckoned 
by centuries, may be called properly “juft be- 
“ for'*.” The deluge was an event as modern to 
ABnAHA.'.! and the men of that age, as the refto- 
ration of king Charles the fecond is to us of 
this age. Could the belief and worfhip of God 
be loft by the defeendants of Sem, an hundred 
years before the death of Sem ? Could they be 
loft even during the life of Noah ? Is it poffible 
to figure to ourfelves the children of thefe holy 
patriarchs profelTing polytheifm, and pradifing 
idolatry, under the eyes of their fathers ■, and 
Aerah.am, for inftance, educated in the reli- 
gion of the Zabians, a new name given by our 
learned men to the Chaldeans, after Mahometan 
■wrirers, whilft Sem was ftill alive? Once more: 
Is it credible in the loweft degree of credibility, 
that the Chaldeans, who were able to give Cal- 
pisTHENEs, two thoufand years after the flood, 
aftronomical obfervations of as great a number 
of years at leaft, fhould know nothing of the 
flood, of the occafion, of the author of it, in a 
word, of the true God, in lefs than four centuries 

Sifter 
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after it had happened ? Thefe improbabilities are 
fo very monftrous, that it is marvellous any men 
fhould be hardy enough to impofe them, or filly 
enough to believe them. When Maimonides 
is gravely quoted to prove Terah an idolater, 
I let my book fall with aftonilhment. As foon 
would I quoteNAVARETTE, a Spanilh mifiiona- 
ry, to prove that the firft coin, of wlrich we 
have any knowledge, is that made by Terak 
the father of Abraham, at the requeft of king 
Ninus, and for thirty pieces of which Judas 
ibid his matter. 

I KNOW that Joshua is introduced in the 
twenty fourth chapter of the book afcribed to 
him, fpeaking in the name of God to the chil- 
dren of lifael, and telling them that Terah, 
the father of Abraham and Nackor, hadferv- 
cd ftrange gc«is. Now that here and there a 
man might begin to corrupt the worlhip of the 
true God, even in thefe early days, is juft credi- 
ble. But that the true God fliould be unknown, 
and idolatry ettablifhed, at that time, is what I 
affirm to be incredible. Let commentators puz- 
zle over the text, or take the fafl as they find 
it without any examination, it will become other 
men to believe that fomething has happened to 
the Jewilh records, like that which happened to 
thofe of another ancient people, the Phenicians j. 
and that if the feribes of the former have nett 
corrupted their hiftory, as Philo Bvelius, who 
pubiilhed a Greek tranflation Sanckomia- 

O 4 ■ XHOS 
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THON in the reign of Adrian, complains that 
the priefts of the latter had corrupted theirs j 
^e may fuppofe at Jeaft, as fome even of the 
Jewllh doftors have done, that the genealogies 
<jf the Bible, far from being complete, are im- 
perfed abftrafts ; or that they have been com- 
piled, as fatlier FoutyrET, at his return from 
China, where he had rclided three and twenty 
ye^rs, alTured nie that the chronological table in 
the Scientia finica had been. This table is 
cpmpofed of cycles of threefcore years each, and 
all thefe cycles appear to us unbroken. But the 
learned Jefuit averred, that in the originals many 
qf them \yanted the beginning, and many of them 
the end. So that the fpace of time to which 
this table refers could not be fliorter, but might 
he immeafurably longer, than the chronological 
table his brethren had put together reprefents 
ip In a word, it will become reafonable men 
to affume any hypothefis rather, than to believe, 
againft univerfal experience, the leaft difputable 
analogy, and the plaineft didates of common 
fenfe, that the knowledge and worlhip of God 
were entirely forgot, whilft the preachers of 
both, and the eye-witnefles of the deluge, were 
ilill alive. 

Let ps believe, on the authority of Moses, 
that God, trufting neither to the impreffions of 
Jiimfelf that are vifibie on the whole face of 
pature, nor to the reafon he gave to man, com-? 
piunicated this knowledge, and direded this 
I WQrfliip, 
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wor&ip, by .immediate revelations. But let us 
not be fo abfurd as to believe, on any authority, 
that fo many Cgnal revelations, and aftonifiiing 
miracles, altelfed by evidence unqueftionable, 
and delivered down by immediate, not remote, 
tradition, could be forgot fo foon j nor that they 
could be remembered, and the great truths they 
communicated and confirmed, be forgot. AU 
thefe muft have continued ftrongly imprefled on 
the nfinds of men much longer, even in the or- 
dinary courfe of things. They muft have con- 
tinued to be fo not only in the countries where 
the re-peopling of the world began, but wherever 
the founders of natioils led their colonies from 
thence ; which they began Cb do in the days of 
Phaceg, that is, about a century after the flood. 
If vre believe, on the authority of Moses, that 
God made himfelf known by revelations and 
miracles to all the men that were at a certain 
time in the world, and from whom all the 
nations of the world defcended ; we cannot be- 
lieve, on the fame authority, becaufe we cannot 
believe confiftently with it, that his being and 
his worlhip were unknown to any of thele, or 
forgot by any of them in the courfe of a very 
few years. The fame authority would be made 
thus to conu-adia itfclf. In the cafe of another 
hiftory we fhould lay that neither might be 
true. But in the cafe of this we may fay that 
both cannot. The firft is a plain, independeat 
fzdj that tnuft be reputed true on the wh(^e, 
^hatevtr di^utcsiiay arife t^cumftaaces, 

or 
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or the hiftory muft be reputed fabulous. But 
the other depends on a chronology very liable to, 
miftakes, and not alFcding the truth of the 
former. That famous aflxonomer, Cassini, 
took the pains to calculate backwards a remark- 
able eclipfe or two, that are mentioned in the 
ancient Chinefe annals. He found that fuch 
eclipfes had been, but the dates were not exad. 
Juft fo we find that the one true God was eclipf- 
ed, if I may ufe this expreffion ; but tho’ the 
cclipfe iafted long, and lafts to this hour in fome 
parts of the world, it could not begin fo early, 
nor fpread fo univerfally, as fome men would in- 
duce us to believe. Will it be faid that the con- 
fuQon of languages, which began at once in the 
plains of Sennaar, and was followed by the dif- 
perfion of mankind into all the parts of the earth, 
as the ftory is generally, tho’ erroneoufly, under- 
ftood, interrupted or corrupted tradition, and 
gave occafion to the immediate eftablilhment of 
polytheifm and idolatry ? But the argument to 
be drawn from this famous event will prove 
the very contrary. Tho’ languages were, con- 
founded, memory was not deftroyed ; and the 
knowledge which had been common to all men 
whilft they lived together, and formed but one 
community, was continued, and delivered down 
in different languages, after this divifion. The 
knowledge was diiperled, as thofe who had it 
were difperfed; and the fame truths were taught 
then, as they are now, in different tongues. Nay 
farther, this very confufion, ^ the difperfion of 

mankmd, 
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mankind, which were brought about in fo mi- 
raculous a manner, and by an immediate aft of 
the famp omnipotent being who had fo lately 
deftroyed, and now reflxired, the world, would 
have become, if this had been the cafe, the 
ftrongeft confirmations imaginable of the truths 
that were known before ; and with the renewal 
and confirmation of thefe truths in their minds, 
the fons of men would have fettled themfelves 
in feveral countries, and have given beginnings 
to the feveral nations. Among thefe, therefore, 
and in oppofition to truths fo Well known, and 
fo fignally confirmed, it was not pofliblc that thd 
zabians, and the magians, and every other left 
of idolaters, fhould arife, till by a long traft of 
time, and a multitude of revolutions in the affairs 
of mankind, true primitive traditions, and ge- 
nuine theifm, began to decay together. Then, 
and not till then, might prieflcraft prevail, which 
Mr. Lock-e efteems an obftacle to the progrefs’ 
of true religion, and which I believe, on prin- 
ciples founded in the mofaical hiftory, to have 
been the great corrupter of it after it had been 
eftabiiflied, I might eafily illuftrate and con- 
firm thefe opinions, which arc both true relatively 
to different times, and different places, by exam- 
ples drawn from hiftory, and even from the expe- 
rience of our own age ; from what pafles in 
countries where the propagation of Chriftianity 
is attempted by miffions, and in thofe where iftis 
religion is already eftablifhed. 


Some- 
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Something ftronger than this may be ob- 
jefted to me. It may be faid, that whilft I 
argue on probable reafons, and endeavour to 
fliew that the true God, and the true worfliip of 
him, could not be forgot, nor polytheifm and 
idolatry be eftabliflied, as foon as they are faid 
to have been, among the nations of the world ; I 
do not enough confider what pafied among God’s 
chofen people, in inftances where no fuppofition 
of anachronifm will help me to evade the force 
of fcripture authority. Some pert divine may 
bid me defcend a little lower in the hiftory of the 
Bible, and learn there how Ihort the duration 
was, even among this people, of thofe impref- 
fions which revelations and miracles fliould have 
rendered permanent, and almoft indelible, ac- 
cording to me, even among the other people of 
the world, who were left to walk in their own 
ways. I do fo again, as I have done already 
often, and I find that the pofterity of Abra- 
ham, or the children of Israel, as they were 
called, after that fome myfterious perfon or other 
had changed the name of Jacob, who worfted 
him at wreftling, in:o that of Israel 5 I fay, I 
find that they were become idolaters before their 
deliverance out of Egypt, confirmed, hardened 
idolaters, and fo accuftomed to the manners, 
and wedded to the fuperftitions of the Egyptians, 
that however Moses drew them forth as a fe- 
parate people, there feemed to be, as Eusebius * 

* Pxaep. evai). lib. vii. c. 8. 

himfclf 
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himfelf confeffes it happened he knew not how, 
no perceivable difference between them and the 
Eg}'ptians. This may well appear the more fur- 
prifing, if it be true, according to the common 
reckoning, that Jacob died Icfs than two cen- 
turies before the exode, that Joseph died about 
fifty years after his father, and that Levi had 
not been dead fo long when Aaron was born, 
and Moses after him. How this could hap- 
pen, neither Eusebius was able to account, 
nor is any man elfe. Dr. Spencer * takes 
pains to prove the fafl : and it is fomething odd 
to fee the authority of Eusebius and Theo- 
DORET, of Maimonides, and R. Juda fuper- 
fiuoufly employed to confirm what the Bible 
had proved in feveral places to his hand. But 
when he goes about to reconcile the fa<5t to fome 
notion of reafonable probability, he fucceeds ftill 
worfe, and does as much too little, as he had 
done more than enough. The learned writer 
thinks that, if this people had been treated in a 
better manner by the Egyptians, they could 
however have hardly avoided taking up the bar- 
barous manners of that nation to which they 
had been fo long accuftomed. But he argues, 
a fortiori, that this was inevitable, becaufe they 
endured a cruel ftrvitude in Egypt, and be- 
caufe fuch a fervitude renders men little atten- 
tive to religious matters, ’and difpofes them tt>,, 
conform to the manners and genius of 


• D« leg. Heb. rit. lib. i. c. 1. 


maftjers. 
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matters *. Now the veiy reverfe of this maxim 
and this reafoning feems to me to be true. The 
fear of ftripes may produce, whilft it continues, 
fuch a conformity in outward fhew, but it can 
difpofe men inwardly to embrace the manners 
and opinions, religious, or others, of their ty- 
rants, no more than it can difpofe them to love 
their perfons : and even the appearance of fuch a 
conformity will ceafe whenever the flavilh eftate 
ceafes. It will not only ceaft, but the flaves be- 
come freemen will throw off every badge of their 
flavery, and prefer the manners and opinions of 
thofe efpeciaUy by whom they are delivered, to 
fuch as they profeffed through fear, when they 
were under the lafli of their tafkmafters, “ pugnis 

fuftibufque faevientes -f.” Tyranny may make 
hypocrites, it can never make profelytes. Who- 
ever has ftudied the human nature, and been 
careful to obferve the courfe of human affairs, 
mutt think it repugnant to both, not only that 
the Ifraeiites fhould forget the traditions of their 
fathers, and the God of Abraham, of Isaac, 
and of Jacob, in fo fhort a time, but that they 
Ihould have been as much wedded to idolatry, 
as the Egyptians themfelves were. 

But if this be ftrange, it is ttranger ftill to 
obferve how little effeft revelations of public 

* Tam feivilis aetem, et infelix nvendi conditio, liomi- 
Mm animos anguilos reddeie folet, rerom coeleftiom cuta 

vacaos, et in dominorom fuorum mores et ingenia pronos. 

S p £ M' £ ft a bi i 11 p t Ibid. 
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notorictyj occsHoniilj snd conftant or flsnding^ 
miracles before the exode, at the exode, in the 
Dvildernefs, in the protnifed land, under their 
judges, and under their kings, had on the latne 
people. They forgot the true God, even -whilji 
he conduced them vifibly through the defert. 
They revolted from him whilft the peals of thun- 
der, that proclaimed his defcent on the mountain, 
rattled in their ears, and whilft he didated his 
laws to them. All the power that omnipotence 
could exert was not fufiicient to revive in the 
minds of this ftubborn generation the faith and 
piety of their fathers, nor a due and iafting fenfe 
of that religion which they had certainly followed, 
for fome time at leaft, after their fettlement in 
Egypt * : and Dr. Spencer therefore might have 
termed their manners barbarous with much more 
reafon than he applied that epithet to thofe of 
the Egyptians. As the means of canviftbo, 
and the motives of fubmffion to the rdigbn that 
Moses inftituted, continued, and increafed, fo 
did the indocility, and apparent mcredulity, of 
this eleft people. Neither the promifes nor the 
threatenings, the rewards nor the punilhraents, 
by which God endeavoured to attach them to 
himfclfi neither his condefcenfton In wearing 
their crown, and in governing them like an earthly 
monareh till they depofed him, -^or his conftant 

• Ifratlitas, fub priaia beeiams a^jpdap ; 
fcienoae divinae lampadam a patribas accep^am habnJ®, % 
leligionem avitaro integram et ilEbatam dia tmaifie, iuMs 
facijle perfuadeamBs. Ibid. ■ . > 

refidence. 
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refidence, even after his depofition, among them, 
ojiild fucceed. They were proof againft mi- 
racles to fuch a degree, that there would not have 
been more room forfurprife, if we had been told, 
that Noah and his family ferved ftrange gods 
even in the ark, than there is tofind,inthehiftory 
of this people, that they revolted back to idola- 
try nine hundred years together on every ‘occafion. 
This hiftory, in fliort, contains many particu- 
lar miracles which operated effectually ^ainfi: the 
ordinary courfe of nature, phyfical and moral : 
and at the fame time the whole thread of it is a 
lyftem of miracles ineffedlually operated for a 
purpofe fo natural, that every one of them leems 
to make the next unneceflary. 

If the divine now fliould alk me, after all that 
I have owned in favor of his argument, whether 
that, which happened at and after the exode, 
might not happen after the deluge ? whether the 
families that repeopled the earth at this period 
might not forget the true God, and his wor- 
Ihip, immediately after it, notwithftanding any 
traditions, as we fee that God’s chofen and favo- 
rite people did during their bondage in Egypt j 
and as they continued to do very frequently from 
that dme till the Babylonian captivity, notwith- 
ftanding the miraculous advertifements, and the 
interpofitions of providence ever watchful to pre- 
vent thefe apoftafies ? if the divine, I fay, ffiould 
alk me fuch queftions, my anfwer would be thisr 
The hiftory of the Bible tells roe, that thefe things 

palled 
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paired as I have reprefented them. But I know 
that they are repugnant to univerfai experience, 
and I have a confcious certainty that they are fo 
to the human nature. Look into the hiftory of 
the world, reverend fir, and you will find too 
many examples of pretended revelations, of 
forged nniracies, and of groundlefs traditions j that 
have prevailed among mankind from age to age, 
to leave it in your power to think that unexcep- 
tionable revelations, reaf miracles, and certain 
traditions, could be ever ineffeftual. Nothificr 
Ids than the greatcft of all miracles could mak# 
them fo: and who fliould work fuch a miracle?' 
Not God, moll: certainly for thofe which werd 
difappointed of their effeft, you fay, were 
wrought by him. Was it then the devil? 
how came he to have fuch a power, and to bd 
fuffexed to exert it ift fuch a cale ? I know far-* 
ther, moll intuitively, that no creature of the 
fame nature as I am of, andlprefume the Ifrae- 
lites were human creatures, could refill the evi- 
dence of fuch revelations, fuch miracles, and fuch 
traditions as are recorded in the Bible. Look 
into yourfelf, reverend fir, and you will find ic 
to be fo. God appearing in all the terrors of his 
majelly, and his prophets denouncingjudgments 
•which were inllantly, and literally fulfilled, to 
mention thefe particulars alone out of many, 
mull have rouled the moll llupid, have terrified 
the moll audacious, and have convinced the'tnoll 
incredulous. • ■ 


VoL, 11. 
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Such an anfwer as this might procure me in- 
return fome ecclefiaftical billingfgate. I might 
be called infidel, deift, and perhaps atheift. I 
Ihould be accufed certainly of difbelieving the 
holy feriptures. My reply to fo angry a difpu- 
tant wo-uld be calm, and foch as might teach, 
charity to thofc who preach it lb much, and 
praftife it fo little. “Neikevi, magne facerdos.” 
I do not fo much deny the truth of the fads re- 
lated, as I oppofe the application^ and the ufe 
made of them. You argue from the condud of 
the Ilraelites to that of other nations ; and would 
perluade us, that all thefe might be polytheifts 
and idolaters from the beginning, becaufe the 
true God and his worChip were forgot fo foon, 
and fo often by his chofen people. But I deny 
fhaf any fuch analogy will hold good. The 
Ifraehtes were a people fet apart from the reft of 
mankind, and indeed fo fet apart, and fo- diftin- 
guilhed, that the proceedings of God towards 
diem, and their behaviour towards God, and to- 
wards man, make all together foch a feries of hif- 
tory as can be compared with no other ; foch aa 
hiftory as Ihews us this people, but leads us to 
judge by analogy of no other. In profane hif- 
tory we acquire experience of mankind,, aad o£ 
human affairs. The benefit we reap from it 
confifts in this, and by this general knowledge 
we judge of every particular hiftory that we read^ 
In facred hiftory we acquire none of this experi- 
ence. It is the hiftory of a people not only fee 
apart from the great community of mankind,but 
5 io- 
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in many refpe£l:s taken out, as it were, of the 
human fyftem. To make the events recorded in 
it ferve as foundations, therefore, of the judg- 
ments we pafs on thofe that may have happened 
among other people, is juft as abfurd as it would 
be to make a colledtion of miracles, that is, of 
events our of the ordinary courfe of nature, and 
even repugnant to it, ferve as the foundation of 
natural and experimental philofophy. 

Let us believe then what is in the Bible, be- 
caule it is there: notj like Tertullian, be- 
caufe it is impoffible, or abfurd ; but altho* it be 
improbable, or inconfiftent. At the fame time 
let us not apply the extraordinary events that we 
find there to* fiich as happen in the ordinary 
courfe of human affairs. Much lefs let us apply 
our own obfervatlon and experience, by which 
we judge very properly of other hiftories, to that 
of the Bible. That of the Bible muft ftand on 
the bottom of its own authority, independently 
of all other: and I am perfuaded that nothing 
has lliaken this autliority mote, than the filly at- 
tempts of fome writers to confirm it by argu- 
ments drawn from the reafon of things, that is, 
from a comparilbn of ideas derived from human 
obfervation and experience. It feems to me, 
that divines fhould reft the authority both of the 
Old and New Teftament on the proofs they are 
able to bring of their divine original, and of the 
uncorrupt manner in which they have been ojn- 
veyed down to latter a^, folely. 

P 2 
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To eftablifh the credit of other hiftories, for 
I conEder the Bibk here only as an hiftory, it is 
Hot indeed fufficient to afcercaia the authors of 
themi becaufe thefe authors, being men, may 
have been deceived, or may have defigsed to 
deceive. For this reafon their internal, as well 
as external, proofs of authenticity are examined ^ 
and they are received, or remedied, as they appear 
eonfiftcnt or' inconfiftent, conformable or re- 
pugnant, to the obfervation and experience of 
mankind But this fecond examination is unae- 
ceflary when the queftion is about the word of 
God, known to be fuch by evidence fuperior to 
all contradidlion, or it is impertinent and profane. 
If we could fuppofe the authenticity and d'ivine 
original of the fcriptures deftitute of fufficient ex- 
ternal proof, this deficiency would not be fupplied 
by all the fkill of tliofe who pretend to difcover, 
by their fuperior penetration, the internal proofs. 
If the authenticity and divine original of them 
be, on the contrary, fufficiently eftablifhed by 
external proof, it is both impertinent and profane 
to pretend to confirm divine teftimony by fliew- 
ing that there is reafon to believe it true, Reafoa 
has been too much employed where it has nt» 
thing to do, and too much neglefted where it has 
moil; to do. Men have believed implicitly, when 
they fliould have reafoned, in laying the grounds 
of faith i a.nd they have reafoned dogmatically, 
when they fliould have believed implicitly, 
thefe grounds being ones laid. 


A M.4XIW 
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A MAXIM b^s been eftablifhed in theology, 
which may be brought to juftify this pro- 
ceeding againft me; and the authority of St. 
Austin may be brought to juftify the maxim. 
But the authority of common fenfe, much better 
than that of St. Austin, will juftify me in fay- 
ing that the maxim is falfe. The maxim is this, 
th^ miracles themfelves are not to be admitted 
as proofs of a divine original, unlefs the caule, 
for which they are wrought, appears to us to 
be good ; and therefore not till the dodlrines 
they atteft have been examined. By a parity of 
reaibn it may be faid, that altho’ the external evi- 
dence, which proves the fcriptures of divine ori- 
ginal, be full in that refpeft,yet the internal evi- 
dence muft be fought for in them to make their 
authenticity complete in every refpeft. This 
maxim, and this way of reafoning were taken up 
perhaps very properly at a time when reports of 
miracles were eafily believed, when every fup- 
pofed magician was thought to perform them, 
and when they, who would not allow the pre- 
tenfions of Apollonius Tvanaeus, for inftance, 
(who was oppofed by the pagans to Christ, and 
■who was worfliipped as a god with Christ, 
Abraham, and Orpheus, by the emperor Seve- 
Rus) were obliged however to acknowledge his 
miracles. But the cafe is widely altered, and it 
is as improper to infift on this maxim now, a* 
it might be proper then. We know , now that 
miracks, real miracles, can be operated by no 
P 3 .power 
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power but that of God, nor for any purpofe, 
by confequence, but fuch as infinite wifdom and 
truth dired and fandlify. We know therefore 
that no faft, nor dodlrine, repugnant to the di- 
vine nature and attributes, can have been vouch-- 
ed by miracles, nor be taught in the word of 
God: and the difference is great between re- 
jecting any fuch fafts or dodtrines, and the 
authority on which they are founded, as in the 
cafe of the Alcoran, for inftance; and refuling to 
adriiit all the fadts and dodtrines contained in a 
book proved by undeniable teftimony of thefadb 
to be the word of God; till, befides this exter- 
pai proof, divines have furniflied the internal 
proofs they boaft of, which are often thewildeft 
hypothefes of imagination, apd fueh as a dodtor 
of Mecca would hardly frame in behalf of the 
Alcoran. Vain triflers! they pretend todevelope 
the whale fecret of a divine oeconomy relative 
to man : and tho’ it be fo eafy to difcern what 
js evidently inconfiftent with the divine attri- 
butes, that every reafonable man is able to dif- 
cern it, yet thefe men are not flopped by fuch 
evidence, Thejrefumptuous habits of theology 
carry them to talk of the plan, which they fup- 
pofe infinite wiftiom to have formed, as if they 
viewed it from an higher ftage of intelligence 
and knowledge. From thefe whimficai para- 
doxes they derive the greateft part of what they 
call the internal evidence of the feripeures. On 
the whole, it is, I hope, plain by this time, that 
far from difbelieving the hiftory of the Bible, 

J affcr-i 
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I affert the authority of it, and endeavour to 
place it out of the reach of cavil; whilft the 
divine does the contrary : for by taking the 
fame liberty as he takes, and which every other 
man has the fame right to take, fome will pre- 
tend to find internal evidences of an human, 
where he pretends to find thofe of a divine, ori- 
ginal; and thus the authenticity of the fcriptures, 
inftead of being once for ail fixed, will be ren- 
dered by theological oftentation a matter of eter- 
nal difpute. But ftill I deny, that the example 
of the Ifraelites at and after the exode, under 
their judges, and under their kings, fumilhcs 
any argument againft me. All the fadls con- 
tained in the mofaical hiftory are true. Be it fo, 
at leafl: for arguments fake : but confiftendy with 
them I may believe, nay, confiftently with them 
I cannot believe otherwife, in oppofition to Mr, 
Lock-e, and to all thofe who went before him in 
affcrting what be afferts, that mankind could 
not be polytheifts and idolaters from the be^n- 
ning, no, nor near the beginning ; and confe- 
quently that the belief and worfliip of the one 
true God could not be the national religion of 
the Ifraelites alone. 

Let us confider now what will refuk fronj 
another hypothefis. We fuppofe then that men 
acquired, without any revelations general or par- 
ticular, and by a due ufe of their reafoo, a JcaoiSfr 
ledge of the one true God- That they j|3%te 
acquire it by thefe means, in forma ages, can- 
P 4 not 
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pot bp denied with any fort of modefty, or can- 
dor; fine? we are able to demonftrate invin- 
cibly this great truth by the fame means : and 
if they might acquire it, on what pretence can 
it be faid th^t they did not? Modern philot 
fophy has opened a more glorious proipedt of 
the works of God, than that which the ancient 
patjons appear to us to haye had; and every new 
difeovery adds to the magnificence of the feene, 
and to the force of the argument- But the great 
author of nature was always vifible in eveiy 
part, even the mofi: minute, of the fyftem of 
nature ; and they who were far from feeing as 
muph of it as we fee, tho’ we too are far, very 
far forely, from feeing the whole, might eafily 
obferve an unity of defign, which pointed out 
moft evidently the unity of that Being by whofe 
wifdom the defign was laid, and by whofe power 
it was executed. All I affume therefore is, that 
among creatures to whom God has given fenfe 
pnd intellect, there have been many at all times, 
who not only faw like the reft what was vifible, 
but who diffovered by refledlion and contem- 
plation what was iptejiigible, and yielded to the 
teftitnony God has given of himfelf. On this 
pflptnphon we lhall find reafon to believe that 
genui^ theifm ppuld be at no time confined to 
any one people, that it muft haye been at 
flifierent times, and in difierent places, difeover-r 
fd, eftabliflied, corrupted, loft, and renewed, 
jsccording to the viciffitude of human affair?. 
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We reprefent the firft communities of men 
roving about in herds, like fome other ani- 
mals, and fuch as we fee many of the favage 
|)eople of the world at this hour. As long as 
they continued in that ftate, the unity of God 
might be unknown to them, becaufe, reafon 
operating much more flowly, and efpecially in 
filch a ftate, than the affedions and paffions of 
our nature, a multitude of fuperftitious notions, 
arifing from ignorance and fear, could not fail to 
take poffefEon of the minds of thefe men, and 
to prevent or mifguide their reafon. All the 
objeds that furrounded them were new to them: 
and as they had not the experience of others to 
dired their judgment concerning the impreffions 
which thefe objeds made upon them, fo their 
own experience came too late. The prejudices 
of fupcrftition had rendered them inattentive to 
jt, or unfit to make a reafonable ufe of it, be- 
fore it came. But this could not continue, even 
on this hypothefis, to be long the univerfal ftate 
of mankind. 


Nations were civilifed, wife conftitutions of 
government were framed, arts and-fciences were 
invented and improved, long.before the remoteft 
time to which any hiftory or tradition extends: 
and all this could not have been done without 
much more information of the moral and physi- 
cal fyftem of the world, and much greater e&its 
of hpman rpafiin, than wci^ iwcdary to dbnoiM 

ftrate 
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ftrate the firft principle of true theifm. Let us 
conclude, therefore, on grounds of the higheft 
probability, that God was known to fuch as 
made a due ufe of their reafon, and demonftrated 
by them to others, even in nations unknown to 
us ; and, fince he was known, that he was 
worlhipped ; for to fay he was known and not 
■worlhipped, is little leis abfurd than it would be 
to fay he was worlhipped and not known. 

But tho’ God was known and worlhipped, it 
•will not follow that this knowledge and wor^ 
Ihip ■were preferved, or even eftabliflied, any 
where in all the purity of theifm. Were they 
& among the Ifraelites, who retained fo many 
of the rites, and ceremcmies, and fuperftitious 
opinions of the lower Egypt, tho’ they believed 
the unity of God, and abhorred idols, like the 
people of the upper In Ihort, are they lb at this 
time? Are they fo among us.’’ It has been ob- 
fcrved in the foregobg eflay, and I have juft 
touched the fame thing in this, that, the feeds of 
fuperftitious opinions and pradtices having been 
lowed before nations were formed, or govern- 
ments eftablilhed, it is not unreafonable to be- 
lieve that the firft legillators cultivated them for 
political purpofes : nay, even fuch as were nei- 
ther polytheifts, nor idolaters themfeives (for it 
k very realbnable to fuppofe there were fome 
foch) might nurfe up an abundant crop of fu- 
perftition by the very means by which they de- 
ligncd to promote true religion. This we Iball 
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not think improbable, if we confuh hiftory, or if 
we confider it analogically to the experience of 
our own’ age. To work effedts contrary to the 
intention of them, is a fate that attends very fre- 
quently the beft of human expedients : and the 
refleftion does no honor to our wiidom and fore- 
fight. Private ambition grew up naturally 
among thofe who intended nothing more by pro- 
moting religion, than the political purpofes of 
government ; and the enthufiafm of fuperftition 
arofe ftill more naturally among thofe who pro- 
moted it, becaufe they believed in it. Both thefc 
motives contributed to corrupt genuine theifm, 
to difguife firft, and to conceal afterwards, the 
fimplicity of natural religion under the tinfel 
and the embroidery of polytheifm and idolatry. 
From both of them proceeded fo many falle pre- 
tences of revelation and infpjration, the legerde- 
main of miracles, and fuch blalphemous ajfedba- 
tions of a divine nature, or miflion, as the Indian 
Foe, or the Arabian Mahomet, impofed on 3 
great part of mankind. 

That men are capable of falling from the 
knowledge of the one true God into polytheifin, 
and from a pure worfhip of him into idolatry 
and fuperftition, by fuch means as I have men- 
tioned, and by others, whether this knowledge 
and this worfiiip were communicated to iJisni 
by revelation, or difcovered by the ullbof mafia, 
as other truths are; this very rcaJbn, as wett as 
es|)erknce, y^jil evince, put the difeence be- 
tween 
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tween the hypothefis, which afiumes that the 
unity of the Supreme Being was taught by revela- 
tion alone, confirmed by miracles, and delivered 
down by tradition i and the hypothefis we go upon 
here, w'hich affumes that this truth might be dif- 
covered by reaion as well as by revelation at all 
times, and therefore muft have been difeovered at 
fome times by thofe who had no other guide but 
reafon, deferve to be confidered a little more. 

The propofition which affirms that all the 
nations of the world, except the Ifraelites, were 
ignorant of the true God from the beginning, 
is, in many refpefts, to the laft degree abfurd. 
It implies that the Ifraelites were a nation from 
the beginning. But were they fo, if we reckon 
from Adam, or even from Noah, or even from 
the vocation of their father Abraham? If 
they were not fo, why are they excepted as fuch 
from the beginning out of the alTumed general 
ignorance of mankind concerning the true God ? 
Some divines will tell us, that tho’ God might be 
difeovered, yet he could not be fully and cer- 
tainly difeovered, nor fuch as he is, by reafon 
alone. That he was pleafed, therefore, to dif- 
cover himfelf by immeefiate revelation, not to 
the bulk of mankind, but to patriarchs, to pro- 
phets, and to his cholen people, both when they 
were a family, and when they were a nation. That 
he has revealed himfelf ever fince in the fame 
manner, and to the fame perfons, that is, to his 
eledl, in the feriptures 5 which hdp them, fays 

Cac- 
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Calvin in the lixth chapter of the firft book of 
his Inftitution, like fpeftacles, to read diftinftly 
and clearly what others difcern confufedly and 
imperfedly. But they who compare the ideas 
and notions concerning the Supreme Being that 
reafon colleds from the phacnomena of nature, 
phyiical and moral, which we know to be the 
works of God, with thofe that the books of the 
Old Teftament, which we fuppofe to be his 
word, give us, will be apt to lay thefe fpeftacles 
afide, and to conclude that the God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob cannot be that glorious 
fupreme all-perfedt Being whom reafon Ihewed 
them, and whom they difcerned with their naked 
eyes. But again : what do thofe words, ail the 
“ the nations of the world,” fxgnify ? If we un- 
derftand them literally, they affirm what it is 
impoffible the affirmers Ihould know to be true.. 
If we underftand by them, as we are apt to do, 
few nations only, fuch as were formed on the 
firft repeopling of the worM by Noah, and his- 
immediate defcendants, they affirm what is ftill 
more improbable. In a word, this propofition 
ftands in direft contradidion to the other, which- 
is part of the lame hypothefis j for if the know- 
ledge of the true God was compiunicated by 
revelation, and propagated by the firft men, 
who were witness of this revelation, accord- 
ing to the mofaical account, the true God muft 
have been univerfafty known in the be^nningi. 
and from the beginning. This needs no profif, 
it is fclf-evident and they who will maintain 

tliat 
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that the nations of the world were ignorant 
of the true God from the beginning, with any 
confiftency, mufi: give up Moses ; and inftead 
of affuming fuch a revelation, and a tradition 
in confeqence of it, they muft admit that all 
men were ignorant of the true God, till fome 
of them difcovered this great truth by philo- 
Ibphical obfervation and meditation, and commu- 
cated it to others, as it is faid that Abraham 
did. 

They may fuppofe, as much as they pleale, 
that the tradition was worn out, and the know- 
ledge loft entirely, in lefs time than would have 
been fufficient to deftroy the memory of the 
moft trifling events and the leaft important 
opinions. Even this will not fave their hypothe- 
fis. On the fuppofition of fuch a revelation, 
and of fuch a tradition, it would be ftill abfurd 
to alicrt that all the nations of the world were 
ignorant of the true God from the beginning ; 
as it would be hard, on the fuppofition that this 
knowledge was ever entirely loft among men, 
to account for the belief of one Supreme Being, 
which prevailed in the efoterical or feeret doc- 
trines of philofophers, whilft their exoterical or 
public doftrines were favorable to polytheifm. 
All this, a general ignorance and a particular 
knowledge, can be accounted for no other way 
than by admitting, not only that the knowledge 
of one Supreme Being is to be acquired by rear- 
foD, without the neceffity of any revelation or 

of 
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of any miracles to impofe it, and that it has been 
fo acquired in the improved, tho’ not in the 
original ftate of mankind} but alfo that it may 
be, and has been eftabliflied in general and nar 
tional belief, at certain times^ and under the in- 
fluence of favorable conjunftures among feveral 
ancient nations. The authority of revelation, 
if God revealed himfelf to men in any other man- 
ner than by his works, being conveyed down by 
tradition, and this tradition being fpent in a long 
trad of tirne, and by the various accidents which 
happen according to the courfe of human affairs, 
nothing would remain to keep up, or to renew, 
this belief in the minds of men. But the autho- 
rity of reafon ceafing to be exerted, or ceafing 
to prevail, reafon would ftill remain, and be at 
hand to renew this belief, and propagate it again 
in a more happy feafon. Revelation defcends 
like a torrent, and bears down all before it, 
wfaM the tradition of it is frefli and ftrong. But 
this force diminifhes gradually} the ftream 
grows feeble, and ceafes at laft to run, by a ne- 
ceflicy arifing from the nature of things. The 
ftream whereof reafon- is the Iburce, may be 
obftrufted in its courfe } it may creep fcarce 
perceived in the fame channels, for it may difap- 
pear entirely : but when it rolls no longer on the 
furface, it runs under ground, and is ever ready 
to break out anew. 

Opr, phyfical and moral fyftems are cartied 
round in one perpetual revolution, from gene- 
ration 
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ration to corruption, and from corruption to 
generation; from ignorance to knowlec^, and 
from knowledge to ignorance; from barbarity 
to civility, and from civility to barbarity. Arts 
and fciences grow up, florifh,- decay, die, and 
return again under the fame or other forms, 
after periods which appear long to us, however 
fhort they may be compared with the immenfe 
duration of the fyftems of created being. Thefe 
periods are fo difproportionate to aU human 
means of preferving the memory of things, that 
when the fame things return, we cake frequently, 
for a new difccvery, the revival of an art or fci- 
ence long before known. It is much the fame 
with opinions, and even with many demonftrated 
principles of knowledge. The moft abfurd of 
the former come into public vogue, as well as 
the moft evident of the latter ; and the latter go 
out of it again, as well as the former. Let us 
defcend into fome particulars that may ferve to 
illuftrate what is here faiif. 

"When we look mto the hiftory of the Greeks 
and Romans, how ignorant do thefepeople appear 
to have been in the art of navigation ? In what 
cockboats was the fate of the war decided at Sa- 
lamis ? What idea muft we have even of the 
Carthaginian fleets, when w« fee them vanquifli- 
cd by a people whofe fldll bad gone, riB the firft 
Punic war, little farther than hollowing trees 
into misfhapen and unwieldy canoes * ? How 
^ CAttdkariae aaves* 


flow 
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flow was the progrefs of this art afterwards ? 
Confined to the Mediterranean, and attempting 
little and feidom the Ocean, obliged in both to 
'cling to the Ihore f-, the ftonteft of their fliips 
of war would have foundered where a Deal yawl 
rides lecuiely. Shall we conclude now from 
thefe reprefentations, that they fhew us the be- 
^nning of navigation ? No. We fee in them 
the decay of the art. To enquire critically into 
the voyages of Bacchus, of Hercules, of 
Jason j to fix the times when thefe heroes flo- 
rifhed* or when Minos held the dominion of 
the fea, would be impertinent induftry. It is 
enough to know, that tho’ the Greeks were 
frightened at the flux and reflux of the fea, that 
flew and aftonifliing phaenomenon to this know- 
ing people even at the time of Alexander’s 
fexpediOQD, the Indian ocean, rough as it is, 
had been esplored loiig before by merchants who 
failed from the coafl: of Arabia and Egypt. If 
Hercuj.es eredted his columns at the mouth or 
the Streights, the Phcnicians pafled beyond 
them. They vifited the coalls of Portugal, the 
Fortunate iflands, or the Canaries, and even the 
utmoft Thule ; perhaps the other hemilphere, 
and the iflands at leafl:, which Columbus had 
■rfie honor of difeovering feme thoufands of years 
afterwards. The fhips of Midacritu^, or 
Melcartus, traverfcd the bay ofBifcay, 0d 
brought kad or tin “ ex Cafliteride infiila,” pro- 
bably from CornwaU. This we kfm from ob* 

* Le^eit Aiadewlittas, 

Joi. II. ^ jeurs 
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fcure tradition: and what do we fee in the 
clearer light of hiftory but the reftoration of this 
very art ? We have fpoke of an art, let us fpeak 
now of a fciexice. 

Astronomy had made a low figure among 
the Greeks for fome time before Hipparchus, 
who lived about the time of the fixth or feventh 
of the Ptolemy’s : and tho’ we hear much of 
the fame of Thales, of Pythagoras, and 
Eudoxus, yet aftronomy and aftrology, which 
we diftinguilh very properly, were in thofe days 
confounded together. Men were much more 
attentive to difcov6r the imaginary influences of 
the ftars, than to obferve their real motions ; and 
the honors done to Berosus. by the Athenians, 
for his divine prediflions, Ihew us in what man- 
ner, and to what purpofes, this fcience was cul- 
tivated a little before Hipparchus, that is, in 
the time of Alexander. Hipparchus invent- 
ed mathematical inftruments for obferving the 
celeftial phaenomena ; and obferved, it is faid, 
very accurately. Ptolemy, another aftrono- 
n'ler, came after him ; and tho’ he made fome 
pretenfions to aftrology, as others had done, yet 
he was an aftronomer in the proper fcnfe. He 
improved on the improvements of Hipparchus, 
and the fyftem which bears his name was uni- 
verfally received. It continued to be fo till 
Copernicus aroie. But if we conclude from 
hence, that we fee the whole rife and progrefs 
of aftronomy, or that Copernicus was the au- 
thor 
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thor of a new fyftem, we fliall be much deceived. 
We fee aftronomy in it’s decayed and corrupt 
ftate, and we fee it recover from thence and re- 
turn back to it’s true principles. The beginnings 
of it among the Egyptians and the Chaldeans, 
if in truth it did begin among them, the progrefs 
they made, and the degree of perfection to which 
they carried it, are unknown to us. But befides 
feveral probable reafons, which determine us to 
think that they carried it very far, we know cer- 
tainly that the true folar fyftem, which Coper- 
nicus difcovered about two hundred years ago, 
was taught in the Pythagorean fchools ve two 
thoufand years ago, and was by confequence that 
of the fchools of Egj'pt and Babylonia. 


To Ipeak now of opinions, and of the felf- 
evklerit or demonftratedprinciples of real know- 
ledge. The former flufhiate perpetually : when 
one of them alone can be true, a thoufand 
that ftand in diredt oppofition to one another 
are entertained. Whilft they lall they are un- 
fteady; time and experience explode them 
often : and when they return into ufe again, they 
are fddom exa&ly the fame. The latter are 
fixed and uniform : time and experience con- 


firm them, they cannot be exploded, they may 
be unknown, or they may be forgot ; but when- 
ever they are perceived by the mind, far from 


degenerating into opinions, they are perceived 
by every mind alike. Thus I 
underftand that axiom of the 
0.2 
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“Opinionum comraenu delet dies, naturae ju- 
dick confirnut.” It may be, it has been faid/ 
that the latter part of this axiom is often con-^ 
tradiftcd by experience, and that falfe demonftra- 
tions have taken often the place of true, as opi* 
nions merely probable, nay improbable, have 
paired among whole nations for the moft demon- 
ftrated truths. But I fufpefl: tliat this has been 
the cafe in appearance rather than in reality 5 or 
that the exceptions are too few to invalidate the 
general rule. Truths that may be called proper* 
ly the judgments of nature, becaufe they are 
conformable to the nature of things, and have 
been deduced from thence by a procefs of rea* 
foning, in every ftep of which the mind has had 
intuitive knowledge, cannot be removed, they 
muft be confirmed, by timej the nature of things 
and the reafon of men continuing the fame. 
But thefe very truths may be fo difguifed by 
Opinions which are thought to be compatible 
with them, which muffle them up, and which 
cling to them, tho’ they be parts of them no 
more than clothes are parts of body, that the 
fame principle of real knowledge, profelTed by 
difiercnt people, or at different times, appears 
to be a different principle. If Diagoras, or 
Xheodorus, or Vanini, or any otlier parti* 
cular atheill:, for a community of atheifts never 
exifted out of Mr. BArtn’s head, had been 
alked, whether it is not the inrercft of every 
individual to fubmit to government, and to pro* 
mote the good of fociety •, or if an^ theffl: had 

been 
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been aflced, whether this be not the duty, as 
well 3S intereft, of every individual ; they would 
all have anfwered in the affirmative, and have 
aflented to thefe firft principles of public and pri- 
vate morality, Notwithftanding this, what a 
variety of opinions has there not been about this 
ilitercfl: and this duty ? They have been fo va-* 
rious, as well as the practice of men confequent 
from them, that whoever confiders his own, or 
paft ages, may be tempted to think, that in 
^me countries the obligation of fubmifting to 
government is efteemed unconditional, and ii* 
limited ; and jn others, no obligation at all ; or 
that, as he fees no country wherein the common 
duties of fociety are enough obfervcd, fj there 
^re others wherein every man deems himfelf an 
individual, independent by nature, and difavows 
any fuch duty. Suppofe now that in one of 
thefe countries liberty be eftablifhed on a fyftem. 
of law, equally diftant from tyranny, and from, 
licentioufnefs : fuppofe that in another fuch a 
reformation of manners be wrought, no matter 
by what means, that the duties of morality are 
pradifed in it univerfally, and with the utmofh 
exadnefs ; fliall we concludefrom thefe examples 
that in the former cafe the principles of public, 
and in the latter thofe of private, morality were 
never known, or had been loft, and were then 
demonftrated anew ? Shall we not rather con- 
clude, according to the truth of things, that 
thefe principles have been always known, and that 
the new eftablHhmenr, and the new reformation, 
0^3 dn 
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do nothing more than ftrip them of the falfe 
opinions which were fo complicated with them, 
that men derived their inftitutions and notions, 
not from the fure judgments of nature, but from 
the faife comments of opinion ? 

Thus again, the exiflence of one, fupreme, 
felf-exiftent and all-perfeft Being, the firll in- 
telligent caufe of all things, was acknowledged, 
as we difcern more or lefs clearly by almofl; all 
our ancient traditions, in thole nations who had 
any pretence to be efteemed civilifed ; and moft 
direclly and explicitly in thofe that were the 
moft enlightened by knowledge. But yet this 
bright and luminous truth, this judgment of 
nature, was clouded by fuch a multitude of 
fuperftitious notions, that it appeared dubioufly : 
and that fomething, which feemed repugnant to 
it, might have been objected to every nation, who 
profefied it in their outward, or even in their 
fecret, docftrine. An orthodox Ifraelice was fcan- 
dalifed, no doubt, when he beheld among his 
heathen neighbours their deceafed kings and he- 
roes erected into divinities, and adored as fuch. 
But we may affure ourfelves, that an inhabitant 
of Thebes in Egypt, who acknowledged no God 
but the unborn eternal Kneph ; or ev'en a poly- 


* N. B. There is a paffage in Polybius worth being 
turned to on this occafioa. It is in the thirteenth book. 
He obferves there how truth is difguifed, or concealed by 
the faife opinions of men ; bat he in£;is, that thefe lafl 
fi<r a time only, and tijat ti nth prevails alivsvs, 
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theift, who worfliipping many gods, that is, in- 
ferior divinities, acknowledged ftill one Supreme 
Being, the monarch of gods and men ; was not 
lefs fcandalifed when he faw this Being, of w horn 
he had the fiiblimeft conceptions that the mind 
of man can frame, degraded into the rank of a 
local tutelary divinity, the God of Abraham, 
of Isaac, and of Jacob, the God of one family, 
and one nation, of a family who had ftrolled 
into Eaypt for bread, of a nation who had been 
long flaves in that country. In vain w^ould the 
learned prieiis of all fides have explained their 
fymbolical rites and myftic dodrines. The 
Ifraelite would have remained convinced, that 
the one true God was unknowi] to the heathen j 
and the heathen, that he was unknown to the 
Ifraelite. It fared with this principle of know- 
ledge, as Plutarch obferves in one of his mif- 
ceilaneous trads, in the manner that k fares with 
the virtues. The prudence of Ulvssrs appear- 
ed different from that of Nesxor, and the jqftic? 
of Cato from that of Agesilaus. The fame 
principle of knowledge, derived from the fame 
ufe of reafon, took various appearances from the 
various opinions that were complicated with it 
in the minds of men, much as the fame virtue 
took a different hue according to the different 
tempers, charaders, and circumftances of thofe 
who profeffed and pradifed it. 

This feems to have been the ftate of things 
till the coming of Christ. Wheth^^' the kQO'«^ 
CL4 ' 
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ledge and the worlhip of the one true God were 
taught by revelation, or by reafon, that which 
h affirmed concerning them cannot be true. In 
the firft cafe, they muft have been known fron^ 
the beginning by all the people of the earth, and 
long before the Ifraelites grew up to be a nation. 
In the lecond cafe, the man who fliould aliert 
that Abraham, or any other of the patriarchs^ 
was alone able to make thefe difcoveries by dint 
of reafon, and philofophical reflcdtion, would 
not deferve a ferious anfwer. Nay further, if 
we go upon the firft fuppofition, that of revela- 
tion, if we take the words of fome divines, that 
this belief and worfhip couM be eommpnicated 
no other way to mankind, a,nd that this la- 
Cred depofite was truftcd to a people chofen to 
preferve it till the coming of the Meffiah j this af- 
fumption will appear as little conformable to 
the reafon of things, as feveral others are which 
the fame men advance to be parts of the divine 
eppnpmy, and for which they appeal to the 
|eafo|i of mankind. Reafon will pronounce, 
that np people was lefs fit than the ijfraelites tQ 
^ chofen for thh great truft on every account. 
They broke the truffc continually ; and the mi- 
tacks, that ^ere wrought to prefcrye it not- 
withftanding their apoftafies, would have pre- 
l^ed it at kaft a? vrell all over the world. ‘Be- 
fides, the revelatiops made to them were ‘‘ Ihut 
“ up in a little corner of the world," ^nongii: 
f‘ people by that very law, which they received 
with it, excluded from a commerce and com-j 

“ municatioo 
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‘f miinication with die reft of mankind,” as Mr. 
Locke * obferves very mily. A people fo little 
known, and contemned, and thought vilely of 
by thofe nations that did know them, were there* 
fore very “ unfit and unable to propagate ^ 

doftrine of one God in the world.” 

But wherefore, then, was this depofite m ade 
to them ? It was of no ufe to other nations htr 
fore the coming of Christ, nor fcrved to pre- 
pare them for the reception of his golpel ; and 
after his coming, it was in this great relpeft of 
little ufe, if of any, to the Jews themfelves. 
They believed univerfajly one God, but they 
wefe not univerfally dilpofed to believe in his 
Son, Monotheifm might indifpofe them to the 
gofpel, as well as their attachment to the law 
of Moses. The expectation of the Meffiah 
did not cMi with monotheifin ; but they nu^t 
imagine, that the belief of Godtlse Son, and 
pod the Holy Ghoft, did fo very manifeftly j the 
Trinity not having been early reconciled to the 
unity of God. Other nations feemed to be bet- 
ter prepared by philoft^hy, by that of Peat® 
in particular, and by the pcdytheifticd notkMis 
pf divine natures, fome in the godhead, andfomc 
put of it, for the reception of the go^l, or of 
tie theolc^y which the preachers of the gofpel 
taught. Accordingly we find, that when Christ 
pane, and threw down the wall pamoo!^ if 

f Reafifflahlends of Chrifliani^. 

he 
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he did throw it down, and not St. Paul, the 
miracles wrought to propagate Chriftianity had 
greater efFe<ft out of Judea than in it. On the 
whole matter, it is impoffible to conceive, on 
grounds of human reafon, to what purpofe a di- 
vine economy, relative to the coming of Christ, 
Ihould have confined the knowledge of the true 
God to the Jews, and have left the rcit of man- 
kind without God in the world. On the other 
fide, if men difeovered the Creator of all things 
by their obfervations and their reafonings, things 
muft have palTed much as the memorials of 
ancient times give us grounds to believe that they 
did pafs. The knowledge of the true God inuft 
have been uncertainly propagated, and uncer- 
tainly maintained i it muft have been never loft, 
but always liable to be darkened by too much 
ignorance and ftupidity in fome, and too much 
imaginary knowledge, and the endlefs refine- 
ments of opinion in others. 

That our Saviour found the whole world in 
a ftate of error concerning this firft principle of 
natural religion, tho’ not of abfolute darknefs, is 
allowed ; and that the fpreadbg of Chriftianity has 
contributed to deftroy polytheifm and idolatry 
is true. But that, which Mr. Locke advances 
to have been the confequence of this great event, 
is nor true. It is not true, that God has been 
made known to the world by this revelation 
with filch evidence and energy, that polytheifm 

and 
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and idolatry have been no where able to wkh- 
ftand it. On the contrary, orthodox theifm 
has not prevailed in fome countries where it has 
been taught. In others, Chriftianity has been 
cftablilhed on the ruins of polytheiftn and idola- 
latry, and has been rooted up again in its turn. 
Revelation has had no better fuccefs than reafon. 
Neither has been able to preferve the purity of 
the doftrines they taught, nor an uniformity in 
the pradice they prefcribed. Nay, Mahome- 
til'm, a religion inttituted by an Arabian free- 
booter, who -impofed himfelf for a prophet of 
God, and compofed that extravagant rhapibdy 
of fuperftition and enthufiafm, the Koran, has 
been further propagated than Chriftianity, and 
that not by the fvvord alone, no more than ChriC- 
tianity. Mahomet and the firft caliphs efta- 
bliftied their religion by the fuccefs and terror 
of their arms : but fince that time it has been 
extended by Ipiritual conquefts i and not only 
the conquered, but the conquerors, for fuch 
the Turks -were, have embraced it. Christ, 
his apoiiles, and the firft preachers of Chriftia- 
nity, cftablilhed this religion by their miracles 
and by their fufferings. But Cnee that time it 
has been propagated and preferved by violence 
as great at leaft, as that which the Saracens 
employed to eftabiifti the other. But however, 
and by what means foever, thefe religions have 
been extended, that of Mahomet has taught 
the unity of God in terms fo clear, and fo prarife, 

as 
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^ to leave no room for any opinions that may 
be fo much as ftraincd into polytheifm j and has 
fo efFeAually banilhed all kinds of images, that 
the moft grofs and fuperftitious of the vulgar 
cannot have the leaft occafion of Aiding into 
idolatiy. 

Christ found the world in darknefs and cr- 
Tor. But if he was to come again, would he 
not find it in the fame ftate ? Would he finft 
even, the religion he came to eftablifh, either 
praSifed, or even taught, in its genuine purity ? 

, Would he not find the decalogue ffiortened, and 
the creed lengthened, by fome Chriftians ? 
Would he not find the creed fhoftened by others, 
who left the deeajogye of the fame fi?e, even by 
Mr. Locke himfe}f ? Chriftianity has been, from 
the bfritution of it, in a perpetual flqx, not rela- 
tively to certain opinions alone, that may be 
deemed indifferent, or not quite cflential j but' 
relatively to fundamental articles, on which the 
whole fyftem leans. Let me produce one in- 
ftance, which will illuftrate, and confirm, what 
has been faid againft thofe, who take fij much 
pains to make us believe, that polytheifin and 
idolatry prevailed among the nations of the 
world from the beginning- Arianilm had veiy 
pearly prev^led in the Chriflian church. It wa$ 
all that intrigue could do to check, and ail that 
wars and perfecutions, wherein millions perifhed, 
could do to extirpate, this herefy. Let us fupi> 
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pole now that thefe falutary methods had proved 
ineffedualj and that the orthodox faith was at 
this time creeping about in corners, as the Arian 
faith a£hially is» and was preferred only by a 
few rational and thinking men, who were fain, 
in their outward profeflion and worlhlp, to go 
with the herd, and to keep to the religion efta- 
blifhed by law : I alk, would it be fair to con- 
clude, that the orthodox faith had never been 
the faith of the Chriftian church, and that this 
abominable herely had been eftablilhed from the 
banning ? It would not be fo, moft certainly. 
To recapitulate, therefore, and to conclude t I 
think it plain, that the knowledge and worJhip 
of the one true God muft have been the religion 
of mankind for a long time, if the mofaical hil^ 
tory be authentic, and was not therefore con- 
fined from the beginning to the family of Szm, 
nor to the Ifraelites, who pretended to be of it. 
I think it plain, that the aflumed confinement of 
this orthodox faith and worihip could anfwer no 
imaginable defign of a divine economy, prepara- 
tory to the coming of Christ; fince the Jewsj 
who had it, were not better prepared than the 
Gentiles, who are faid not to have had it, to 
receive and embrace the gofpel ; and fince this 
doarine was propagated much more by heathen 
philofophers than by Jewilh dodors. I think 
it plain, that, if we fuppofe the unity of God to 
have been difeovered by reafon, and to Iiavc 
been propagated by human authority merely, the 

belief 


2 
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belief of it muft have gone through all the vicif- 
fitudes, and have been expofed to all the cor- 
ruptions, that appear to have attended it. I add, 
that we have the lefs reafon to be furprifed at 
this, or to doubt of it, fmce we fee that very faith, 
which God himfelf came on earth to publilh, 
which was confirmed by miracles, and recorded 
by divine infpiration, fubjeft to the fame vicilS- 
tudes and the fame corruptions. 
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THE FOURTH. 


SECTION I. 

A L L men are apt to have an high conceit 
of their own underftandings, and to be 
tenacious of the opinions they profefs : 
and yet almoft all men are guided by the under- 
ftandings of others, not by their own ; and may 
be faid more truly to adopt, than to beget, their 
opinions. Nurfes, parents, pedagogues, and 
after them all, and above them all, that univer- 
fal pedagogue cuftom, fill the mind with notions 
which it had no fhare in framing, which it re- 
ceives as paffively as it receives the impreffions of 
outward objects, and which, left to itfeif, it would 
never have framed perhaps, or would have exa- 
mined afterwards. Thus prejudices are eftac 
bliflied by education, and habits by cuftom. We 
are taught to think what others think, not how 
to think for ouifelves : and whilft the merooiy 
is loaded, theundciftandingrernMnsunexercifcd, 

. Vot. II, R or 
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or exerclfcd in fuch trammels as conftrain its 
motions, and direft its pace, till that which was 
artificial becomes in fome Ibrt natural, and the. 
mind can go no other. 

W^’rong notions, and fatfe principles, begot 
in this manner by authority, may be called pro- 
perly enough the baftards of the mind : and yet 
they are nurfed and preferved by it as if they 
were the legitimate ilTue ; nay, they are even 
deemed to be fo by tlte mind itfelf. The mind 
grows fond of them accordingly : and this mif- 
taken application of felf-love makes men zealous 
to defend and propagate them by the fame kind 
of authority, and by every odiet fort of im- 
pofition. Thus they perpetuated : and as 
they contraft the rufl; of antiquity, they grow i» 
be more refpeded. The fade, that was delivered 
at firfton very fulpicious teftimony, becomes in- 
dilputable ; and the opinion, that was fcarce pro-r 
blematical,. becomes a demonftrated propofition. 
Nor is this at all wonderful. We look at ori- 
ginal, through intermediate, authority t and it 
appears greater and better than it is really: juft 
'as objedls of fight are fometimes magnified by 
an hazy medium. Men who would have been 
deemed ignorant, or mad, or knavilb, ifrijey 
had been our cotemporaries, are rcverfenced 
as prodi^s of learning, of wifdom, and c£ 
virtue, becaufe they lived many centuries ago- 
When their writings come down to pofterity, 
poilerity might judge indeed of their charadlcrs 
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on betta- grounds than report and tradition : 
but the fame authority, which Ihewed them 
in a half light, fcreens them in a full one. Pa-^ 
raphrafes and commentaries accompany their 
writings. Their miftakes are excufed, their 
contradiftions are feemingly reconciled, their 
abfurdities are varnilhed over, their puerilities 
are reprefented as marks of a mofl: amiable 
fimpiicity, their enthufiaftical rants as the lan- 
guage of the moft fublime genius, or even of 
infpiration. And as this is frequently done with 
much Ikiiful plaufibility, fo it is always aided 
by the ftrong prepofleffions that have been 
created in their favor. The firft traditional 
authorities that handed down phantaflic fcience, 
and erroneous opinions, might be no better than 
the original authorities that impofcd them. But 
they were fuificient for the time: and when 
errof had once taken root deeply in the minds of 
men, tho’ knowledge increafed, and reafbn wai 
better cultivated, yet they fervcd principally to 
defend and embelliOi it. Truths, that have been 
difcovcred in the moft enlightened ages and coun- 
tries, have been by fuch means as thefe fo blend- 
ed with the errors of the darkeft, that the whole 
mafs of learning, which we boaft of at this hour, 
muft be feparated, and lifted at great expence* 
like the ore of a poor minej and like that too, 
wdl hardly pay the cofts. 

It may found cxidly, but it is true in-pany 
cafes to fay, that if men had Icarnal left, theif 
i R 2 way 
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way to knowledge would be fliorter and eafier. 
It is Indeed fhorter and eafier to proceed from 
ignorance to knowledge, than from error. They 
who are in the laft, muft unlearn before they can 
learn to any good purpofe : and the firft part of 
this double talk is not in many refpedls the leaft 
difficult ; for which reafon it is leldom under- 
fiken. The vulgar, under which denomination 
we muft rank, on this occafion, almoft all the 
fons of Adam, content themfelves to be guided 
by vulgar opinions. They know little, and be- 
lieve much. They examine andjudge for themt 
felves in the common affairs of life fometimes ; 
and not alw^ays even in thefe. But the greateft 
and the nobleft objects of the human mind are 
very tranfiently, at beft, the objefts of theirs. 
On all thefe they refign themfelves to the autho- 
rity that prevails among the men with whom they- 
live. Some of tliem want the means, all of 
them want the will, to do more: and as abfurd 
as this may appear in Ipeculation, it is beft, per- 
haps, upon the whole, the human nature and 
the nature of government confidercd, that it 
fhould be as it is. 

Scholars and philofophers will demand to 
be excepted out of the vulgar, in this fenfe. But 
they have not a juft claim to be fo excepted. 
They profefs to feek truth without any other 
■egard ; and yet the tafk of unlearning error is 
too hard for them. They fet out in this feafch 
with the f. rr.e prejudices and the fame habits 

that 
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that they who negleft it have; and they lean on 
authority in more cafes than the others. If they 
improve and employ their reafbn more, it is 
only to degrade her the more; for they employ 
her always in fubordination to another guide, 
and never truft themfelves wholly to her conduft, 
even when authority cannot have the appearance 
of authority without her approbation. The talk 
of unlearning error, and laying authority afide 
in the fearch of truth, is not only hard in itfelf, 
but it becomes harder ftili by two confjderations, 
as it implies a felf denial of vanity, and of ambi- 
tion. Scholars are oftentacious oi" their learning: 
and tho’ he who has read much will not arrive 
at truth fo foon, nor fo furely, as he who has 
thought much, yet will be make a greater glare, 
and draw more admiration to himfelf. The man 
who accumulates authorities of philofophers, of 
fathers, and of councils, to cftablifh.an opinion 
that muft be foiinded in reafori, and be ^ee- 
ableto the common fenfe of mankind, or be 
founded in nothing; is not unlike the child who 
choofes a crown in feveral pieces of brafs, rather 
than a guinea in one piece of gold. Thus, again, 
we mull not imagine that we behold an example 
of modefty and moderation when we fee a. whole 
fefl of philofophers fubmit to the authority of 
on^ as. Pagans, Chriftians, and Mahomarans, 
did in their turns, and for many ages, to tbabjof'- 
Aristoti.e ; whilftthey dared to reafod -im r<^- 
other form,! nor on arty other ptincipka thsflt '' 
thofe which hb had preferibed. Ir is' 

R 3 aa 
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an example of rank ambition. Such nnen, Hko 
the flaves who domineer in abfolute monarchies^ 
intend by their fubmiffion to a fupreme tyrant to 
acquire the means of exercifing tyranny in their 
turns. 

There are innumerable cafes in common life* 
and many in arts and fciences* wherein we muff 
content ourfelves, accoiding to the conditbn of 
our nature, with probability, and rely on au- 
thority for want of the means, or opportunities 
of knowledge. 1 rely on the authority of my 
cook, when I eat my foup ^ on the authority of 
my apothecary, when I take a dofe of rhubarb ; 
on that of Graham, when I baiy my watch and 
on that of Sir Isaac Newton, when, I believe 
in the doftrinc of gravitation; becaufe I am 
neither cook, apothecary, watchmaker, nor ma- 
thematician, But I am 3 rational creature, and- 
am therefore obliged to judge for myfelf in all 
thofe cafes where reafon alone is the judge; the. 
judge of the thing itfclf : for even in the others, 
reafon is the judge of the authority. My parlbn 
! 3 )ight reproach me very juftly with the folly of 
going through the journey of life without open- 
ing the eyes of my mind, and employing my 
intellefluaJ fight. But my pajrfon grows im- 
perdoent when he would perfuade me, like thofe 
of your church, to remain in voluntary blbd- 
; or, like thofe of ours, to let hino fee for me, 
tho’ my eyes arc open, ibo’ my faculties of viliott 
ate at. lead; as good as. his, amd tho’ I have all' 
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the fame obje£b of fight before my eyes that he 
has before his. 

Resignation to authority will appear the 
more abfurd, if we confider, that by it we run 
two rilks inftead tif one. We may deceive our- 
felves no doubt : but is the divine, is the philo- 
fopher, infaDible ? We lhall not mean to de- 
ceive ourfelves moft certainly ; but the divine, 
or the plulofopher, may intend to deceive us : 
he may find lus account in- it, and deceit may be 
his trade. Had thefe men that fuperiority over 
others, which fome of them have aflumed; did- 
the fublime objefts of divine philofophy appear 
-to them, tho’ they do not appear fo to us, in ' 
the effulgence of an immediate and direft light, 
there would be fome better reafon than there 
is for a dependence on their authority, at Icalf- 
in one refpcft. We nughtown their knowlet^ 
fufiicicnt to cftablifh this aiKhority, whatcvc^ 
we thought of their candw and firicerity. Buf 
•God has dealed more equally with his humatf 
creatures: There is no fuch hiperiorlty of fomfr 
over echo's. They who crercifc their -reafbn, 
and improve their knowledge the moft, arc daz- 
zled and blinded whenever they attempt to look 
4)eyoiid the refiofted light wherein it is given 
os to contemplate the exiftcnce, the nature, the 
aiaftuties, and the will, of God rclativeiy to 
man. Th^ wko pretend to face, like lb maigf 
intellieflu^ ca^e^ the fun of eternal wiiHols; 
and to fee .in tliat abyfsof Iplcndbr, ane fbiraly 
R 4 . meta 
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metaphyfical madmen, that he who attends to 
them, and relies on them, muft be mad Uke- 
wife. 

The more important any fubjed is, the more 
reafon we have to be on , our guard againft the 
impofitions and fedudions of authority, and to 
judge in the beft manner we can for ourfelves. 
The all-wife God has difpofed the univerfal or- 
der fo, that everj' man is, by his nature, capable 
of acquiring a certain and fufficient knowledge 
of thofe things which are the raoft important to 
him 5 whilft he is left to probability and belief 
about others r and yet fuch are the contradic- 
tions which reconcile themfelves to one another 
in the heads and hearts of men, that even they 
who perceive the importance of the fubjed, and 
arc not delivered over by afupine negled to au-. 
thority, are however deterred by an unreafon- 
able timidity from the ufe of theirown judgments, 
and are determined by an affedion of their minds, 
in oppofition to common fenfe, to deliver them- 
felvcs over to the prevalent authority, whatever 
that be. Thus they, who invade the reafon of 
mankind triumph, not by their own ftrength, 
but by the prejudices of the invaded. Their 
fuccefs may be compared to that of a certain 
prince who placed, it is faid, cats and other ani- 
mals, adoicd by the Egyptians, in the front of his 
army when he invaded that people. A reverence 
for thefe phantoms made the Egyptians lay down 
theix arms, and become an ealy conqueft. 

This 
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This timidity is the lefs excufable, bccaiife 
the divine wiiiiom, as I hinted above, has been 
pleafed to manifeft to tis a rule of inquiry and 
judgment in matters of divine philofophy and 
natural religion, that is fure as far as It goes ; 
and it goes nioft certainly as far as the fame 
wifdom intended that our inquiries and judg- 
ments fliould proceed. It ferves at once both to 
dired and limit them. God has Ihewn thefe 
great objedls to us in a light refiecled from his 
works, and proportioned to our nature. He 
has ftiewn them in no other, in the ordinary 
courfc of his providence. The way therefore to 
avoid phantaftical, and to attain fome degree of 
real, knowledge concerning them is to apply cur- 
felves to a careful obfervafion of the phaenome- 
na of nature, corporeal and intellectual, as na- 
ture is commonly diftinguilhed. The true foun- 
dations of natural theology mufl: be laid in na- 
tural philofophy. So they have been laid inpait 
atleaft, by ancient and modern theifts, and by 
the latter efpecially. Cnee the wonderful difeo- 
veries that have been made by the improvement 
of experimental philofophy; difeoveries, that 
might fend the wifeft men of antiquity, facred 
and prophane, could they arife from the dead 
with all their wifdom and all their learning*- 
f bout them, once more to fchool. 

The foundations * of theifm have been laid 

wider, 

* This note wa* added a great nnmber of years after J 
had iTOttec what is (smtaiBed in the text reftafed to, and 

afto* 
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•wider, but they wanted no foiidity before thefe 
difcoveries. Thefe new proofs, nay all proofs 

beyond 

after my opinions concerning tKe Supreme Being, and tbe 
psoofs of his exigence, had been eflablifhed in my mind ; 
i>ecaolc I have lately found, in the Hiftoiy of the Rojal 
Academy of Sciences at Ba-iiit for the year 1746, a diiTerta- 
tioB written by a very ingenious man, a very good philofo- 
pher, and one with whom I have been long ac<|iiainted, that 
I cannot approve on many accounts. His avowed ddign is 
to deduce the proofs of God’s cxiltence from the general, 
jiot any particular, laws of nature, and to deduce thofe ofmo- 
tion and reii metaphyiically from the atnibutes of the Su- 
preme Intelligence. 


To make way for this proof he reje&, or endeavours to 
weaken, every other proof, on this pretence, that the at- 
tempt to eSablifh truth on falfe reafonings is the greatefl in- 
juij which can he done to it. I Ihall not take on me to 
Cfxamke his hypothecs, how little foever I like the deduc- 
tion of a phyficai hypothefis from metaphylical principles, 
aailead of ellabliihing general, abflradl, or, if pleafe, 
metapbyfical ^axioms on particular experiments and obiier- 
vatfen. 


Mr. MAtTFERTuis lays no weight on the ^mons argn- 
ment of Dks Cartes taken from the idea of an inhnite, 
ali-pcrfedl Being, which he fuppofes to be in’ the human 
mind : and Maupe rtitis is in the right. He fays Iktk on 
thcaiiimed univerfai confent of mankind to this great and 
fundamental truth ; and he is not in the wrong. This 
confent is not fach as it Hands reprefented by many. It 
is general enough to Ihew the proportion which this truth 
Bears to the univerfai reafon of mankind : and I think it 
would prove no more if it was Hill more general. The 
a£lttal exigence of fuch a Being cannot be fairly dedneeti 

from 
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beyond thofe which every obferving man is able 
CO draw even from an unpMIofophical view of 

the 


from it He will not inS£, he l^s, on the argument 
which may be drawn from the intelligence whereof wc 
Mt confcioiiSji to a irft intelligence, infinite, and eternal, 
which is the original of all intelligence, and dbe 6r& canfe 
of all things; and yet I apprehend that he has given us 
none fo good, by the help of metaphyfics and mathematics, 
m this, which is plain and obvious to the conception of 
every rational cmtnre. 

That feme theilb have reafoned weakly from the 
phacnomcna of nature to the exigence of God is, I believe, 
true ; as I am fine it is trae that others would have made 
the doctrine of final caufes ridiculous, if any thing could 
make it fo, by the ridiculous application of it on every 
imworthy and trifiing occafion. But we mull not ieam 
from hence to def|)ife all thole arguments which ancient 
philofophers drew from the beanty, order, and difpofition of 
the oniverfe, on this fmart conceit, that they knew too little 
of nature to have a r^ht to fidmiie it. 


Hi is not famfied neither with thofe which Njewtok, 
and much left with thofe which other naturalifis have 
drawn from the fame phaenomena. If he cites thofe of 
Newtok, it is only to ihew how weak and inconclufivc 
even thefe are. Newtok thought that die uniform mo- 
lioii of the planets proved itfelf neceiTariiy to have been 
&tded by choice, not by chance j and he ffiews the great 
probability of this dodrine. But then he thinks there re- 
mains jm>bftbiSty enough on the other fide, to Mndo’ m ' 
from frying that this' uniformity muft have been 
rBy the efibfif of choh^j; dicf it fcould be granted, ^rceably 
tt f^a»| that ^the'cdeM' Bodice, being' 

drawn 
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the fyftem of nature, are proofs ex abundantia. 
I iionor moft fincerely thofe philofophers who 

have 

drawn towards the fun, move in a vacuum* On the other 
Kand he advances, that the force of Newton’s argument 
being founded alone on the impoHibil ity of afligning a 
phy£cal caufe of this uniformity in his hypothecs, it will 
have no force with other philofophers. The uniformity 
of thefe motions will not appear inexplicable to thofe who 
admit a fluid matter, in which the planets are hurried 
lOnind, or by which their motion is moderated. On this 
foot we are not reduced to the alternative of fuppoflng 
cither chance* or choice: and fuch an uniformity of mo- 
rion will prove the eziflence of God no more than any 
other motion imprefled on matter. This Maupertuis 
lays. But till the phyflcal caufe of the uniform motion of 
the planets has been explained intelligibly by the hypothclis 
of a fluid* we mull remain where we were, and have rc- 
courfe in one cafe, as well as in the other, to choice, or 
chance. 


This philolopher thinks that the argument, drawn by' 
Newton from the formation of animals, has no more 
irength than the former. He aiks, whether, if the uni- 
formity of fome be a proof on one flde, the infinite variety 
of other \\iil not be a proof on the other flde ? Now 
flixely the*e proofs are fo far from being contradiflory, 
that they coincide. The eagle, the fly, the flag, the . 
fn ail, the whale, and the oyfter, are very diflerent animus, 
no doubt ; and the immenfe variety of the different fpecies 
of animals appropriated to different elements and pur- 
pofes, difplays the magnificence of the animal world, and 
the infinite power of it’s author; as the uniformity of all 
thofe of the fame fpecies ihews the deflgn and wifdom 
of that Being who created them, and appropriated them 
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have endeavoured to raife the thoughts of men, 
by thefe difcoveries, from the phaenomena up 

to 

tx) the fame elements, and to the fame pnipofes. Whai 
we compare an eagle to a fly, we And a proof of one. 
When we compare an eagle to an eagle, we find a proof of 
the other. In fliort, the objedion is founded in cayii, not 
in argument 

Mr. Maupertuis proceeds, and admits, but admits 
as if it were for argument's fake alone, that the propor- 
tion of the different parts and organs of animals to their 
wants carries a more folid appearance; and he judges 
that they reafon very ill, who affert that the ufes, to which 
thefe parts and organs are applied, were not the Anal caufes 
of them, but that they are fo applied becaufe the animal is 
fo made. Chance gave eyes and ears ; and iince we have 
them, we make ufe of them to fee and hear. He thinks 
however it may be faid, that, chance having produced aa 
immenfe number of Individuals, thofe of them, whofe 
parts and organs were proportioned to their wants, have 
fubfiiled, whilft thofe who wanted this proportion have 
perilhed and difappeared. Thofe who had no mouth,, 
for infiance, could not eat, and live ; thofe who wanted 
the organs of generation could not perpetuate their fpecies: 
and thus from the prefeat ftate of things theills draw aa 
argument, which will appear fallacious when it Is applied 
to the poffible original of things. 

To ridicule the proofs of this kind, he aiks, a little too 
triumphantly, what it fignifies to difeuver appearances of 
order and proportion, if after this difeovery we are top- 
ped in our reafoning by fome untoward concluiion i He 
inftances in the ferpent, who can neither walk, nm % 
«iid jet: himfcif from the purfuit of other animahs 
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to tlie author of nattire, kftead of amufing the 
'world, l^k.€ many others, with metaphyficai ab^ 

ftradions. 

tie fiexIbUity of his body, which enables him to ciawl 
■away faller than many of them can follow him. The 
cold of the winter would chill him to death, if the form 
of his body, and the Hippeiy fmoothnefs of his Ikin, did 
not enable him iikewife to creep through holes that Mde him 
under the ground. This is the difcovery. The untoward 
conclulioB follows ; and he a&s, to what purpofe docs all 
this feive ? Why truly to none but the prefervation of aa 
animal, whofe bite is fufficient to kill a man. Thus the 
philofopher endeavours to deHroy one proof of God’s ex- 
iilence, by begging the fame guekion as the divine begs, 
when he would prove that God is unjuil, becaufe there 
is either phydcal or moral evil in the world ; that is^ 
by aiTuming man to be the final caufeof the creadoa. 

The great and refpe£lable perfons, fuch as father 
Malbrakche, whofe authority Maopertuis cites againii: 
the order obfeircd in the confiruiilion of the univerfe, 
and \vho were at a lofs to comprehend how it could be the 
work of a Being infinitely wife and powerful, built their 
objediions on the famcaJIuiiiptioii ; and ran, as he obferves, 
into many abfard fjfiems. But I wave entering any farther 
here into the confideration of this alTumption, and theufb 
that is made of it, llnce 1 have taken occafion to ipeak fully 
about it in another place. 

, The criticifiB he makes oa that expraiion which clofts 
the firll of Mr. Popb’^s ethic cpifiles, whatever is, is 
c^rmt b« maintaked. The propofition is not ad- 
Tanced as an argmaent to prove the eiiHence of God, 
nor as a profelEon of faith, uii ade de foi.” I pre- 
fame Mr. Popi meaned it t$ » mibnable confeguence of 
6 what 
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ftradions. But yet I think, that we wanted 
iieither a Boyjle, nor a Ray, nor a Derham^ 

nor 


wlwt he fnppofed already proved; and that whea deiga 
and wifdom were fo evidently marked in all the works of 
God which are objeds of hnman obfervation and know- 
ledge, it became his creatures to conclude that the fame 
wifdom and defign were employed in the whole, tho' ha- 
maa obftrvadon and knowledge canaot reach to the 
whok ; and therefore that he was juilified, as he wa$ 
moil certainly, in pronouncing that whatever is, is 
“right.” To iay that this axiom tends to fubmit al 
things to a fatal neceffity, is not true. To fay that it 
eilabli&es fubmllSoa and refignadon to the divine provi- 
dence, in oppofition to the pride and prefumpdon of pkilo* 
fophers and ^vines, is true* It is a truth which no man 
{hould be alhamed to own, and which every radonal creature 
Ihould be aihamed to contradid. 

MitJPERTOis himfelf admits enough to eUahliJh this 
truth, when he admits that intdligence and defigm are 
perceivable in a muldtude the phaenomena ; a^d yet 
he 4ow not give up the point. It is not enough, he fays^ 
to prove intelligence and de%ii. To prove the wifdom 
of God, we muft penetrate into the objeds to which this 
intelligence and dellgn were ^Hrcded. Ability in the exe- 
cution isinfufficient. To {hew his wifdom, we «uft prove 
his motives to have been reafonable. To what purpofe 
do we admire that regularity with which all the planets 
move the fame w^ay, almoft in the fame plane, and ia 
fitfbits nearly alike, if we do not fee that it is better that 
they fhould move fo, that ctherwife ; that is, if we have 
aot difeovered the fuffident reafon that Leibnitz reqdLreai 
an d! cafes where things may be done more ways thm 
one? A reafonabk man may content himfelf, iwthouf 
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nor a Newyntit, to convince us of the felf- 
exiftence of an intelligent Being, the firft 
cattfe of all things; and I am fure that we 
are muchto blame if we want a Bentley, or 
a Clarke, to put us in mind, for in truth 
they do no more, of the exiftence of fuch a 
Being. In fliort, natural theology refts on bet- 
ter foundations than authority of any kind : 
and the duties of natural religion, and the fins 
againft it, are held out to us by the conftitu- 
tion of' our nature, and by daily experience, 
in characters fo vifible, that he who runs may 
read them. 

• These revelations, for fuch they may be 
properly called, are made to the reafon of man- 
kind : and the fame reafon, that collefts them 
from the face of nature, is able to propagate the 
knowledge of them, and to find means of en- 
forcing, as far as the general imperfedion of 
our nature, and particular contingent circura- 
ftances admit, a conduct fiiitable to them. But 

tiii fuiadent reafon, in many cafes ; and Leibnitz blun- 
dered grievoafly when he pretended to have found it ia 
fbme. I doubt Maupeetuis has not fucceeded better in 
deducing the firlt and uitiverfal laws of nature from the 
attributes of an all-wifo and all-powerful Being, in order 
to fhew, that fince thefe laws, which are obfen'ed in the 
nniverfo, are the very fame which fuch attributes muih 
have produced, fuch a Being mull exiit, and be the author 
of thefe laws. Happily _ we have no want of this de- 
motifiiation. 


5 


men 
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men have not been contented to do this. They 
have imagined, or they have found in the frailty 
of the human nature, and the imperfection of 
the human ftate, an apparent neceffity of going 
farther ; of adding art to nature, falfehood to 
truth, and their own inventions for divine com- 
munications. In order to make the impofition 
pafs, they have fet authority in the place of 
reafon. The religion of nature, and therefore 
of the God of nature, is fimple and plain ; it 
tells us nothing which our reafon is unable to 
comprehend, and much lefs any thing which is 
repugnant to it. Natural religion and reafon are 
always agreed, they are always the fame, and 
the whoie economy of God’s difpeafations to 
man is of a piece. Bur religions, founded in 
the pretended revelations we fpeak of here, 
grow voluminous and myfterious, oppofe be- 
lief to knowledge, and, when they cannot Hand 
a reafonabie examination, efcape from reafon by 
alTuming that they are above it. Many fuch 
religions have appeared in the world. We Chri- 
ftians reject them all, not only becaufe they 
carry nioft evident marks of impofturc, but be- 
caufe there can be no more than one true reve- 
lation, and that is undoubtedly the revelation 
we acknowledge : for choofing of which how- 
ever, and for rcjefting the others, we mull con- 
fefs that we had no realbn at ail, or we mult 
confefs that the truth of a revelation is an ob- 
jeft of reafon, and to be tried by it. 


Yoi.. II. 


S 


Reli- 
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Religions, inftituted by men who thought 
th'emlHves infpired when they were only mad, 
or by men who were thought to be infpired 
when they were only cheats, reft on the mete 
authority of their founder, maintained and irti- 
proved by his difcipies, and their fucceflbrs. 
Realbn had no ftiare in examining the original, 
pretended revelation, nor has much in exarhi’A- 
ing the defcent of the tradition that prefcrves it. 
How could reafon have any fhare in examin- 
ing and controlling the ftrft, on which the laft, 
and ail th'c confeque'nces of an impofture, de- 
pend, among men ignorant and cieduloAs, or 
<rho were prepared by fuperftition to believe re- 
velation no uncommon eveflt ? The enrhufiaft 
^as nofenotigh in his fenfesto refleft, that, ia 
Order to be affured he had a revelation from 
God, it wks necefiary he Ihould have not only a 
lively inward fentiment of the divine truth thA 
he luppofed revealed to him, but alfo a clear and 
diftinct perception of the time and manner ifi 
which this fupernatural operation was performed. 
The impofror was enough in his fe.nfes to know, 
that no one was able to prove he had not -the 
revelations lie pretended to have; becaufe no 
than is able any more to perceive the perceptions 
of another man’s mind, however occafioned, 
thah to fee an outward objedt by the eyes, or to 
hear a found by the ears, of another. Believers 
in men ot both thefc charadters vrere never want- 
ing; and fur from examinbg, it became a me- 
rit not to examine. 


« He 
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“ He faid it,” was foundation enough for an 
arricle of faith in the Pythagorean religion ; and 
the fame proof was fufficient to eftablifli the re- 
ligion of Foe, that began in India, was propa- 
gated UifEo China, and fpread in feveral feds all 
over the eafl:. The fame obfervation may be 
made on other religions that have been impofcd 
fey the force of authority, no matter how ac- 
quired, on ignorant and fuperftitious people at 
firft, and on thofe of more fenfe and knowledge 
when the authority was grown too ftrong to be 
fliakeo. But Chriftianity was not fo impofed i 
and nothing can be more pl&in than this, that 
God fubmitted the authority of his revelation, at 
the time he gave it, and therefore at every later 
time much more, to the reafpn of the creatures 
to whom he gave it. 

WjtEN -we cpnfider the great and glorious purr 
pqfep of this revelation, the manner in which, 
and the perfon, even the fon of God himfelf, 
fey whom it was made ■, and all the ftupendous 
miracles in the heaven?, and on earth, that were 
wrought to confirm it ; we are ready to conclude 
thatfucharev elation muft have left reafonnothino- 

O 

,to do, muft have forced conviction, and have taken, 
jsway even the poffibility of doubt. This confe- 
quencc feems fo neceflary, that if fuch events 
were ftated hypothetically, the hypothefis would 
fee rgefted as defective and inconfiftent, unlefs 
they were fuppafed-.to -have had cbeir full effeft: 

S 2 and 
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and yet in fad, an univerfal fubmiffion of all 
thofe, who were witnelies of the figns and won- 
ders that accompanied the publication of the 
gofpel, did not follow. The learned men among 
the Jews, the Scribes, the Pharifees, the rulers of 
the people, were perfecutors of Chriftianity, 
not converts to it : and the vulgar, as well as 
they, were fo far from believing Jesus to be the 
Mefliah their nation expected, or any divine per- 
fon fentby God, that when Pilate inclined to 
fave him, inftead of Barabeas, a notorious cri- 
minal, tlie whole crowd cried out, “ Let his 
“ blocd be on us and our children and infilled, 
with a fort of mutinous zeal, on his execution. 

What are we to fay now ? The Jew will in- 
fift that the miracles might befuch as they are re- 
ported to have been : but that if they were fuch, 
they were wrought by the powers of magic, like 
tholeof Apollo:; rus of Tyana j or by fome fe- 
cret charm, like that cf the true pronunciation 
of the name that confilled of four lettersj the 
famous retragrammaton j and that his anceftors 
had reafon therefore to rejed the proofs drawn 
from them, infead of belie/ing that the God of 
truth had fet his feal, as it were, to an impofture. 
the infidel will iniill, U;at all theie miracles were 
equivocal at bell, luch. as credulous fuperfti- 
tiGus perlbns, and none elfe, believed, fuch as 
were frequently and univerikny impofed by 
the firft lathers of the Cliritlian church, and 
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as are fo ftili by their fuccefTors, wherever 
ignorance of fuperftition abound. He will ap- 
ply to miracles what Bessarion faid of faints, 
and bid us judge of the ancient by the modem. 
Thus will tkefe rrlen account for the little fuc- 
cefs which the gofpel had on the firft publica- 
tion of it: little, I mean, when compared 
with the authority of the preacher, whofe di- 
vinity was fulEciently manifefted under the dif- 
guife of humanit'y. 

SECT. II. 

“O U T I afk, what now will a good and rea- 
u fonable Chriflian fay ? He will not alledge, 
I think, that the Jews were rejcfled, and the 
Gentiles called in : fince his two antagonifts 
would be ready to anfwcr, that he fet the effedt 
in the place of the caufe, and the caufe of the 
eft'eft, when he affumed that the Jews refufed 
to believe in the miracles and gofpel of Christ 
becaufc they were rejefted, initead of .affuming 
that they were rejefted becaiifeof their unbelief. 
Would ::e follow the example that has been fet 
on other occafions? Vvould he rcafon from his 
notions, well or 111 abitrafted, of order, and of 
the fitneffes and unfitnef.ls of things, to the con- 
dud of God, call this reafoning demonllration, 
and when he found the phaenornena ftand in op- 
pofition to it ! as they would do evidently in the 
prefent cafe, fince that univcrfahcy of fubtnifEon 
to the Son oi God was not paid, which ought to 
S 3 have 
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have been paid according to all our ideas of 
order and fimefs) would he have recourfe to 
feme bungling hypothefis to reconcile them ? If 
he took this method, it would happen to him 
as ic has happened to divsnes very often he 
would ftrengthen the objection of the infidek 
and not be able to folve ic afterwards. 

An end, to which the means are not propor- 
tioned, can never be the end of infinite wifdom, 
feconded by infinite power. The means employ- 
ed to eftablilh and maintain the golptl have not 
been fiilHcient to do it independently of reafon, 
and by the mere force of authority, from the 
firlk publication of it. The end and defign 
th^fore of infinite wifdom was not to fubjecL 
human reafon, how much foever it was in facL 
fubjefted by the firft converts, to a revelation re- 
ceived implicitly, even on tlic autho.dty of the 
Son of God himfelf, and much lefi on any other. 
Ucafon was made fo ncccJTary to judge of this 
■revelation, even at the time it was given, that if 
we fuppofe ourfelves tranfported back to that 
time, and inquiring into the truth of this reve- 
lation on the very fpot where it was made, y/e 
lhall find that, far from being determined by 
authority in favor of it, our reafon would have 
had much to do in comparing the various an4 
contradictory teftimonies, and in balancing the 
degrees of probability that refulted from them, 
The conteft between the firft witneffesofChriftlan 
revelation, and the reft of the Jews who wknelTed 

againll 
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againft it, became a party cor.teft, carried on 
v.’ith great zeal on the perfecuted fide, and great 
cruelty on the other. They dif[)uted not only 
about the miracles that had been wrought, an4 
were daily working among them, eyen about 
that decifive concluding miracle the refurreflion 
pf Jesus ; but about the interpretation of their 
prophecies, which foretold the coming of the 
Meffiah, and about the application of them to 
him. In fuch a conful'ed ftatc of things, on 
whofe authority could any honeft inquirer have 
depended ? If he had weighed, or if he had 
counted fuffrages, he would have been equally 
determined againft: the truth ; and upon the 
whole he mull have defpaired of coming to a 
determination at all by any other way, than that 
pf e.mploying the utmoft fagacity of his mind, 
and judging for himfelf, unlefs it had pleafed 
Gpd to make him fotne particular revelation. 

This advantage St. Paul boafted that he had. 
The miracles of CnaisT and of his difciples 
made lb little impreffion on him, tho’ he had 
not only heard of them all, but had been an 
eye-witneis, at leaft, of that which appeared 
when St. Stephen was Honed to death, that he 
fignalifed his zeal againft Chriftianity till he him- 
felf became the fubjeft of a moft miracidous 
operation, and was called upon by Jesus in a 
fhort, but very pathetic expoftuktioii*. In this 
manner he was converted ; and in this manner 
• A£b of il»e Apoftles, ciaj). ix. 

S4 


every 
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every inhabitant of the earth, Jew or Gentile, 
learned or ignorant, might have been converted 
as well as he. But ir was not in the plan of pro- 
vidence to employ the immediate, particular, 
miraculous, and therefore irreliilible authority 
of revelation in many cafes : and all other au- 
thority, even that of miracles, cccafionally 
wrought before fome, and reported by others, 
being inadequate to univerfal conviftion, the ge- 
nerality of men v;ere left to embrace Chriftianity 
or not, as their reafon, right or wrong, weak- 
er ftrong, fhould direct ; and reafen not being 
fubdued by revelation, revelation was fubjefted 
to reafon. St. Paul v;as not in this cafe ; his 
reafon had been fubdued efFeflually : but he 
dealed with other men as being in it. He ar- 
gued, he expoftiilated, he appealed to their rea- 
fon principally. He worked indeed now and 
then a miracle, as it was given him to work 
them 5 for his cafe in this rclpedi may be com- 
pared to that, which a divine of the faculty of 
Paris, whom I have quoted elfewhere, affumed 
to be the cafe ot all thofe who wrote the books 
ol the Old teftament. One feemed to have had 
infpirations, and the others a power of working 
miracles occafionally, not conftantly. Paul, 
therefore, appealed chiefly to the reafon of man- 
kind in his feveral mifEons. On two of thefe 
millions, at leaft, it may be to our prefent pur- 
pofe to make fome refieefions. 

He preached at Antioch to the Jews and to 

the 
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fhe Gentiles ; the former contradided him, dii- 
puted with him, and raifed a perfecution againit 
him and his companion Bark abas. The apoftics 
worked no miracles on this occafion, like men 
who knew how Lneffedual the authority they 
procured was, for the moft part, in the then 
ordinary exercife of that power. The lall re- 
courfe was to reafon ; and when that failed, the 
apoftles turned themielves from the loft fheep of 
the houfe of Ifrad to the Gentiles. The Gen- 
tiles were more docile, and free from the preju- 
dices of the Jews about their prophecies, which 
only ferved to miflead them ; reafon had more 
errecT; on thefe ; they rejoiced, they glorified the 
wcrd of God, and they believed, that is, as 
many of them as were preordained to eternal 
life •' ; for it would feem by this paffage, that 
neither authority, nor reafon, nor miracles, nor 
all thefe together were fufneient to make men 
profelytes to Chriftianity without a previous dc- 
fignatlon, and divine eledcion -f . Let us follow 

* CreJiderunt qastcuot erant praeordinati ad \itani 
mam- Act. c. xiii. 

f N. B. The opinion that God adls with men by arbi- 
trary wiii, ani by \irtue of bi$ abolate forereignty over 
bis creatorfcs, be'ng once efi£bl:ihe i, ana, in coa:ti|usiiCe 
of it, the doflriiiiS cf ebetien, repreb : oa, and an eter- 
nal predfiftinatior, 5 much of ceen faid falls to 

the ground. ML aebs were as fupeiila^^us as reafon, where 
fpecial grace was to operate ; and both iniigniheant, where 
it was not to operate. I own myfdf unable to reconcile 
thefe appaient inconfiilencies, and I leave that tdk to 
others*, 


St. 
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St. Paul from Antioch to Rome, where he fuc- 
ceeded a little better among the Jews. Thofe of 
A-fia looked upon him as an apoftate, and were 
the more averfe to Chriftianity, perhaps, for bis 
preaching it. But the Jews at Rome had no 
prejudices againfl; him, tiio’ he was brought thi- 
ther in chains. They had received no letters 
about him from Judaea; no one who cam.e from 
thence had fpoke any evil of him. They had 
heard indeed of a new fedt, which was every 
where oppofed, and they were dellrous to know 
his opinion of it *. They took a day to hear 
him, and they heard him with remarkable pa- 
tience, for they heard him from morning to 
night. He was full of the Holy Ghoft, he ar- 
gued from the law of Moses, from the pro- 
phets, and from every other topic, as we may 
alTure ourfelves, and omitted nothing that might 
perluade them to embrace the goipel. W^’hat 
was the elicci: i’ Some believed, and fome be- 
lieved not. The fame may be obferved of his 
proceeding at ThelTalonica. He went into the 
iynagogue, he worked no miracles, but he rea- 
ibned with the Jews three fabbath days, &c. 

To conclude on this head then : it is plain 
that the firft publifhers of Chnllianity did not 
reft the caufe primarily, or folely, on authority of 
any kind. It is plain tliat they fubmitted the 
gofpel, and the authority of thofe who publifiied 
It, to the examination of reafon, as any other 

^ Actsy ch. xxviii. 


fyftem 
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ryftem even of divine philofophy ought to be 
fubmitted. The confequence was, that k pre- 
vailed as other religions have done, and not 
with that univerfal affent which might have been 
expefted from a religion given by God himfelf, 
and given to ail the fons of men ; from a reve- 
lation, their belief in which was to decide their 
eternal happineis or mifery, and which omnipo- 
tence could have impofed as eafily on ail as on 
fome, if infinite wifdom had fo defigned. Riaht 
realbn is always on the fide of truth : it is truth, 
and can never differ from itfeif. But right and 
wrong realbn, the bona and mala ratio of Cotta, 
being nothing elfe than the refult of a right and 
wrong ufe of our faculties, it is no w'onder, the 
jmperfedtion of chefe faculties, and the prejudices 
and feducttons to which we are expofed, bcino" 
confidered, that the wrong takes often the place 
of the right, and pafles for it. Why the natural 
order of things was preferved thus fzi in the cafe 
of a fupernatural diipenlation, why lb many par- 
ticular miracles were wrought inelFedually to the 
general avowed defign of tliis revelation, and 
why the divine authority of it was not mankefted 
to all concerned in it, that is, to ail mankind, as 
the divine authority of the law was manifefted tc 
all concerned in it, that is, to ail the Ifraelites. 
let us not prefiime to guefs. In this mannei 
Chriliianity was firft pro.mulgated ; and in ihi: 
manner, therefore, it was right and fit that Chrif 
fianiiy Ihould be promulgated. 


Bu: 
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Bct now, fince the prerogative of reafon was 
thus eftablifhed over revelation originally, it is 
proper we Ihouid inquire howfar this prerogative 
extends now, and whether it belelfened, orincreaf- 
ed, by length of time. In order to this divines 
teach, that we muft diftinguifli between the exter- 
nal and internal evidences of the truth and divinity 
of the Chriftian revelation ; by which I mean the 
teftimony brought to prove the faft, that this re- 
velation was made by God ; and the charadler of 
the dodrines contained in it, whether worthy or 
unworthy of a divine original. If they can efta- 
blilh the fad fufficiently, the fecond attempt 
feems little neceSary : but it is for the honor of 
Chriftianiiy to ftand fuch examinations as every 
pretended revelation declines j and our divines 
themfelves exhort us fo to examine; tho’ it 
itiufl; be confclTed that, when the relult of our 
examination is not ftridly conformable to the 
dodrines they teach, they damn us for examin- 
ing ; according to that abfurd prerogative which 
they exercife frequently of advancing general 
propofitions, and of condemning them in parti- 
tular inftances. Let us not be fo abfurd. He 
who examines in a manner to Ihew, that, whilft 
le refufes fubrnimon to the authority of man as 
fit was that of God, he is careful not to rged 
he authority of God as if it were that of man, 
ioes much more fervice to Chriftianity, than he 
/ho refolves all into authority, and builds his 
digion on his faith, inftead of building his faith 
n his religion ; that is, than he who affents to 

fad? 
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fafts and doftrines, and a whole fyftern of reli- 
gion implicitly, without an examination of any 
part of it, inflead of believing things that he 
can neither comprehend, nor examine, on the 
foundation of tliofe which he comprehends, and 
has examined. 

Of the two forts of evidence that have been 
mentioned, the external comes firft under exa- 
mination ; for nothing can be more ridiculous 
than that which has happened very often to phi- 
lofophers and learned men, to examine the caufes 
of things, to defcant profoundly on their nature, 
and after that to find that the exiftence of thefe 
things was doubtful, or the non-exiftence cer- 
tain. ■ One of your divines would urge the au- 
thority of the church on this occafion, as fuffii- 
cient to fupply the want of any other proof, and 
to fill up the meafure of probability, which he 
would call certainty. But he would urge it moft 
abfurdly, fince he would prove in a circle the 
authority of the church by that of the fcriptures, 
and the authority of the fcriptures by that of the” 
church. One of our proteftant divines, who 
unite in oppofition to the authority of your 
church, and would be giad^to ereft an authority 
very like to it each in his own, would mince 
the matter a little, would rather infinuate, than 
afiert, fuch an authority, and rather perfuade, 
than demand, fubmiffion to it. He would allow 
that, in the full latitude of evangelical liberty, 
you hav» a i%ht lo examine the teftimony in 

favor 
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favor of Chriftianrtjr : but he ■would attempt at 
the fame time to fhew you, that it is much more 
eafy, and full as fafe, to rely on the authority 
of fo many pious, judicious, and learned men, 
as have made it the bofincfs of their lives to 
examine the teftimonies of this revelation, and 
have agreed to afSrm the validity of them. 

Neither, of theie divines hwvever would be 
fo ridiculous, I think, as to deny that the ex- 
ternal evidence of Chriftian revelation has been 
diminiflied by time. They would own, that it 
has been fo by the lols of many proofs, whereof 
tinoe and accidents have deprived us. But I am 
apt to fufpeft that, if time and accidents had 
fceen more impartial, and had conveyed dow-nto 
us aU the proofs that were isrought for it and 
agaiaft it, tho’ proofs would have been more 
abundant, the evidence would not have been 
greater, and we fhould be puzzled as -much by 
contradidtory, as we are by fcanty, proofs. We 
have indeed the concurrent teftimony of .the 
facred writers : and it has been aiked, whether 
we have not as much knowledge of them as we 
have of fcvcral profane writers whofe hiftories 
pafeibr authentic f It has been fakltoo by fome 
of thofc who corrupt, ©ften8r.than they corroft, 
the text of ancient -authors, that -k is by a mul- 
xinide of various readings, and of critical emen- 
dations, that thefe authors have been reftored. 
JBut the comparifons are by no means juft ; for 
« different proof is necefTary of the competency 

of 
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of authors, and a different afiurance of the fenfe 
of their writings, according to the different ufc 
that is made of the authority. We know that 
the memorials of men who had been captains in 
the army of Alexander, and eye-witneffes of 
ail that paffed in his famous expedition, were 
in fon'.e inftances different and contradiftory. 
We have reafon to fufpeft the veracity of Cae- 
sar in fome parts of his commentaries ; and if 
we had the commentaries of Labiewus, or 
thole of Asinius Pollio, as we have the 
hifteny o£ Dios Cassius, we fhcmld have ftili 
more reafon to fufpecl, or we fhould find more 
proofs, perhaps, of the errors. We read, how- 
ever, the hiftories of Arrian, and even cf 
Quintus Curtius, tho’’ we do not know who 
the latter was, and the commentaries of Caesar, 
as authentic hiftories. Such they are too, for 
all our purpofes; and if palTagcs which we deem 
genuine Ihould be fpurious, if others Ihould be 
oomipted, Or interpolated, and if the authors 
ftiouid have purpofely, or through deception, 
difguifed the truth, or advanced untruth, no 
great hurt would be done. But is this the cafe 
■«f the feriprures i In them, befides all the other 
Circumftances neceffaryto conftitute hiftorical 
■probability, it is not enough that the tenor of 
fafts and dodtrines be true ; the kail error is 
of confequence. There was a time when the 
csftern and wellern churches A d great dilputes 
about the procelEon of the Holy Giiofti wheefaef 
he proceeded from the Father and the Son, or 

from 
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from the Father by the Son. Thefe difputes 
occaGoned much diforder, tho’ the difference of 
a monofyllable was alone concerned. But other 
dilputes had ariren before thefe, lafted longer, 
and devafted almoft all Chriftendom by v/ars, 
perfecutions, and maffacres, tho’ the foie diffe- 
rence between the contending parties was about 
a Gngle letter. One fide affirmed, and the Ni- 
cean council decreed, that the fon was lu'A-io', 
that Is, confubftantial v/ith the Father, “ habens 
Gmul effentiam, id eft, eandem eGentiam 
the Arians, moft of them at leaft, would have 
acknowledged him to be oyoKxtrioe, that is, of 
Cmilar fubftance, “ habens Gmilem effentiam 
but the holy council adhered, and the Arians were 
ail damned for the difference of an iota. If the 
decrees of councils, therefore, and the feveral 
creeds that were made required fo exadl a pre- 
cifion of words and letters, and if the leaft mif- 
take was of fuch fatal confequence, what muft 
we think, what have we not realbn to fear, con- 
cerning that text on which they have all pre- 
tended to be founded, and wherein it is faid, 
that there are thirty thoufand various read- 
ings? When we meet with any record cited 
in hiftory, we accept the hiftorical proof, and 
content ourfelves with it, of how many copies 
foever it may be the copy. But this proof would 
not be admitted in judicature, as Mr. Locke * 
obferves, nor any thing lefs than an attefted 
copy of the record. The application is obvious : 
r.i&y, lib. iv. c. i6. 


and 
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and if ic be reafonable to take fuch a precautbii 
in matters that concern private property, and 
wherein the fura ot ten pounds may not be 
at ftake, how much more reafonable is it to 
negied no precaution, that can be taken, to af- 
fure ourfelves that we receive nothing for the 
word of God, which is not fufficienciy attefted 
to be fo ? It may be faid, it has been faid by a 
very able writer, that “ the ground of this pro- 
“ ceeding in civil courts feems to be, that the 
“ original record, or an attefted copy, is ca- 
“ pable of being produced *, and that therefote 
“ to offer any diftant proof might look as if 
“ fome art were intended to corrupt matters, and 
“ to difguife the truth.” After this he afks, 
“ is it in tire nature of things as poffible and 
eafy to produce the originals or attefted 
“ copies of the feriptures — as it is to do fo 
in matters which come before a civil court ?** 
The evafion is not even plaullble. The copy of 
a copy is not refufed in proof, Iblely bfecatife the 
original or attefted copy may be had for this 
is not always the cafe : but becaufe the prexjf 
would be too diftant, wliether they can be had 
or no. The two cafes therefore are not vaftly, 
as this writer affirms, nor at ail, different. If the 
rule may be thought reafonable in the one, it can- 
not be thought without abfurdity, unreafonable 
in the other. However it happens, the want of an 
original, or of an attefted, copy is a want of proof: 
and the learned divinewiil be forced, if he is pu^' 
ed on this article, to confefs this want of prew4 
VoL, II. T or 
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or to fupply it, which he is too wife to attempt, 
by fliewktg that the fcriptures we have are at- 
tefted copies of the originals. I might carry this 
very far, if I would carry it as far as occalion 
is given to carry it. But I will only fay, tliat it 
would be much better to leave objections unan- 
fwered, than to anfwcr them no better ; and that 
I pity a man of as good parts as Dr. Cony- 
BSARE, who is obliged to fuch drudgery. The 
authenticity of the fcriptures has fuffered much 
diminution by length of time, and by other 
ways : for which reafon divines would do better 
perhaps, if they truRed more to grace and faith 
to fupply this diminution, and lefs to their own 
Ikill in the eftablilhmeHt of the e.xternal proofs 
cf a traditional revelatbn: tho’ I know that thefe 
external proofs may be deemed to be in fomc 
fort conditiones, fine quibus non» 

SECT. III. 

B U T the prerogative of reafon extends far- 
ther than the examination of witnefles, 
and other external teftimony. There is another 
ground of probability to be eftablifhed ; and if 
diis cannot be eftablifiied, the credit of a revela- 
tion w ill not fupport itfelf on the other alone. 
This ground of probability is that which was 
mentioned at the fame time with the former, 
and is called internal evidence. Divines found 
it high, and build much upon it ; but their pro- 
ceeding is, to my apprehenfion, alike abfurd and 
ficentioas. 


A DIVINE, 
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A DIVINE, who has a large ftock of theolo- 
gical prefumption, finds direfl and evident 
proofs of a divine infpiration in the very ftyle 
of the fcripturesj in the fublimiry of feme 
parts, and in the fimplicity of others; tho’ 
the fame fublimiry, and the fame fimplicity, 
are to be found in uncanonical writings, and 
even in thofe of eaftern nations that are not 
Chriftian. He reafons magifterially, as if he 
was thoroughly acquainted not only with the 
human, but with the divine, nature ; as if his 
underftanding bore fo near a proportion to the 
wildom of God, that he could difeover it latent 
in the deepeft myfteries or under the veil of 
things feetningly fo indifferent, or fo common, 
that men of kfs fagaciry would not fufpefl even 
human wifdom to have been employed about 
them V and finally, as if his extended genius was 
able to comprehend a whole economy of divine 
wifdom from Adam down to- Christ, nay even 
to the confummation of things ; to connefl: ail 
the dilpenlations, and to Ihew the fufficient rea- 
fon of providence in every particular inftance on 
the fame plan. This now is madnefs, or fome- 
thing worfe than madnefs : and yet men are fo 
accuftomed to reafon in this method, and on 
thefe principles, that not only the learned and 
ingenious, who have fome pretence to be fo 
mad,purfue them ; but every dabbler in theolo* 
gy, who has no fuch pretence, and muff pais 
for a fool or a knave whenever he grows ^xtra- 
T 2 va^aw. 
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vagant, aSfefts to reafon in the fame manner 

when he writes, or when he preaches, and talks 
as impertinently in the pulpit of the defigns of 
God, and of the condud of providence, as he 
talks of the political defigns and condud of his 
governors in the colfce-houfe. Thus the bibk 
becomes a canvas, on which k has been the bu- 
finefs of many to dawb, from the time when it 
v,as nrft fpread before them. If it was agreed, 
that fome out-lines may have been traced by the 
original painter-, yet would it be manifeft, that 
feveral particular figures, and the compofition 
of the whole fyftem, is the work of bungling 
human pencils* 

From a motley fyftem thus framed the pre- 
tended internal evidences of divine revelation are 
drawn ; and they are often drawn in fuch a man- 
ner, that he who might yield to external proofs 
is fhocked at tliefe inftead of being confirmed bv 
them. How fhould it be otherwife, when thefe 
proofs are not brought even as they are found 
in this motley fyftem ; and when they take the 
appearance, for they have often no more, of 
proofs, not from the plain text and tenor of the 
fcriptures, but from the amplifications and con- 
jeftures of divines ? Thefe amplifications and 
conjedures take away the force of the proof, 
fuch as it is, by Ihewing too vifibly that they are 
ampiiiications and conjedures : for it is not law- 
ful CO proceed in cafes where divine, as in thole 
where human, knowledge, wifdom, and authority 
5 are 
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are alone concerned. In rhefc, our endeavours 
to improve what we find are not only lawful, but 
laudable ; and it is no more reafonable that the 
authority of thofe men, who have gone before 
US, ihould fix the bounds of our encjuiries, than 
it is that our authority fliould fix thofe of the 
men who are to come after us. Human fcience 
v/ould have been long ago at a Grand, if a con- 
trary pradice had prevailed univerfally, as we fee 
it is, and has long been, in thofe particular coun- 
tries where the contrary pradtice has fo prevailed. 
But what is commendable in one cafe, is blame- 
able in the other. We have no more right to 
add to the word of God, than we have to alter 
it ; and the fame revelation which gives us di- 
vine knowledge, in what proportion foever it be 
given, and how little foever it may fatisfy our 
curiofity and our imaginary want, confines it 
likewife. The human mafter may tell us all he 
knows ; and we may carry knowledge much far- 
ther on his inftrudlions, and on our own ftrength. 
Bur the divine mafter tells us no more than he 
judges it fit we Ihould know ; and ev'cry ftep ws 
attempt to make beyond his exprefs revelation, 
and on our own ftrength, is a Itep we make m 
the dark, expofcd to err, and fure not to know, 

Tho’ I think that the internal evidences of 
a 'divine revelation neither are, nor can be, fuch 
pofitive proofs as they are pretended to be; ypt 
am I fully ^fuaded that reafon ought to exa- 
Biine the inward character of a revelation, as 
T 3 weil 
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■well as the outward teftimony. Negative proof 
will fapply the want of pofitive proof : and thus 
a fure and a real criterion will be foimd, inftead 
of one that is equivocal at beft, and imaginary. 
1 will not perplex the argument by confidering 
how far a conformity to the general experience 
of mankind is to be exafted in an hifcory that re- 
lates principally to fupernaturai events j but I 
may infill that there is another conformity, a 
conformity to ail we know of the Supreme Be- 
ing, and of the law of our nature, fo very effen- 
tial to a revelation that pretends to come from 
God, that if any one thing repugnant to this 
knowledge be found in any hiftory, or fyftem of 
doftrinc, they ought to be rejedled, whatever 
proofs external or internal they may boaft of a 
divine original. Tho’ we hold no very exalted 
rank among the intellectual creatures of God, yet 
has he been pleafed to give us faculties by which 
we arc able, in ufing them well, to demonftrate 
all that he has judged necelTary for us to know 
in our natural ftate, and without fupernaturai 
affiftance, concerning his exiftence, his nature 
and attributes, his providence over his creatures, 
and their duties to him and to one another. We 
ought to acknowledge, with the utmoft grati- 
tude, the advantage of fuch a rank in the order 
of beings : and fhail we dare to afllime for true 
any fafts, or any doftrines, that are evidently in- 
confiftent with this knowledge, however even 
good men may endeavour to reconcile in opini- 
on, by frivolous difeourfe, things that are irre- 

conciieable 
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concileable in nature, or whatever authority be 
employed to impofe them ? God forbid that we 
ihould. Right reafon will never advife us to do 
lb, and if any pretended revelation required that 
we Ihould, it v/ould prove itfclf to be falfe, for 
that very reafon- 

Natural revelation, fo I will call it, pro- 
duces knowledge, a feries of fenfitive and intui- 
tive knowledge from the firft principles to the 
iaft conclufions. The fyftem of things that are, 
that is, the phaenomena of nature, are the firft 
principles; and reafon, that is, a real divine il- 
lumination, leads us from one neceflary truth to 
another through the whole courfe ofthefe demon- , 
ftrations. In all thefe cafes we know ; we do 
not believe. But in the cafe of fupernatural re- 
velation, when it is traditional, we can have no- 
thing more than opinion, fupporred by humaa 
authority, and by decreafing probabUky after-* 
%vafds. The divine authority grows lefs and 
lefs apparent, whilft the obligation of fubmilfion 
to it is reputed ftiil the fame. But the certainty 
of natural revelation fuffers no diminution ; it 
is always original, and equally capable of for- 
cing our affent in all times and places, becaufe the 
principles by which it is manifefted are equally 
olgefts of human fenfe and intellefl, in all times 
and places. The miffionary of fupernatural re- 
ligion appeals to the tefiimony of men he never 
knew, and of whom the infitisl he labors tocos- 
vert never heardi for the truth' o£ thofe extraor-? 

T 4 dinary 
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dinary events which prove the revelation he 
preaches : and it is laid that this objeftion was 
made atfirtt to Aostin the monk by Ethel- 
red the Saxon king. But the miffionary of na- 
tural religion can appeal at ail times, and every 
■where, to preient and immediate evidence, to 
the teftimony of fcnfe and intelleft, For the truth 
of thofe miracles which he brings in proof: the 
conftitution of the mundane fyftem being in a 
very proper fenfe an aggregate of miracles. 

Upon the •whole, let us fuppofe the hiftori' 
cal and traditional authority, urged in proof of 
a revelation, to be carried as high as the nature 
of things will admit, on a concurrence of all the 
conditions neceffary toeilabliflifuchaprobability, 
a$ ought to Hand in lieu of certainty, in every 
other cafCj and as may induce us, in this cafe, 
to believe even in inftances that are not at all 
conformable to general experience ; yet muft we 
not receive it for true till we are fure, on the 
moft careful examination and analyfis, that it 
contains nothing unworthy of the majcfty of the 
Supreme Being, nothing inconfiftent with the de- 
monftrated truths of natural religion. Profane 
hiftory may contain fuch things as are not con-, 
ftirmable to general experience, and be never-i 
thclefs credible in all other relpefts. But lacred 
hiftory, the hiftory of a divine revelation, that 
contains any one tiling unworthy of the Supreme 
Being, or repugnant to the religion of nature, 
und to the moft evident didates «£ reafon, ough^ 

tQ 
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to be rejeded with indignation, and will be fo 
by every man who is afraid to blafphenie. There 
are many occalions on which we cannot difcover 
the whole truth, and on which however we are 
very able to difcern what implies contradiction 
with fome feif-evident, or demonftrated truth. 
This may be one of thofe: and on this we Ihall 
be fure not to err, if we perfuade ourfelves that 
the fame God, who gave us reafon to arrive at 
certainty in fome cafes, and at probability in 
various degrees in others, never deligned that 
we Ihould oppofe probability, in any cafe, to cer- 
tainty, nor believe againft knowledge. Dr- 
Barrow, in a difcourfe concerning the virtue and 
reafonablenefs of faith, after begging the queftion 
long, and talking in a iheoiogical cant more 
worthy of Paul than of a man like him, as 
he was bound by his profeffion to do, talks like 
a philofopher, and a man of fuperior fenle- 
He fays, that “ if we ferioully weigh the cafe, 
we ihall find that to require faith without 
“ reafon is to demand an impofiibilicy ; and 
“ that God therefore neither doth, nor can en- 
“ join us faith without reafon.” Now I aik, if 
we are not obliged to believe without reafon, can 
we be obliged to beheve againft it ? He fays, 
“ that no man can believe he knoweth not 
** what nor why and therefore that he who 
“ truly believeth, muft apprehend the prepo- 
“ tion, and muft difcern its connciftion with 
“ feme principle of truth, which, as more noto- 
« rious to him, he before doth admit.” Now 

kt 
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let me alk again, can any man be Paid to appre- 
hend a propohticn which contains a niyftery, 
that is, fomething unintelligible; or any thing 
more than the found of the words ? Will not the 
argument againft believing become ftill ftronger, 
if a propofition is repugnant to any principles of 
truth, which we have before admitted on evident 
demonftration ? I am proud to have doftor Bar- 
row on my fide ; and will therefore conclude, 
as he does, that the man, who pretends to believe 
otherwife, “ doth only pretend to believe out 
“ of fome defign, or from affection to fome 
“ party : his faith is not fo much really faith as 
“ hypocrify, craft, fondnefs, or fadion.” 

This being premifed, let us own that when 
a revelation has paffed fuccefsfully through thefe 
trials, when it has all the authenticity of human 
leftimony, when it appears confiftenr in all its 
parts, and when it contains nothing inconfiftent 
with any real knowledge which we have of the 
fupreme all-perfcd Being, and of natural reli- 
gion, fiich a revelation is to be received with 
the moft profound reverence, the moft intire fub- 
miffion, and the moft unfeigned thankfgiving* 
Reafon has exercifed her whole prerogative then* 
and delivers us over to faith. To believe before 
all diefe trials, or to doubt after them, is alike 
unreafonable : for nothing can be more abfurd 
and contemptible, than what St. Austin fome- 
where or other, for in his works I have read it, 
advances about believing firft, in hopes of unt^r* 

Handing 
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Handing afterwards ; which is a propofeion 
much like that which Calvin *, as abfurd and 
as dogmatical a father as Austin, maintains, 
when he makes the authority of thefcriptures to 
depend on the inward teftimony of the Spirit 
alone j and then mentions the proofs proper to 
eftablifli the authenticity and divinity of thefc 
books, as props, “ adminicula,” that may help 
to fupport the faith they could not have raifed. 

SECT. JV. 

I F fuch abfurdities as thefe have induced fome 
to ridicule all religions thataflumethemfclves 
founded on divine revelation, there are tbofe who 
take occafion from the effefts of them to form 
objetflions of a graver kind, and of greater con- 
fequence, Thefe men would have it believed, 
that all fuch religions are incompatible with civil 
fovereignty; becaufe they introduce a private 
confcience that may be, and often is, contrary 
to the public confcience of the Hate j and not 
only fet up private judgment in oppofition to 
that of the legiflature, but inforce the dictates of 
it by a greater authority, even by that of God 
bimfelf. The Jews were unfociable members of 
the great commonwealth of mankmd ; and the 
fame private confcience, which determined them 
to the exercife of every kind of cruelty on other 
nations and other religions, made them rebeb to 
government, even to their own, upon ibme 

• Vid. Caivim^s InftitatM, hh. 

occafions. 
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occafions,and frequently perferutors and affaffins 
of one another. They though: themfelves autho- 
fifed by their religion to cominit fuch barbari- 
ties as even they perhaps, if they had had no 
religion, would not have comfhitted > and ze.al 
for it, that is, private confcience, infpired a 
fanguinary rage that might be called, very juflly, 
religious madnefs. To fubdue thofe, and re- 
duce them to a ftate of fervitude, who do not 
receive the Koran, is a firft principle that made 
innumerable countries the Icenes of llaughter and 
mifery. Mahomet, who taught it, pradifed 
it v and his fucceffors have exercifed the fame 
violence as far as they have been able to carry 
their arms. But this violence is not confined to 
thofe whom they call infidels; for the feds of 
Omar and Aly deteft each other as much as they 
both do Chriftianity : and the docTiors of Mecca 
gave as good a bull to Miriweis to fatisfy pri- 
vate confeiences in taking armsagainft thefophy,’ 
as any pope ever gave to juftify rebellion, and 
the depofitlon of a lawful prince 

But to leave judaifm and mahometifm, and 
to fpeak of the Chriftian religion, againft which 
the objeflion is particularly direded, and which 
Tmean particularly to defend: it muft be con- 
fejTed, that from the time it made any figure in 

♦ N. B. A manofcript in the king of France^ library, writ 
at the time, and on the fpot, gives an account of a journey 
wHch Miriweis made to Mecca for this purpofe, before be 
invaded Peril a and dethroned the fophy. 


the 
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the world, it appeared divided into fe£ts that 
even heathen perfecution could not unite ; and 
that from the time it became an eftablifned reli- 
gion, it deluged the world with blood, at the 
fuggeftion, as well as under the pretence, of pri- 
vate confcience. Whatever feci: prevailed, by 
ecclefiaftical cabals, or by court intrigues, out 
of which the ladies * were not always excluded, 
that feft diflated one public confcience in the re- 
ligion of the ftate. Another feft, that prevailed 
at another time, or in another place, by much 
the fame means, diftated another : and of this 
we need no other proof than the feveral revolu- 
tions from athanafianifm to arianiftn, and from 
arianifm to athanafianifm. One alone could pre- 
vail at once : and as there were many, there was 
always a reQftance of private to public confcience 
more or kfs open, and which broke out in mu- 
tiny or rebellion on one fide, and in maffacres 
and perfecutions on the other, very frequently. 
How it happened, I know not. Let divines tell 
that, or rather let us forbear to pry over curi- 
oufly into the fecret difpofitions of providence- 
But fo it has happened, that the Chriftian reli- 
gion has been attended by the fame courfe of 
accidents as are common with it to every inftitu- 
tion purely human. The beft of thefe anfwer 
their end in part only from the firft, and whilfl 

• Ip Irene had a determining influence over the fathers 
of the fecoed Nicean council, there is room to think that 
another theolog'cal princefc took part with Eussairs of 
Nicomedia in the £ril. 


the 
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the impreffion of the force, that fet them a going, 
lafts 5 and never fail to llacken afterwards, or to 
take newimpreffions from contingent events, by 
■which they degenerate, and become infenfibly 
new inftiturions under old names. A man who 
denies this, or who does not confefs like Chak.- 
■RON*, that, “ after all, nothing fliews more 
« than religion the weaknefs of humanity,” is 
too ignorant or too dilingenuous to deferve an 
anfwcr. But as government is not to be banifhedl 
out of Ibciety, and anarchy to be introduced ; 
becaufe government, inllead of lecuring the 
peace, and procuring the happinefs of ftates, is 
often the caufe of all their diforders, and of their 
final fubtrerfion : fo neither is religion to be 
banilhed out of government, becaufe inftead of 
ftrengthening and fupporting, it ferves often to 
■weaken ^d to diflblve, thofe that are the molt 
firmly eftablilhed. 

What is here faid of religion in general, is 
eminently true of Chriftianity in particular. Tho* 
this religion was born, if I may fay fo, in a defert, 
and educated by a fed of the moft obfcure people 
in the Roman empire ; and tho’ it feemed calcu- 
lated in manyinftances to be rather the inftitutioii 
of an order of reformers, than of a national go- 
verning religion yet no religion ever appeared 
in the world, whofe natural tendency was fo 
much direded to promote the peace and happi- 
nefs of mankind. If it has had a contrary effediv 


De la fagefjcr 
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it has had it apparently, not really. Theology 
is in fault, not religion. Theology is a fcience 
that may be compared juftly to the box of Paut- 
DORA. Many good things lie uppermoft in it j 
but many evil lie under them, and fcatter plagues 
and defolation through the world. If we cannot 
ihut the box, it is of ufe, however, to know t hat 
the box is open ; and to be convinced the more 
of this truth, let us make a general analyfe of 
Chriftianity ; and then obferve, as generally, the 
rife, progrefs, arid eifefts of theology. 

SECT. V. 

I N the nrft place then, Chriftianity is founded 
on the univerfal law of nature, I v/ill not 
fay that Chriftianity is a republication of it. But 
I will fay that the gofpel teaches the great and 
fundamental principle of this law, univerfal be>- 
nevolence ; recommends the precepts of it, and 
commands the obfervation of them in particular 
inftances occafionally, always fuppofe them, 
always enforces them, and makes the law of right 
reafon a law, in every pofEble definition of the 
word, beyond all cavil. I fay beyond all cavil, 
becaufe a great deal of filly cavil has been em- 
ployed to perplex the plaineft thing in nature, 
and the beft determined fignification of words 
according to the different occafions on which 
they are ufed. 

I sHAii. attempt, perhaps, at foaie other time, 

5 


to 
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to expofe more fuily the folemn trifling that has 
been employed on this fubjeft, if what will be 
here faid Ihouid not be thought fufficlcnt, as I 
believe it ought to be. 

Without entering therefore into metaphy- 
fical and logical refinements, concerning fitnefles 
and unfitnefies, refulting from the fuppoied eter- 
nal relations of things, which determine, accord- 
ing to fome writers, the will of God himfelfj 
■without amufing ourfelves to diftingiiifh between 
natural differences that arife in this manner, and 
moral differences that are faid to arife from will 
alone •, let us obferve, that not only felf-preferva- 
tion, but a defire to be happy, are the immedi- 
ate or improved effedls of a natural inftinft, the 
firft in the whole animal kind j the laft in the hu- 
man fpecles at leaft. As foon as men’s appetites 
and pallions are awake, they are determined by 
thefe to indulge every agreeable, and to abhor 
every difagreeable fenfation ; for pleafure, which 
is temporary, and therefore not real, happinefs, 
paffes for it, and is alone the objed of appetite 
and paffion. But as foon as their reafon is formed, 
they difcover the momentous difference between 
pleafure and happinefs. Experience and refleftion 
bring them acquainted with the fyftem in which 
they are placed, and with the effential, I do not 
fay eternal, differences of things according to the 
conftitutio.a of it; by which fome tend to their 
pleafure, fome to their happinefs, fome to both, 
and fome to neither; or to the very contrary, to 

pain 
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pain and mifeiy. By thefe confequences they 
diftinguilli natures : and on thefe effential diffe- 
rences reafon eftablilhes the principles neceffary 
to promote and fecure the human happinefs of 
every individual in the happinefs of fociety. Thefe 
principles are called, very properly, the laws 
of nature ; becaufe, altho’ it be true that the 
Supreme Being willed into exiftence this fyllem, 
as 'he did every other, and by confequence all 
the relations of things contained in it, yet it is 
not this will that impofcs, in a ftate of nature, 
and among men who have no knowledge per- 
haps of their creator ; it is in truth the conftitu- 
tion of the fyftem alone that impofes thefe laws 
on mankind origballyj whatever power made 
the fyftem, or fuppofing it to have been never 
made : and when they are thus impofed, they 
determine the will of our fpecies as effedlually, 
and oblige as ftrongly, as the moft powerful 
principle of human nature can determine and 
oblige human creatures. 

1 no not fay that they have their effeft abfo- 
lutely, nor conftantly. Appetite, paffion, and 
the force of immediate objeds, are often too 
hard for reafon, even among thofe who hearken 
the moft to her voice : and no wonder they fhould 
be fo fince they are too hard for revelation. If 
the law of nature, coUeded by human reafon 
from the effential differences of things, cannot 
procure a perfed obedience from thofe who pro- 
fefs themfelves ful^d to it, without the afljftance 
VoL. II. U of 
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of civil laws, and political inftitutions, nor even 
■with this affiftance; fo mzj we fee, even in every 
Chriftian countr}'’, that the will of God, declared 
in his works, and in his word, cannot determine 
the rebellious will of man to conform to it in any 
near degree, even where it is enforced by the 
terrors of prefent, as well as future punifhments, 
that are held out to the tranfgrelibrs of it. If 
we confider effedls, the law of nature is as much, 
a law as the law of the gofpel, and creates as 
really an obligation in choice to prefer good to 
evil. If we confider original inftitution and 
authority, it will not indeed correfpond in the 
mind of a ftratonic philofopher with his notion 
t)f an human law impofed by will ; but he will 
be under no neceffity of applying that notion to 
it. He may think, and call it, a law impofed 
on him by the operations of a fuperior, tho’ un- 
intelligent, power ; the courfe of which he can- 
not alter, and muft therefore conform himfelf 
to it in order to be happy : and fomething of 
this kind even Grotius * was forced to allow, 
a little unwillingly, when he faid — “ et haec 
“ quidem — locum aliquem haberent etiamfi 
“ daremus — non efle Deum.” The morality 
of aftions does not, I think, confift in this, that 
they are prefci'ibed by v.^ill, even the will of God; 
but in this, that they are the means, however 
impofed the pradice of them may be, of acquir- 
ing happinefs agreeable to our nature. Mora- 
lity regards manners and the conducl of human 
* De jure belli ctpacis, Proleg. z. 


life; 
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life : and therefore I fee as little reafon to deny 
that atheifts may have knowledge of the mora- 
lity of aclions, as I do to deny that the practice 
of this morality is enjoined by a law in the fenfe 
of obliging and binding ; for if it Ihould be raid 
that it cannot pafs for a law in this fenfe, be- 
caufe every man’s own reafon impofes it on him, 
and he cannot be at once the obliger and the 
obliged, the binder and the bound, I Ihould think 
the fophifm fcarce worthy of an anfwer; or Ihould 
content myfelf to inform the fophifter, that there 
may be obligation without a law by will, and a 
law by will without obligation ; and then leave 
him to ponder on the matter. 

But now, tho’ the law of nature be a law in 
a ftrid: and proper fenfe, and as really promul- 
gated by God in his works as it would have been 
in his word if he had fpoke to his creatures, 
how much wrangling foever may be made by 
men, who frame and change definitions juft as 
their different purpofes require ; yet is this law 
more completely and more effeftuauy fuch to 
a theift, than to an atheift: and Mr. Bayle’s 
famous paradox can never be received for truth 
by common fenfe, nor by good policy. The 
fame ufe of fenfe and reafon ftiews to both the 
conftitution of nature, the cffential differences of 
things, and the obligations that have the force 
of laws derived from thence. But the former 
rifes from a knowledge of the phaenomena to a 
knowledge of the God of nature, and in the 
U z law 
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law he difcovers the lawgiver. The atheift lees 
it is his intcreft, the theift fees it is his duty, to 
obferve this Jaw; and he adores the divine wif- 
dom and goodnefs that have blended together fo 
inarvelloufly, and fo graciciifly, his greateft in- 
tereft and his greateft duty. Every ki-od of 
knowledge, whereof our nature is capable, 
combines to Qicw the theift that God fpeaks to 
man in his works, and fignifies his will by them. 
He can neither be in doubt whether it is God 
who fpeaks, nor be at a lofs to underftand the 
divine language. An atheift who has much 
imagination, much elevation of mind, and a 
great warmth of inward fentiment, may, per- 
haps, contemplate the differences of things in 
abftradt confidcration, and contrail the beauty of 
virtue and the deformity of vice till he falls in 
love, if I may ul'e the expreffion after Tully, 
with the former, and grows to abhor every ap- 
pearance of thv. latter. He may create, in this 
manner, in himfeif, as it were, an artificial moral 
fenfe ; for to affume any fuch natural inftinft is 
as abfurd as to affume innate ideas, or any other 
of the platonic whiinfi;s. But how much more 
lively muft this fenfe be in the theift, who knows 
not only that virtue is the perfeftion of his 
nature, but that he conforms himfeif by the prac- 
tice of It to the defigns of infinite wifdom, and 
co-operates in fome fort with the Almighty? 

As a knowledge of the effential differences of 
things may lead men, who know not God, to- & 

know- 
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knowledge of the morality of aftionsj fo do 
thefe elTential differences ferve as fo many 
clues by which the theift may guide hitnfelf 
through all the intricacies of error and of difpu- 
tation, to a knowledge of the will of God. Since 
infinite wifdom, that muft always proportion 
means to ends, has made happinefs the end or 
inftinftive objedt of all his human creatures ; and 
has fo conftituted them, and the fyftem in which 
he has placed them, that they can neither attain 
to this happinefs, nor be fecure In the pofTeffion 
of it by any other means than the pradlke of 
morality, or the focial virtues ; it is demonftated 
that God wills we fhould purfue thefe means to 
«rrive at this end. We know more certainly 
the will of God in this way, than we can know 
it in any other. We may take the word of man 
for the wotd of God, and in fa& this has been, 
and is ftill, the cafe of many. But we can 
never miftake the works of God for the wdrki 
of men ; and may be therefore affured that a re- 
felationj evidently manifefted in them, is a 
divine revelation. But tho’ natural religion is 
an objedl of knowledge, and all othel religions, 
even that of the gofpel, can reft on nothing more 
than probability, yet may that probability be 
fuch, as will and ought to force our aflent. He 
therefore, who thinks that the Chriftian religion 
is founded on fuch a probability, toay affirm that 
the gofpel, tho’ he does not think it in propriduy 
of fpech a republication, is a corifirmatiM^ of 
U 3 the 
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hs l?.’v of nature, and renders this a law teyond 
■ii cavil acou: the term. 

Saxct;o.\’s of this law are implied in the 
:heifticrl fyftemj becaufe it afrumes, and to be 
Cure vvry juftly, that the general happinefs, or 
nifeiy, of mankind depends on the obfervation 
jf this law i and that the degrees of one and the 
other bear always a Tioportion to the exercife, 
and to the negiedt, of public and private virtue 
in every community. But thefe motives are fuch 
as particular men will be apt to think do not im- 
mediately, nor diredly, concern them, becaufe 
they are apt to confider themfelves as individu- 
als, rather than as members of fociery, and to 
catch at pleafure without any regard to happi- 
nels. To give an additional ftrength, therefore, 
to thefe motives, that are deterniining in their 
own nature, but not fo according to the imper- 
feftion of ours j decifive to our reafon, but not 
fo to our appetites and paffions, the ancient 
theifts and poiytheifts, philofophers or legillator% 
invented another ; that, I mean, of future re- 
wards andpunifliments, reprefented under vari- 
ous forms, but always diredled to the fame pur- 
pofe. This motive every man, who believes 
it, may, and muft, apply to himfelf, and hope 
the reward, and fear the punifhment, for his 
fecret as well as public aft ions; nay, for his 
thoughts as well as his aftions. What elFed this 
motive had in remote antiquity, we cannot fay -; 
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but It had loll its force long before the inftitu- 
tion of Chriflianity. The fear of hell particu- 
larly was ridiculed by fome of the.greateft mora- 
lifts : and to Ihew how little it was kept up in 
the minds of the vulgar, we may obfervc that 
Tully * treated it in fome of his public plead- 
ings as he would have avoided fcrupulouQy to 
do, whatever he thought of it himfelf, if this fear 
had been at that time prevalent even among 
the vulgar. 

Tho’ future rewards and punifliments are not 
original nor dired fandions of the law of nature, 
becaufe not coeval with it ; yet tl ey became fuch 
when the Chriftian revelation was made. They 
are original fandions of Chriflianity : and Chrit 
tianity, which includes, was defigned to enforce, 
the law of nature. We may, therefore, be al- 
lowed to wonder, and to feek the reafon, why 
the law of nature;, thus enforced, has ferved fo 
little to corred the manners of men, and to pro- 
mote the peace and happinefs of the world: 
why Chriflianity has ferved, on the contrary, to 

* quid tandem illi mail mors attulit ? niii forte in* 
eptiis et fabulis dudmur, ut exiftimeraus apud inferos ins- 
pioruirx fupplkia pcrferre»-— adum elTe praecipitem in. 
fceleratorum fedem atque regionem. Quae ii falfa funt, id 
quod omaes intelliguntj quid ei tandem aliud mors eripuit, 
praeter fenfum doloris? Pro Cluektio. 

Ut aliqaa in vita formido improbis effet polita, apud infe- 
rs ejufmedi quaedam illi antiqui fupplicia impiis confHtuta 
efTe voluemnt: quod videlicet intelligebant* bis remotis, 
non eiTe moxtm ipfam pertimefeendam. Orat- iv. in 
Catkin, 

V 4 
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decermine men to violate the very law it con- 
firms, and has opened a new foorce of rnjfchief 
wherever it has prevailed. I faid above that 
theology is in fault, not religion We fhall fee. 
this verified in every part of the analyie we make 
of Chrifdanity. A few reflexions will fhew k to 
be fo in this part, where we confider the gofpel 
as a fyftem of natural religion-. 

SECT. VI. 

T he law of nature, then, or natural religion, 
as it is the mofi important-, is the pkineft 
of all laws and if the heavens do not declare 
the will, as well as the glory of God, according 
to an obfervation my brd Baco-n * makes m a 
chapter that contains fome of the idols of the 
den, and of the theatre particularly ; fure I am 
that the earth, and the inhabitants of it, declare 
both. The will of God has been revealed in his 
works to all thofe who have applied themfelves 
to the contemplation of them, even to thofe who 
did not di&over him in them, from the time 
tbat men have ufed their reafon : and where rea- 
folj improved, and knowledge increafed, nta~ 
raHty was carried as high in- fpeculation, and in 
praXice too, by fome of the heathen worthies, 
as by any of the Chriftian faints j even as high 
3S the very precept which the ctancelloEt quotes, 

and 

* De aug. fejen. lib. ix-. eap, i. 

+ Diligite iniraicoe ; benefadt® hi® qm-efeunt v® 

guae certe verba planfum iilum mereptur, Nec. vrst-bcHiii- 
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and which he declares, a little raihly, to be 
more than human, and above the light of na- 
ture, fince it was taught by fome who had no 
other light. Notwithftanding this, divines, who 
cannot bear that the will, any mgre than the 
esiftence, of God fliould be deduced from his 
works, the cleareft and the moft authentic of all 
revelations, affirm againft fadt and reafon both, 
that men may have indeed fome true notions of 
virtue and vice, and of good and evil, by the 
light of nature, but that the moral law is too 
fubiime for reafon ter attain to every part of it j 
and on this affirmation a great deal of theolo- 
gical policy has been eftablifhed. Thus they 
give too another inftance of their inconfiftency ; 
for nothing is more common than to find in their 
writings, nay in the courfe of the fame argu- 
ment, the religion of nature extolled as a per- 
feft, and vilified as a naoft Imperfeft, fyfeim. 
Had tbefe reverend perfons been content to te#ck 
the duties of natural religion with evangelical 
fimplicky, as Christ himielf did in his fermon 
on the mount and elfewhere, they might have 
taught additional duties, and theological virtues, 
apart ; and they might have enforced the whole, 
if they had pleaied, by the heaven they promifed, 
and by the hell they threatened. 

Thus they might havepreferved natural reli- 
gion in the genuine purity of it. Inftead of per- 

fbnat ; jg' vqx e&, qase lamea satme fixpe- 

ih* , 

plexing 
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p}exingandcorrupdngit,theymighthaveenabled 

every one to be his own cafuki:, and have made 
good men as well as Chriftians. But this me- 
thod, which would have enlarged the kingdom 
of God, would not have enlarged, nor fortified, 
the theological empire. To do this the more 
effeftually, it was neceffary to maintain the in- 
fufficiency of human reafon, tho’ God thought it 
fo fufficient, that he left the whole race of man- 
kind, a few patriarchs and the chofen feed ex- 
cepted, feveral t.:o. ia.id years under no other 
conduft. It was necelTary to boaft the neceffity 
of a revelation that might fiippiy the defeds of 
reafon, tho’ this revelation remains, and has re- 
mained, from the time it was made, unknown 
to the far greateft part of mankind. It was ne- 
ceflary to make even the moral law a myftery, 
and fuch a myftery as could not be, on many 
occallcr.r, unveiled without a profound know- 
ledge of theology j which is a fcience that their 
order has imagined, and has referved to itfeif. 
In this refpefr, the Chriftian priefthood has been 
wifer than the Heathen. The Heathen priefts 
were wholly employed in teaching filly ceremo- 
nies, and celebrating the pompous rites of fuper- 
ftitious worfhip. They left the care of teaching 
the principles, and inculcating the obligations, 
of morality to philofophers ; at leaft in the times 
with which we are belt acquainted, this was the 
Rate of religion among the Pagans, But from 
the moft early days of Chriftianity it has not 
been thu s in the Chriftian church. The perfons 

■whom 
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whom we repute commiffioned to inftrua: others 
in revealed religion have affumed the foie right 
of deciding in all cafes concerning natural reli- 
gion, that is, in almoft all the moft important 
affairs of public and private life. 

By thefe means, and by thefe men, the moral 
law has been fo intermixed with theology, and 
both of them have been fo extended, and fo per- 
plexed, that the two plainefl: things in the world, 
and which would not have been fitted to tlffi 
purpofe of them, nor by confequence worthy of 
their author, if they had not been plain, the 
law of nature, and the law of grace, have been 
rendered voluminous, intricate, and contentious 
to fuch a degree, that the life of man is fcarce 
long enough to attain a knowledge of them. 
Divines, who are fuppofed to have this know- 
ledge, are therefore confulted like oracles > and 
till their decifions, like thofe of the others, and 
for fome of the fame reafons, bi^an to lofe their 
credit, their authority in the diredion of pri- 
vate confcience was abfoiute, and extended from 
the prince to the peafant, who were alike under 
their influence. When they had decoyed man- 
kind out of the plain into a wood, they who had 
planted the wood were neceflary guides in it. 
Much ill ufe has been made of this authority, 
and much color given by it to the objeftion a- 
gainft religion, which we confider here: fi> 
pmch, that I apprehend there is no way to do 
fight to Chriftianity, but that of imputing, as 
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we do, confequences, that cannot be denied, to 
the corruption of religion by theology. This 
corruption has gone fo far, that altho’ it be of 
the laft abfurdity to affirm that any law can ai. 
ter, much lefs contradift, that of nature, yet 
have men prefumed to difpenfe with the obfer- 
vation of this law, to diftinguifh it away, to 
decide in direft oppofition to it, and lhamelefly 
to advance that the bilhop of your church, for 
inftance, has a power to alter the very nature of 
things. “Jure poteft contra jus decernere.” 
Nay, Bellarmim prefumed to fay, that if a 
pope fhould enjoin vices and forbid virtues, the 
Chriftian church would be obliged to believe 
vices good and virtues evil, or would fin againft 
confcience. “ Nifi vellet contra confcientiam 
“ peccare 

Moral theology, which contains a fuper- 
ethical doclrine, as fome grave divines have ri- 
diculoufiy called it, rendered the fyftem of ethics 
in the writings of the ancient fathers and doc- 
tors of the Chriftian church more confufed, lefs 
confiftent, and often lefs moral, than we find it 
eftablilbedin thofe of the Heathen ; altho’ no fy- 
ftem can be more fimple and plain than this of 
natural religion as it ftands in the gofpel. I do not 
pretend to criticile the Offices of St. Ambrose, tho’ 
he was a faint not very unlike our Becket ; but I 
will fuppofe that no man prefumes to compare 
them in any refpedl to diofe of Tullv ; and f 

* BBLf,ARM. De pont. 


will 
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will advance that Tully would have blufhed to 
own fome of the moral doftrines of St. Austin, 
tho’ St. Austin was, after St. Paul, the great 
author of theological fyftems. This abufe of 
reafon, and of revelation both, was never puihed 
fo extravagantly, however, as it was by the 
fchooi divines. Thefe men, who fat ruminating 
in their cells on the very little they knew by ex- 
perience and obfervation, and whofe minds, 
therefore, were void of the true materials of 
knowledge, worked up, in place of them, all 
the entia rationis, all the chimeras of imagination 
that have no fubfiftence out of it, and pafs under 
the name of metaphylics ; all the ufelefs defi- 
nitions, frivolous diftinftions, vain fubtilties, 
and captious argumentations of logic. By them 
cafuiftry came into vogue, which has been called 
in French “ Part de chicaner avec Dieu as 
logic has been called “ Part de chicaner avec les 
“ homines ■” and we may call the whole tribe, as 
Buchanan called the Scotch and Irifli fchoiaftics 
particularly, 

Gens ratione furens, et mentem pafta chimaeris. 

Some divines have made men enthufiafts by 
ftraining the obligations of natural and revealed 
religion both fo high, that they become almoft 
inconceivable, and quite impracHcabie. Others 
again, fcholaftic divines and cafuifts efpecially, 
havefo relaxed all thefe, and taught men fo 
many ways of compounding, as it were, with 
Gcd, that they are left at liberty, on many oc- 

cafions. 
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cafions, to indalge the excels of their paflions. 
According to the firft, a good Chriftian is an 
ideal man that never exifted out of idea, as 
much as the fage of the Stoics, According to the 
laft, the worll of men may be good Chriftians on 
earth, and faints in heaven. In fliort, they 
have divided the two laws that are intimately 
united in the gofpel, have fet them in oppofition, 
and have very ofte-n made the violations of one 
pafs for lawful means of promoting the other. 
The natural effedt of religion is to help reafon 
to fubdue ourpaflions and of theology to help 
the paffions to fubdue reafon and religion both, 
EOt only by indulgence to them, but by irri- 
tating the worffc and moft furious of them. 
Hillory is- full of fuch examples^ and irreli- 
gious perfons maheufe of them, unjuftly, againlb 
Chriftianity. 


SECT. vir. 

T here are two other parts, befides this 
of natural religion, into which Chriftianity 
may be analyfcd, and which have been corrupted 
alllrf by theology : duties fuperadded to thofe 
of the former j and articles of belief that reafon 
neither could difcover, nor can comprehend. As 
impradicable as fome, and as incredible as others 
may feera, the duties required to be pradifed, 
and the propofitions required to be believed, are 
concifely and plainly enough exprelTed in the 
gofpel, in the original gofpel properly fo called, 

which 
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which Chrift taught, and w’hich his four evan- 
gelifts recorded. But they have been rendered, 
fince they were firft publiihed, and they began 
to be fo as foon as they were publifhed, extreme- 
ly voluminous and intricate. The duties, ex- 
ternal duties at leaft, have been multiplied by 
ecclefiaftical policy, that profited of the natural 
fuperftition of mankind. The articles of belief 
have been multiplied, and complicated by caba- 
liftical notions taken from the Jews, and by me- 
taphyfical refinements taken from heathen theo- 
logy. Children fufFcr often for the fins of their 
fathers. But in this cafe the rule is inverted. 
The gofpel gave birth to Chriftian theology, and 
the gofpel fuffers for the fins of her licentious 
offspring ; of that ecclefiaftical order, I mean, 
who, affeding to be called the religious, ^.ave 
proved themfelves to be the mof/irrel^lehTs, fo- 
ciety that was ever formed, and the moft hurt- 
ful too; as he, who compares, through the whole 
feries of their own hiftory, the little good, with 
the infinite mifchief, they have done, muft con- 
fefs. 

It is common, and yet aftoniihing, to obferve 
with how much folemnity and confidence al- 
moft all thofe, who teach anddefend Chriftianity, 
prefume to affirm any thing, tho’ never fo evi- 
dently falfe, that they imagine may ferve to re- 
commend it ; and how by thefe means they do 
hurt, even where they intend' to do good. They 
do hurt, moft ccrt^ly, to the caufe of religion ; 

and 
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and the end is, in this cafe, fo far from fanSify- 
ing the means, that the means difgrace the end. 
One artifice that they employ continually, is to 
confound, as much as they can, the want of 
power in the heathen v^orlcfto reform the man- 
ners of men, by promoting effcflually the praflice 
of natural religion, and the want of a fufficient 
knowledge of this religion. That the heathen 
fages wanted this power is true and that the 
apoftles, faints, and doftors of Chriftianity have 
not had it, even with the help of a particular 
revelation, is true hkewife : bur it is as falfe to 
fay that the former had not a fufficient know- 
ledge of natural religion, as it would be to fay 
that Chriftians have it not. The great book' of 
nature lies open before us, and our natural reafon 
enables us to read in it. Whatever it may 
contain, that cannot be thus read, cannot be call- 
ed natural religion with any precifion of ideas 
or propriety of words ; nor will the example, 
that has been brought, of men who aflent rea- 
dily to truths confonanr to their reafon, which 
they receive from others, and would have found 
it hard to difeover themfelves, be made appli- 
ca’-ile to the prefent cafe, fo as to deftroy the 
diftinftion. Mr. Locke fhould have feen this 
fboner than any man : and one would think a 
refleftion fo obvious fhould efcape no man. He 
did not, or he would not, make it. He fceins 
fo me, in the latter part of his Treatife concern- 
ing the Realbnablenefs of Chriftianity, not only 
£o ceafound the want of fufficient means to pro- 
pagate 
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pagate, and the want of fufScient means to knov?-, 
the religion of nature, but to play fo looicly in 
his expreffions between this religion and theChrif. 
tian, that it is hard to diftinguilh fometimes 
what he intends ; whether he intends means of 
propagating or means of knowing ; to what 
fenfe he confines natural, and to what revealed, 
religion. Thus much, however, is very clear: 
he afferts the infufficiency of “ human reafon, 
“ unaffitted by revelation, in its great and pro- 
“ per bufinefs of morality.” Human reafon, 
he fays, “ never made out an entire body of 
“ the iaw^ of nature from unqueftionable prin- 
“ ciples, or by clear dedudbions. Scattered fiy- 

“ ings* incoherent apothegms of philofo- 

“ phers and wife men could never make a 

“ morality — could never rife to the force of a 
“ law.” Thefe affcrtions now are in part, and in 
part only, true. But when he comes to contraft 
this fuppofed imperfedt knowledge of the reli- 
gion of nature, which the heathen had, wii;h that 
•fuppofed perfeci knowledge which is commu- 
nicated by the gofpel, what he advances ftands 
in direcl contradidion to truth. It is not true, 
that Christ revealed an entire body of ethics, 
proved to be the law of nature from principles 
of reafon, and reaching all the duties of life. If 
mankind wanted luch a code, to which recourfe 
might be had on every occafion, as to an unerring 
rule in every part of the moral duties, fuch a 
code is ftill wanting ; for the gofpel is not fuch. 
a code. Moral obligations are occafionally 
VoL.U. X. recom- 
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recommended and commanded in it, but no where- 
proved from principles of reafon, and by clear 
deduftions, unlefs allufions, parables, and com- 
parifons, and promifes, and threats, are to pafs 
for fuch, Were all the precepts of this kind,, 
that are fcattered about in the whole New Tef- 
tament, colleded, like the fhort fentences of 
ancient fages in the memorials we have of them, 
and put together in the very words of the facred 
writers, they wmuld compofe a very Ihort, as 
well as unconnected fyftcm of ethics. A fyftem 
thus collcfted from the writings of ancient hea- 
then moralifts, of Tully, of Seneca, of Epic- 
tetus, and others, would be more ful^ more 
entire, more coherent, and more clearly deduced 
from unqueftionable principles of knowledge* 
Nor muft: we think that this takes off from the 
dignity, the authority, or the utility, even ia 
moral dodrines, of revealed religion. The law 
of nature was fuiSciently known, and the teach- 
ers of if, who made no pretence to any divine 
miffion, had preffed it on the minds and confci- 
ences of mankind, the foie way they could prels 
it, by arguments drawn from the reafon of 
things. Revelation was not given to do what 
reafon could do- alone. It was not given to con- 
vince men of the reafonablenefs of morality, 
but to enforce the pradice of it by a fuperior 
authority. 

If there was any thing like a complete lyfterii 
of morality in the gofpei, we foould find it in 

the 
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the fifth, fixth, and feventh chapters of St. Mat- 
THiEw, fince they contain a fermon preached by 
Christ himfelf, not on any one particular 
doftrine, but on the whole duty of man. What 
now do we find in them ? Many excellent pre- 
cepts of morality, no doubt, intermingled with, 
and enforced by, feveral confiderations drawn 
from his own revelations and yet fuch as'the 
law of nature enjoins, or implies, and as have 
been praclifed by philofophers, and other good 
men, among the heathen. Some of thefe, and 
fome others that we find interfperfed in the gof- 
pels, are fuch as may be reckoned of the kind 
of thofe which St. Austin calls “ fublimiora 
“ praecepta,” not fo much pofitive duties, as 
infcances of greater purity and Chriftian perfec- 
tion, and rather recommended than commanded* 
Thus, for inftance, wherever marriage has been 
inftituted, adultery has been forbid. It was fo 
by the mofaic law. It is fo by the law of naturej 
for tho’ marriage be not direftly inftituted by 
this law, yet every wrong, every invafion of an- 
other man’s property, and every injuftice, is for- 
bid by it. N(?w the golpel carries this duty much 
farther, and declares, that “ whofoever looketh 
“ on a woman to lull after her, hath committed 
“ adultery with her already in his heart.” The 
law that forbids the cornmiffion of a crime, does 
certainly imply that we ftjould not defire to com- 
mit it ; for to want the defire, or to be able to 
extinguifii it, is the beft fecurity of our obedi- 
ence ; tlio’ he who is unable to extingulfh it, and 
X 2 yec 
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yet abftains from the fin, has in the eye of rea- 
foh a greater tlcgrce of merit. Reafon com- 
manded what a man may by the force of reafon 
perform. Revelation commands what it is im- 
poffible to obey, without an affiftance unknown 
to reafon. Thus again, murder is forbid by the 
law' of nature, but even anger is forbid by this ; 
and univerfai benevolence, that great principle 
of the firir, is ftrained by the laft to a love of 
our enemies and perfecutors : a precept fo fub- 
lirae, that I doubt whether it was ever exadlly 
obferved any more under the law of grace, than 
under the law of nature-, tho’ fome appearances 
of it m.ay be found, perhaps, under both, and 
at leaft as many under one as under the other. 
Thefe fubhme precepts, which are peculiarly 
Chriitian, and feem defigned to characlerift 
Chriftianity, have not been obferved by thepro- 
feffors of it, either ancient or m.odern. The 
quaker who fays yea yea, and nay nay, and doth 
not Ivvear at ail, does not willingly parr with his 
coat as well as his cloak, nor give away one, be- 
caufe the other has been taken from iiim ; nei- 
ther docs the good man neglect to lay up fome 
treafures on earth, where moth and ruft corrupt, 
and where thieves break through and fteal. It 
has occurred to me often, that the fame reafon 
may be given for thefe fubhme precepts, which 
Tully gives fomewhere for the Icverer dodrines 
of the Stoics. Men will always ftop fhort of 
that pitch of virtue which is propofed to them, 
and it is therefore rignt to ca;ry the notions of 
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it as high as poffible. Whether this reaf n will 
be admitted or no, I cannot tell. It Teems to 
me the beft that can be given, “ et valeat qu.n- 

turn valere potcft.” la all cafes thefe i'ublime 
precepts are To little confiftent vsith the law <-■£ 
nature, that they are by this very law carried 
beyond the oi'iginal terms of it. 

There are befides thefe general duties, and 
Qthers of the fame kind commanded, or recom- 
mended, bythegolpel; feme that feem directed 
to the Jews only, and fome that feem direfted 
more immediately to the difciples of Christ. 
Of the firfe fort is that injiindtion which reftrains 
divorces to the caie of adultery; whereas by 
the law of Moses, as vtcll as by thofe of other 
iegiflators, a man who did not like his wfe, nor 
care to cohabit with her, might give her a letter 
of divorce, and turn her out of his doors ; for 
which exprefs leave is given in Deuteronomy *. 
Of the fame Ibrt are thole diredtions which tend 
to render the worlhip of God more intelieftual, 
and the pradlice of good works lefs oftentatious. 
The heathen failed and prayed, and exercifed 
charity as well as the Jews. Eut the divine wor- 
fliip of both confillcd in a multitude of external 
duties, and in pompous rites and ceremonies ; 
and the Jews are taxed particularly with hypo- 
crily, and with an affeftation of doing a£ts ,of 
charity in public, in the ftreets, and the lyna- 
gogues, in order to gratify their vanity, and to 
^ Cixaip- 
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be applauded by the public. Of the fecond fort 
are certain duties enjoined in this fermon, and 
in other parts of the gofpel, which feem fit 
enough for a religious feet, or order of men like 
the eflenians, but are by no means pradticable in 
the general fociety of mankind. To refift no in- 
jury, to take no care for to-morrow, to negleft 
providing for the common neceffaries of life, and 
to fell all to follow Christ, might be properly 
exafted from thofe who were his companions, 
and his difciples in a ftrifter fenfe, like the feho- 
lars of Pythagoras, admitted vrithin the cur- 
tain ; but reafon and experience both fliew that, 
confidered as general duties, they are imprac- 
ticable, inconfiftent with natural inftinft, as well 
as law, and quite deftruftive of fociety. They 
have not been therefore confidered as fuch. They 
have been laid afide, and nothing more than a 
pretended obfervation of them has been kept up 
by fome of the nionaftic orders. 

If this now be, as it is mofi: certainly, a true, 
tho’ general and Ihort, reprefentation of the moral 
duties contained in the gofpel, and added to thofe 
of natural religion, both which confift in piety 
towards God, and benevolence towards man; 
will any difcjple of the philofopher of Malmef. 
bury prefume to maintain, that the objedtion 
raifed againft religion has the lead force on ac- 
count of them, or that they render it inconfiftent 
with civil fo'vereignty ? He who fhould maintain 
it, would fall below notice, and not dderve an 

aofwer. 
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anfwer. But if the objeflion be levelled againfl: 
the numberlefs duties fuperadded to thofe of the 
gofpel, inftead of being levelled again ft the few 
that have been fuperadded by the gofpel to thofe 
of natural religion, it will be unanfw'crable. 
Thofe of the former fort have been fo increafed, 
•efpecially in matters of rites, of ceremonies, ancj 
-of external devotion, by the authority of the 
■church, and in the courfe of ages, that they over- 
•load and ftifle, as it were, true religion ; nay, 
■that they fubftitute in lieu of it a carnal religion, 
-fnch as that of the Jews, and thofe of paganiftn 
were. That the religion inflituted by Moses 
was fuch in outward appearance, “ in frontifpicio 

quidem,” fays Spencer, our divines admit. 
But they alTert that inwardly, “ in penetrali," it 
was divine and myftic. The heathen faid the 
fame of theirs ; and in truth, if theirs were not 
very divine, they were very myftical. Chriftia- 
mity has completed the round, and has been 
brought back, in many countries at leaft,,from the 
fimplicity of the gofpel to the pageantry and 
fuperftkion of heathen and jewilb obfervances. 

The facraments of baptifm and the Lord’s 
fupper are certainly divine ceremonies, fince they 
were inftituted by Chrjst himfelf; and they 
may be faid to be myfticai too, becaufe they are 
intended to be vifible figns of fomething urfi- 
fible. Baptifin, or walking, is ncceifary fo clean- 
Jinefs and health, in warm countries efpecially. 
But it was ibon adopted by thole wko inftituted 
X 4 religions. 
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religions, and applied it to inward, as well as out- 
ward, purification. It was fo among the hea- 
then, it was fo among the Jews, it is fo at this 
day among the idolaters in Indoftan, afid 
amun j the Mahometans. The heathen had their 
public and private purifications, and we know, 
by other proofs befides th.e acknowledgment of 
St. Austin, that baptiim was one of them. We 
know too, that the p^gan ceremonies of purifica- 
tion had a fpiritiial meaning, and were intended 
to keep up a fenfe of religion in the minds of 
men. “ Cafte jubet lex adire ad decs,” fays 
Tutiiy *, “ animo videlicet — nec tollit cafti- 
“ moniam corporis.” The Jews employed fe- 
veral kind? of baptifrn. They baptifed even 
their houfehold goods. Every kind had a myf- 
tical fignification, and the profelytes to the law 
of Moses, who were baptifed as well as circum- 
cifed, were underftood to be regenerated as well 
as purified. The profelyte became a new man 
by this ceremony, retained nothing of his former 
ftate, and even his parents ceafed to be reputed 
fuch. The preenrfor of Christ infticuted a 
baptifrn of repentance; and even Christ him- 
felf, who had not certainly any need of repent- 
ance, infilled to be baptifed in the Jordan, as he 
was after fome modeft refiftance on the part of 
John. He was not only baptifed before he be- 
gan his million, but he inftituted this ceremony 
^t the clofe of it, when he ordered his difcipleg 


^ Lit- ii. de legib, 


to 
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to “ baptife all nations in tbename of the Father, 
“ the Son, and the Holy Ghoft.” 

The communion or the facrament of the 
Lord’s fupper is another, and the only other, 
religious ceremony inftituted by the fame divine 
aiuhority. We hear fomething of fymbols of 
bread, and fymbols of the cup, which cup was 
of water, that were ufed in the myfteries of 
Mithras, and in others. There is, I think, 
no room to fufpedt that the Chriftian communion 
bore any allufion to thofe rites in its inftitudon, 
whatever it did afterwards. But the Jews had 
their paflbver, and in imitation of that feaft, as 
well as on occafion of it, Christ inftituted his 
fupper. One was defigned to preferve the me- 
mory of the exode, before which a deftroying 
angel paffed over the houfes of the Ifraelites, and 
put the firft-born of the Egyptians to death. 
The other was defigned to preferve the memory 
of the death of Christ, which was then near, 
which he afllired his difciples had been foretold 
by the prophets, and would be effeflual to the 
redemption of mankind, and to the remiflion of 
fin. No inftitutions can be imagined more fim- 
ple, nor more void of all thofe pompous rites 
and theatrical reprefcntations that abounded in 
the religious worfhip of the heathen and the Jews, 
than thefe two were in their origin. They were 
not only innocent, but profitable, ceremonjes, 
bccaufe they were extremely proper to keep up 
the fpirit of true natural religion, by keying up 

that 
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that of Chriftianity, and to promote the obfer- 
vation of moral duties, by maintaining a refpeft 
for the revelation that confirmed them. But 
they were foon perverted by the fathers of the 
church, who trufted fo little to the providence 
of God for the propagation of this religion, that 
they employed the lowcft tricks of human policy 
for the purpofe. They added another ftage of 
external obfervanc«, if I may fay fo, in thepro- 
grefs of converts to Chriftianity, and modelled 
the ceremonies of it on the plan of thofe hea- 
then myfteries, againft which they declaimed fo 
bitterly for the good men were apt to be bitter, 
as well as inconfiftent. Baptifm was the cere- 
mony of purgation that preceded initiation. 
Neither children nor others were admitted to if, 
till by txorcifms, and the blowing of the priefts 
upon them, the impure Ipirits were driven from 
them. Blowing was the firft, wafhing the fecond, 
part of this purgation. They who had gone 
throuerh both were fitted to receive the infiu- 
■ences of grace. They were the catechumens, 
the initiated, who partook of the firft and leaft 
■myfteries : and the complete or perfeft Chriftians 
were thofe, who not only partook of the gre^ft, 
the communion, but were let into the whole 
fecret of it. This third ftage was that of con- 
fummation, according to Cbriftian, as well as 
heathen, theology ; and it would fcarce be poffible 
to believe, that the greateft faints and doftors 
of the church had talked lb much blafphemons 
Bonfenfe, and-employed fo much artifice about 
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it, if their writings were not extant, and if we 
did not fee in them, that deification in another life 
was promifed to thofe who received the Chriftian 
facraments-with faith ; as it had been promifed 
to thofe who went pioufly through all the myfte- 
rious ceremonies of heatheniftn. It would be' 
fcarce poffible to believe that even Athanasius, 
as well known as he is by his creed and by other 
circumftanres, could have had the front to affert, 
that men are united to the godhead by a partici- 
pation of tlT« fpirit, “ participatione Sprites 
“ conjungimur deitati;” which participation is 
the effeft of chefe facraments, of that particu- 
larly, which was called “ magnum et pavendum 
“ myfterium,” and the facrament “ eminenriae 
gratia,” as it was then, and as it is at this houf. 
It would be tedious to defcend into a greater 
detail here. If you have a mind at any .time tb 
do fo, you thay confult, among other writings, 
the fixteenth exercitation of CasaUbon agairifl: 
Baronius, where you will find enough to 
fatisfy your curiofity, and more than enough to 
raife your furprife. All I lhali fay more con- 
cerning thefe two religious ceremonies, inftitutcd 
by Christ, is this ; baptifm has been kept at 
•no very great diftance from the fimplicity of its 
original, and the litde alteration that has been 
'made, leaving it as much align as it was before, 
and, no doubt, as elBFedual as it was before to 
■^very other purpofe, renders the cereinony more 
decent by fprinkMng only with ‘water, accrord- 
ing to mhe praflioe - df- the -weftern 'churches, 

than 
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than it would be by a total immerfion, accord- 
ing to that of the primitive church, and of the 
oriental churches, if I miftake not, even at this 
time. But the other inftitudcn has been fo dif- 
guifed by ornament, and fo much direfted, in 
your church at leaff, to a different purpofe from 
commemoration, that, if the difciples were to 
affemble at Eafter in the chapel of his holinels, 
PtTER would know his fuccefibr as little as 
Christ would acknowledge his vicar, and the 
reft would be unable to guefs what the ceremony 
reprefented, or intended. 

lx would be ftlll more tedious to defcend into 
an enumeration of all the impofitions, which 
the church has laid on the Chriftian world. New 
powers, new rights, new duties, new fins, new 
ceremonies, new oblervances to be praftifed from 
the birth to the death of every man, all tending 
to the profit of the clergy, none founded on the 
plain authority, and many eftabliftied in direfl: 
contradidion to the fpirit, and to the letter of 
the gofpel. Judaifm and paganifm gave occa- 
fion to them. They were derived from thence. 
They are no parts of the Chriftian fyftem: 
Christ had no fliare in their inftitution. The 
manner indeed in which the gofpel was pub- 
lilhed, and much more the manner in whicii it 
was propagated, might lead deligning, enthufi- 
aftical, and fuperftitious men, to graft all thefe 
foreign branches on the flock of genuine Chrif- 
tianity. Christ himfelf was, in outward appear- 
ance. 
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ance, a Jew. He ordered his difciples, and the 
crowds that followed him, to obferve and do 
whatever the fcribes and pharifees, who fat in 
the chair of M-oses, (hould direil*. He only 
warned them againfi: the examples that thefc 
men gave, who did not praftife what they taught, 
“ dicunt enim et non faciunt.” He was a bet- 
ter Jew than they, and he exhorted others to 
be the fame. It is true that he commiffioned 
his apoftles to teach and baptife all nations -f-, 
when he gave them his laft inftrudions. But 
he meaned no more, perhaps, by all nations, 
than the Jews difperfed into all nations, fince 
he had before that time forbid them to go into 
the ways of the Gentiles, and into the cities of 
the Samaritans J. He fent them rather to the 
loft fheep of the houfe of Ifrael, and declared this 
in a very remarkable manner to be the objedlof 
his own million, by the language he held to the 
Canaanite woman. She endeavoured in vain to 
move his compafiion. He told her it was not 
fit to take the bread of the children and give ic 
to the dogs Ij ; nor did he relent and cure her 
daughter, till he was overcome by her importu- 
nity and her faith. 

These declarations of Jesus before his cru- 
cifixion, and the charge he gave to his difciples 
after his refurreccion, might embarrafs them a 
little, and might caufe fome difference of opinion 

* Matt. diap. xxiii. 1 xxviiL Z 
fl Ibid. xy. 
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among them at their firlfc fetting out. So it hap- 
pened : and tho’ a prediledion for the Jews, and 
a ftrong attachment to the obfervances of the 
kw, might have been expefled from St. Paul, 
a zealous pharilee, who had been bred at the 
feet of Gamaliel, rather than from St. Peter, 
a poor ignorant fiflierman ; yet St. Paul dif- 
tinguifhed himfelf as the apoftlc of the Gentiles, 
and alledged, that the gofpel of the uncircum- 
cifion was committed unto him, as the gofpel 
of the circumcifion was unto Peter *. It is 
probable, that the firft had made a refle(5lion 
early, and had feen it confirmed by experience, 
as foon as he entered on his apoftolical miffion, 
that efcaped the fecond. The refleflion I mean 
is this, that the contempt and averfion, in which 
both the nation and the religion of the Jews 
were held by the rell of mankind, would make 
it much more eafy to convert the Gentiles at once 
to Clirillianity, than to make them Jews firft, in 
order to make them Chriftjans afterwards. The 
council of the apofties and the elders at Jerufa- 
.lera, to which Paul and Ba.rnabas were deputed 
from Antioch, where the difpute about circum- 
cifing the Gentile converts had been carried 
even-into mutiny, was of the fa.me mind. Nay, 
St. Peter f himfelf fpokc on that fide of the 
queftion, how much foever he trimmed when 
St. Paul withftood him to his facej:, and re- 
proved him for his dilfimulation, and the bad 
example he gave. 

* Gal. ii. f Afls J Gal. ii. 

It 
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It is evident, that indulgence to the Jews and 
to the Gentiles, in order to gain both, was a fun- 
damental principle of apoftoiical condud from 
the firft preaching of the gofpel. Peter, con- 
verfed and eat with the Gentiles at Antioch, 
till the arrival of certain Jews made him feparate 
himfelf from the former, fearing them which 
were of the circumcifion : and Paul, who re- 
proached this prince of the apoftles fo harfhly 
for his hypocrify, if he did not diffemble to the 
elders the dodrine he taught to the Gentiles, did 
at leafl: diffemble fo far to the public, when he 
came to Jerufalem and joined in the moft folenm 
ad, that the moft rigid obfervers of the law 
could perform, as to exprefs a zeal for obfer- 
vances he did not much value, and for a law he 
thought abrogated for that was the cafe, and 
that dodrine is inculcated throughout his epi- 
ftles. In fhort, he carried his indulgence fo far, 
or he diffembled fo far, that he became as a 
Jew to the Jews, that he might gain the Jews, 
and to them that are without law, that is, to the 
Gentiles, as without law, that he might gain 
them too *. We have his own word for this, 
and he boafts of it. 

By fuch prudent condud, the gofpel was fuc- 
cefsfully propagated, and converts flocked apace 
into the pale of Chriftiacity from thefe different 
and oppofue quarters j from which it is no won^ 

* I Cor. C3i^. u. 

der 
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der that they Brought along with them feveral of 
their former ufages, rites, and ceremonies. 

Abstinence from things ftrangled and from 
blood had been conftantly obferved by the Jews, 
and was one of the conditions impofed by the 
Chiiftian church on the Gentiles received into it. 
This condition was confirmed by the apoliolical 
conftitutions, and enforced, I believe, by penal- 
ties more fevere, in fome of the imperial. It 
remained long in general practice among the 
Chrifcians of the eaft, and is perhaps even now 
practifed by feveral of thofe churches. But in 
the weft it was foon abandoned, and will not be 
revived again by the zeal of our acquaintance 
Dr. DEL.'tNY. Abfhinence likewife from all 
kinds of nourifhmer.t, or the moft rigorous fail- 
ing on folemn occafions, had been obferved in 
the Jewilh church, and is obferved ftill by the 
Chriltian churches of the eafl ; for as to thofe of 
the weft, they cannot be faid to fall, when their 
manner is compared with that of the others, or 
with that of the Mahometans : they may be 
faid rather to feaft very often, and only to 
change one kind of luxury for another. 

These obfervances v/ere of mere pagan or 
Jewifh original. Others were of a mixed kind. 
Moses had made the deftruftion of idolatrous 
worfhip a principal objeft of his law j and the 
zeal againft images was great among the Jews. 
But they made a diftinflion, which the cafuifts 

of 
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of the upper Egypt did not make, I prefume, 
formerly ; and which thofe of Mecca would not 
admit now. Images carved or emboSed were 
held in horror : but a flat figure, either painted 
or embroidered, was allowed. A palTage which 
I have read, quoted from , Maimonides *, is 
very exprefs and very clear on this fubjed. Pic- 
tures being thus introduced from Judaifm,ftatues 
foon followed from the Pagan worfliip : and the 
weftern churches, if not the eaftern, who kept 
more nearly to the Jewifh cuftoms, were furnilh- 
ed like Heathen temples. Confeffion of fins was 
in ufe among the Heathen, lb it was among the 
Jews ; fo it was, and fo it is, among Chriftians ; 
and feveral forms of it have been prefcribed. 
Penance and expiation followed both in the Pa- 
gan and Jewifli churches : they were derived into 
the Chriftian, and they have been often coftly 
in all three. One fort of penance obtained in 
the two laft indeed, which I do not remember to 
have obtained in the firft, that of flagellation : 
a fort of penance which has fince been applied, 
as the learned Meibomius aflfures Us, to a very 
difierent and unholy purpofe. In the fynagogue, 
it is faid that the penitents flowed one another : 
but your church, like a more indulgent mother, 

* Lvd. Cam. ad hift. aetHop. Sed hoc caplendom de 
imagine, quae protabemt, qnales fant figurae ac fculpturae 
in paladis, et his fimiles. Talem igilnrli quis fbcerit, va* 
pnlat. Sin antem fignra fit deprefla, vel colorihns expre^, 

iliaCj mcn^iVc sttt intcxts-ft 

open textorio, pro licitis babbitin'* 

Vox,. II. Y 
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allows every one to flog himfeif, and to propor- 
tion the penance to the tendernefs of his con- 
fcienccj and the terxkrnefs of his fl<in. 

But to what purpofe Ihould I mention any 
more of thefe particulars ? A multitude of fuch 
ceremonious, not to fay fuperilitious rites, have 
been adopted by the Chriftian church, tho’ neither 
commanded, nor even recommended, by the 
gofpel. For this reafon, the apoftles do not 
feem to have been very intent about thefe, or 
any other forms of external fervice. They feem 
to have diftinguifned rightly between the end and 
the means : the end immutable, as a religion 
given by God muft. neceflarily be : the difeipiine, 
or means of fupporting it, mutable, as thdordr- 
nances of men muft be according to the vlciffi- 
tude of circuraftances, and the fiuiftuation of 
human affairs. But their fucceflbrs did, and 
have done ever fince, the very reverie of .this t 
and it is aftonilhing to obferve what a buftle 
they made, and what contefts they had about 
the time of keeping Ealler, and other points of 
difeipiine and ceremony, which the apoftles had 
notthought of importance enough to deferve their 
decifion, nor even their notice. All thefe fluc- 
tuated therefore extremely in the fame churches, 
and varied in different churches, during the 
firft ages of Chriftianky, and elpecially until the 
lynagogue was honorably buried if k can be 

* — Donee fynagoga honorifice feptilta fuerit. Card, 
Box, De rebu& limr. lib, L 

faid 
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faid to be fo even at this day. I interpofe this 
doubt, not only becaufe there remains a tang of 
Judaifm among feverai of the eaftern fefts, which 
will not appear ftrange to thofe who know that 
the Chriftian church of Jerufalem judaifed dur- 
ing a fucceffion of fifteen billrops ; but becaufe 
the weftern fedt, your pretended catholic church, 
inftead of aflerting evangelical freedom from 
the bondage of the Mofaical law, or rather whilft 
ftie afferts it, has introduced many things from 
this very law, and has the front to juftify them 
on the authority of it, under a new difpenfation 
that takes all authority from it, according to St. 
PAut. Ointment, holy water, incenfe, tapers-, 
the confecration of altars, and the celebration of 
jubilees, are of this kind. But I think that your 
dodtors would not found fo high this authority, 
if thefe things -were alone concerned. There 
are others -which import them more, and -Which 
they have beeii obliged to eftablifli on Jewifli au- 
thority, for want of any better ; and it is for the 
fake of fuch inftitutions that they have deemed it 
expedient to accuftom men to refpcdt this autho- 
rity on other occafions, on fuch particularly a^ 
relate to the immediate fervice of God, of which 
cuftom, not reafon nor revelation moft certainly, 
has made them to pafs for eflential parts. The 
divine right of tithes was eftablilhed by the law 
of Moses. By virtue of that law, the Chriftian 
priefthood claim it. The nafei was the pontiff 
of the Jews, and the head of their church. From 
hence an argument the more for the fupreme 
Y 2 2U-; 
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authority of the pope. Councils are derived from 
the fanhedrin ; and the whole fyftem of the hie- 
rarchy and of ecclefiaftical regimen from the 
conftitution of the Jewifli church. I take no 
notice hereof thefliarewhichPaganifm had in all 
that has been mentioned, either immediately, or 
mediately through Judaifm. Enough is faidfor 
my prefent purpofe : and obfervations of that 
fort will be more neceflary under another head. 

Let thofe now, who objefl: to religion on 
account of external duties, rites, ceremonies, 
and ecclefiaftical inftitutions, learn 10 be more 
juft in their cenfures. Let them learn to diftin- 
guifli rightly between thofe things which the 
crofpel requires, and thofe which the church im* 
pofes. If they do not make this diftinftion, 
their objeaiions are triflingi and if they do make 
if, they may have the concurrence of every fin- 
cere and intelligent Chriftian along with them, 
for reafons which are not theirs indeed, ftnee 
they are intended to ftrengthen and confirm, not 
to weaken nor explode, religion. "When we con- 
Cderhow ftrong the imprellions offenfc are, and 
how they are apt to control that which fliould 
control them, we may find, perhaps^ very fufii- 
cient reafon to incline us to approve in general 
the ufe of ceremonies and the pomp of external 
fervice in religion. To keep up a fenfe of it in 
the minds of men, there feem .to be but two 
ways. To ftrlke the fenfes frequently by public 
and folemn aefts of religious worfliip ; and to 

heat 
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heat the brain by notions of an inward operation 
of the Spirit, and of a fort of myftical devotion 
independent of outward forms, or even incon- 
fiftent with them. One of thefekads to fuper- 
ftition, the other to enthufiafm. Both are filly ; 
but the laft is bad in this relpeft, it is lefe go- 
vernable and lels curable. Superftition is folly, 
Enthufialm is maduels. It is good to be on our 
guard agdnft: both. But I am to fpeak in this 
p'lace of the firft alone : and as to that, the fo- 
lemn magnificence of a church, the grave and 
moving harmony of mufic, the pomp and order 
of ceremonies decently performed, the compofed 
looks, and the myftical veftments of the priefts 
who perform them'; all this, I think, cannot 
fail to infpire an awful refpeft, and to maintain a 
devout attention of mind in the generality. Here 
and there a man, perhaps, may take thefe cere- 
monies, and thofe who perform them, for what 
they are ; and not be impofed upon by them, ci- 
ther before or after the celebration of fuch rites 
as thefe. But during the cekbration of them, 
whilft the Ipeiftacle is before his eyes, and the 
found in his ears, I think that the fame impref- 
fions will be made in fome degree even on fuch a 
man as this. You and I knew Betterton and 
Mrs. Barry off the ftage, as well as on it ; .and 
yet I am perfuaded neither of us could ever lee 
Jaffier and Belvidera without horror and 
compaffion. I do not pretend to decide in the 
difpute about the pomp of external feryice; I 
sQnly jpeak according to what I have felt. But 

y 3 .tho’ 
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tho’ I do not take part, on the whole, for the 
ufe or difufe of church ceremonies, it may be 
allowed me to declare againft the abufe of them 
all, as a friend, not as an enemy, to religion. It 
is certain that this abufe has defeated the very 
end to which they were dircfted, or which 
ferved as a reafon for the introduftion of them ; 
and has fubftituted fomething, which is not reli- 
gion, in the place of ' it. Our fpiritual guides 
h^ve run into very wild extremes. Some have 
ftiewed a great dilregard to good works, and 
have talked of juftifying faith alone, as the foie 
means of faivation, and in contradiftinftipn to 
good works-, like the Scotch prefbyterian parfon, 
who adiired his brethren from the pulpjt, that 
immorality had deftroyed it’s thoufands, but mo- 
rality it’s ten thoufands. Others have infifted 
much on good v/orks, but they have confounded 
tire nature of them. They have rather meant, 
by good works, the practice of arbitrary duties, 
which ecclefiaftical difcipline has eftablilhnd, or 
eccleljaftical authority recommended, and which 
are beggarly elements indeed, than the pradice 
of thofe moral duties which reafon prefcribes as 
well as revelation. How much they prefer the 
former to the latter, may appear by the univer- 
fai praftice of moft Chriftian countries. In Ibme, 
the man vAp ftabs his enemy goes to confeffion, 
and his confcience is never at quiet till he has 
purchafed abfolution by money, or by penanc^ 
or by both. The woman who lies in the arms of 
her adulterer will leap out of bed, and knock her 

forehead. 
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forehead, and beat her breaft, at the tinkling of 
"a little bell in the ftreet. Nay, in the country 
■where I have paffed fo many years of my life, 
where bigotry is lefs prevalent, generally fpeak- 
ang, than in others of the fame communion, the 
poor man who has eat an egg in lent, when 
eggs have not been permitted by the biHiop, and 
who had perhaps no.hing elfe to eat, cannot be 
abfolved of this heinous fin by the fame prieft 
that might abfolve him for neglcdling the -wor- 
Ihip, or offending againtt the law of God. The 
former fin is of a blacker dye than thefe, and he 
muft have recourfe for abfolution to an higher 
authority : which is an imitation of the Jews 
likewife, among whom any offence againft the 
ritual law was punifhed more feverely than crimes 
much more grievous in their nature, as I be- 
lieve it has been obferved already after Dr. Spen- 
cer. Bat enough has been faidconcernbg duties 
added by the gofpel to natural religion, and du- 
ties added by the church to thofe of both. It is 
time to fpeak of articles of faith, which make a 
third and lall part of the analyfe of Chriftianiry. 

SECT. VIIL 

1 T Is this part that has furnifiied matter of ftrife, 
contention, and all uncharitablenefs, even in, 
as well as from, the apoftolical age. It is this 
that has .added a motive the more, and one that 
is ftroflgerthan any other, to anitnofity andhatred, 
to wars and. maflhq^es, and to that cruel princi- 
"y' 4 '’ ' pie 
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pie which was never known till Chriftians intro- 
duced it into the world, to perfecudon for opi- 
nions, for opinions often of the moft abftraft 
Ipeculation, and of the leaft importance to civil 
or religious incerefts. It is this, in fixort, whole 
effefts have been fo fatal to the peace and hap- 
pinefs of mankind, that nothing, which the ene- 
mies of religion can fay on the fubjeft, will be 
exaggerated beyond' the truth. But ftill the 
charge they bring will be unjuftly brought. 
Thefe effects have not been caufed by the gofpel, 
but by the fyftem raifed upon it : not by the re- 
veladons of God, but by the invendons of men. 
We diftinguilhed before between the original 
and the traditional proofs, and we muft diftin- 
guilh here between the original and traditional 
matter of thefe revelations. The gojpel of 
Chiust is one thing, the golpcl of St. Paul, 
and of all thofc who have grafted after hiin oi^ 
the lame flock, is another, 

I WILL not fay that one article of belief alone 
is neceflary to make men Chriftians, the beUef 
that Jesus was the Mefliah promifed to the Jews, 
andforetold by their prophets. This may be the 
primary, but it is not the foie objed of our faith. 
There are other things doubtlefs, contained in the 
revelation he made of hiipfelf, dependent on, and 
relarive to, this articli^ without the belief of 
which I fuppofe that our Chriftianity would be 
vcty defective. But this I fay : the articles of 
belief, which Christ hjmfelf exafted by what 

he 
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he faid, and by what he did, have been lengthen- 
ed immeafurably, and, we may add, both un- 
neceflarily and prefumptuoufly, by others fince 
his time. The fyftem of religion which Christ 
publiflied, and his evangelift recorded, is a com- 
plete fyftem to all the purpofes of true religion, 
natural and revealed. It contains all the duties 
of the former, it enforces them by aflerting the 
divine miffion of the publilher, who proved his 
affertions at the fame time by his miracles : and 
it enforces the whole law of faith by promiftng 
rewards, and threatening punifliments, which he 
declares he will diftribute when he comes to 
judge the world. Befides which, if we do not 
acknowledge the fyftem of belief and praftice^ 
which Jesus, the finiflier as well as author of 
our faith, left behind him, to be, in the extent 
in which he revealed and left it, complete and 
perfeft, we muft be reduced to the grofleft ab- 
fiirdity, and to little left than blai^heniy. 

These reafons, which cut up the root of arti- 
ficial tScology, deferve, for that reafon, to be 
more fully explained. If we do not acknow- 
ledge them, we affume that the Son of God, 
who was fent by the Father to make a new cove- 
nant with mankind, and to eftablilh a Ipiritual 
kingdom on the ruins of paganifm, and the rc- 
foftnadon at leaft of judaifin, executed hft CQm- 
miffion imperfedly i we aflum^ that he dkd to 
redeem mankind froin£D,and frora dflath, the 
fin, but tlMt he teft tfewn at the &ne 
6 •' time 
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time without fufficient information concernintr 
that faith in him, and that obedience to his law, 
which could alone make this redemption effec- 
tual to all the gracious purpofes of it ; fjncc 
we might rife to immortality indeed by the me- 
rits of his palTion, but this refurredtion might be 
to damnation too, unlefs an entire faith in him, 
CO operating with our imperfeft obedience, juf- 
tified and favcd us. In Oiorr, we aifume that 
they, who were converted to Chriftianity by 
CHR.1ST himfelf, and who died before tire fup- 
pofed imperfection of his revelation had been 
fupplied by the potties, by Paul particularly, 
lived and died without a fufhcient knowledge of 
the terms of falvation j than which nothing can 
be faid more abominable. Natural religion 
may be collefted, ttowly perhaps, tho’ fuffi- 
ciently by natural reafon, from the works of 
God, wherein he manifefts his will to mankind. 
But a religion, revealed by God himfelf imme- 
diately, muft have been complete and perfedfc, 
from the firft promulgation, in the mind of 
every convert to it, according to all our ideas of 
order : and if we confider it as a covenant of 
gr^e, the covenant muft have been made at 
once, according to all thefe ideas, and all thafc 
ofjuftice. No new articles of belief, no new 
duties, could be made neceffary to falvation after- 
wards, without changiog the covenant : and at 
that rate how many new covenants might 
there not be f How often, I fay it with. horror, 
might not God change his mind ? 


Will 
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Will it be urged, as an anfwer to what has 
been faid, that the explanations and additions, 
which have been made, were made by the fame 
authority that made the original covenant, in 
order to afcertain the terms, and to fecure the 
efFect, of it j and that there is therefore no rea- 
fon to find fault that they w'ere made ? But if 
this ihouid be faid, inllead of removing one ab- 
fiirdity and profanation, it will only ferve to 
advance another. The force of the objeflion 
refts on the very aljertion contained in the an- 
fwer, on the faipenels of the authority. If the 
additions were not laid to be made by the fame 
authority, they would be entitled to little regard, 
and the objeftipn would vanilh. But fmce they 
are fajd to be fo made, and fince they make 3 
change in the covenant, for a covenant is 
changed by additional fofidkipns, tho’ thp origi- 
nal remain ftlH in force, the objcfhion js coa- 
frmed by the anfwer ; and a farther abfgrdi^ 
arifes frcip it, or the fame ahfurdity appears in 3 
new light. If it was necelfary that the apoftlps, 
■who were filled with tfie Hply Ghoft, or other 
infpired perfon§, Ifiggld publilh, by the affift- 
ance of the Spirit, any knowledge neceffary to 
faivation, which Jesus had not taught, or ex- 
plain the covenant of grace jnore perfeftiy than 
he had done, it follows, that the third perfon of 
the Trinity was employed to affift the fceond in 
making a more full and perfect pubikatian of 
the goipel : uAkk comes tew near cafe of 
poor mortals, who want tMfi afiiftiaiee to receive 

and 
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and praaife t^ie gofpel as they ought, and to 
whom it is given to fupply the imperfedion of 
their nature. Upon the whole, have we not 
reafon to diftinguifli with an holy fear between 
the original fyftem of Chriftianity, and the very 
belt, if that could be afcertained, of ail tholh 
difcordant lyftems into which the pure ore of 
the goipel has been fo often melted down and 
call anew, during feventeen centuries, at difFe- 
Kot times ; and every time with fuch a mixture 
of human alloy, that no one of them can carry, 
■without fraud, the image and fuperfcription of 
our heavenly Caesar, ? 

Christianity, as it Hands in the gofpel, con-> 
taos not only a complete, but a very plain fyf- 
tem of religion; it is in truth the fyftem of 
Batural religion : and fuch it might have conti- 
nued, to the unfpeakable advantage of mankind, 
if it had been propagated with the fame fimpli- 
city -with which it was originally taught by 
Christ himfelf. But this could not have hap- 
pened, unleft it had pleafed the divine provi- 
dence to preferve the purity of it by conftant in- 
terpofitions, and by extraordinary means fufficient 
to alter the ordinary courfe of things. Such a 
conftant interpofition, and fuch extraordinary 
means, not being employed, Chriftjanity was left 
very foon to fhift for icfelf, in the midft of a fran- 
tic world, and in an age when the moft licentious 
l-eafonings, and the moft extravagant fuperftL 
tions, in opinion and pradice, prevailed univec. 
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fally under the refpeftable names of theology and 
metaphyfics and when the Jews themfelves, oa 
whofe religion, and on the authority of whofe 
fcriptures, Chriftianky was founded, had already- 
gone far in corrupting both by oral traditions 
and cabaliftical whimfies, by a mixture of notions 
taken from the Chaldaic philofophy during their 
captivity, and from the Grecian philofophy fince 
the expedition of Alexander. The traces of 
thefe mixtures are difcernible : thofe of Greek 
origin moft manifeftly, and among them, thofe 
of Platonifm are fo ftrongly marked, that it is 
impolTible to miftake them. This philofophy 
was the very quintefience of the theology and 
metaphyfics which Plato, and Pythagoras 
before him, had imported into Greece. It had 
been extrafted by the iotenfe heat of the warmefl: 
imagination that ever Greece produced, and had 
contributed more, than any other fyftem of paga- 
niim, to turn theifts into enthufiafts, and to con- 
firm that fondncfe for myftery, without an air of 
which no dodrine could pafs for divine. What 
effeft all thefe circumftances had on Chriftianky, 
and how they ferved to raife an intricate, volu- 
minous, and contentious fcience on foundations 
of the greateft fimplicity and plainnefs, it may be 
worth while to examine more particularly, and in 
fijch a detail as the nature of thefe eflays, which 
are not defigned to be treatifes, and my confined 
knowledge of antiquity permit. The extent of 
one and the other will be fufficient, perhaps, for 
our purpofe. 


sect: 
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S £ C T. IX. 

M en have aceuftomed fhemielveS to talk 
fo vaguely about myftefies, that the very 
meaning of the v/ord is become a rhyftery. The 
whole New Teftament has been called the gofpel, 
and the whole gofpel a myftery ; both very im- 
properly ; for the firft confounds what fhould be 
always diffinguidied in favor of the original 
fyftem of Chriftianity : and the fecond is abfurd 
in the higheft degree, fince nothing can be con- 
ceived to be more fo, than to predicate two con- 
tradiftory terms of the fame fubjeft. T o affirm, 
that a thing is and is not exiftent at the fame 
time, Is juft as reafonable as to affirm, that the 
gofpel is at once a revelation and a myftery, 
a thing fliewn and a thing hidden. That there 
are many ambiguous expreffions, and many 
dark fayings, in the gofpel; that there are 
fliany doftrines, which reafon would never have 
taught, nor is able to comprehend now they 
are taught, cannor be denied. Nay, the utmoft 
human endeavours have been, and muft be' 
always, employed in vain to reduce the intire 
plan of divine wifdom in the miffion of CwarsT, 
and the redemption of man, to a coherent, in- 
telligible, arid reafonable fyftem of doftrines and 
fads. Is it ftrange that it fhould be fo It 
could net be otherwife. Two of the evangelifts 
recorded, as witneffes, what they faw and heard 
in this extraordinary conjuncture: arid two other's 

what 
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what they were told about it. Not the whole in- 
deed; for then “ the world could not have con- 
" tained the books that would have been written 
but as nruch as was neceflary, and even a little 
more than was ftriclly fo, to account for the efta- 
blilhment of the fpiritual kingdom of Christ, 
as it is called improperly enough, and to explain 
the laws of it, and the conditions of admiffion 
into it. If a great prmce fliould arife in any 
country, make an entire revolution in the confti- 
tutionofit, reform fome, and abolilh others, of 
the ancient laws and cuftoms, and eftablifli a new 
government on new principles of government, 
would it not be fufficient for the people to know 
his right in general, and the meafures of their 
obedience in particular? Would they complain, 
if fome things efiential to neither, and fcarce re- 
lative to the latter, were obfcurely mentioned in 
any of his declarations or conftitutions, that they 
wanted a complete fyliem of the government So 
which they fubmitfed themfelves, and were there- 
foreobliged to fupply on their own authority what 
they had not received on the authority of theif 
legiflator. I think they would make no fuch 
complaint. Reafonable men, I am fure, would 
not. To fuch, the whole would appear plain, 
enough ; and they would refolve to believe and 
©bey it in the obvious and literal fenfe, whilih a 
a few bufy, over-curious, and defigning politi- 
cians might render what was plain, intricate ; and 
two or three dark expreffions the ful^edt of per- 
petual difpute, and irreconcileable divifion, by 
5 their 
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their refinements. Thus the peace of fociety 
might be broken, and the very end of govern- 
ment be defeated, not by any want of necefTary 
information, but by an affeftation of knowing 
more than the legiflator thought it neceflary that 
they fhould know. Such as I have reprefcnted 
thefe politicians in civil government, fuch "have 
divines and metaphyficians Ihewn themfelves in 
religion : and it is full as unjuft to charge the 
mifchiefs that have followed in one cafe, on reli- 
gion, as it would be to charge thofe that would 
follow in the other, on government. 

The only way to have prevented fuch rnifi^ 
chiefs as thefe from arifing in the city of God 
would have been this, that Chriftians fhould 
have adhered clofely to the golpel, as it was 
taught by Christ himfelf ; that they fhould 
have thought it, as he thought it, fufiicient for 
them ; have received implicitly what is plainly 
revealed in it, and have avoided all dogmatical 
decifions on things oblcure or doubtful. Ex- 
planations in all thefe cafes ferve only to mul- 
tiply difputes, and to eftablifh religion on hu- 
man, inftead of divine, authority. This affords 
a rule invariable as God himfelf. The other 
fiuduates as the opinions, and even the interefts 
of men vary. Under one, Chriftians might 
have continued united in the fame communion, 
and even members of the fame family, friends 
and brethren. Under the other, it is impoffible 
that this, whicli is the great obyeft of Chriftianity, 

fhould 
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Iliould be obtained : and therefore I am willmg 
to believe that they, who had been the immediate 
difciples of the Saviour, preached his golpel in a 
ipirit of union, in fo limple a ftyle, and in fo 
ftrift and fcrupulous a conformity to the revela- 
tions he had made, in what form foever the 
writings of thefe men have come down to us, 
through very interpolating hands, that there 
neither was, nor could be, any divifion among 
them, nor any feeds of divifion fowed by them. 
He who compares the epiftles of James, of Pn- 
TER and John, fuch as we have them, with thofe 
of Paul, and all thefe with the dodlrines of the 
gofpel, will be perhaps of this opinion : at lealfc 
he will have no ground to fay of the three firft, 
that they w’ere authors of newgofpels; as he 
will have grounds to fay of the laft, and as the 
laft does in eifedl fay of himfelf. He will be of 
this opinion too the more eafily, on account of 
a very fenfible difference in the manner, as well 
as the matter, of their writings. There is a moft 
remarkable and amiable anecdote to this pur- 
pofe mentioned by fome writers, and for which 
the authority of Jerom is cited. St. John had 
been long confined in the ifland of Pathmos, to 
which Domitian had banifhed him, and where 
It is pretended that he writ the Apocalypfe, that 
ftrange rhapfody of unintelligible revelations, as 
they are called moft ablurdly. It is much more 
probable, and more for the honor of the evan- 
gelift, as well as of Chriftianity, to believe that 
they were compofed by Cerinthus, a vifio- 
VoL, II, Z narr 
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nary of the fame name as that of the apoftloj. 
or by fome other enthufiaft. They were not 
adnskted into the canon at Laodicea, nor would 
having been ever admitted to difgrace it, if Jus- 
tin, Irenaeus, Origen, and Tertullian,. 
in whom the love of myftery was a kind of 
delirium, and after their example feveral of the 
other fathers, had not crowded them into the 
canon by receiving riiem as canonical. The 
anecdote I am about to produce will fliew how 
far St. John was, tho’ his gofpel gave him the 
title of the theologian, from multiplying and 
propagating myfteries, and how he retained that 
charafter of plainnefs and fimplicity, which he 
had acquired in the fchool of his divine ’mafter.. 
Domitian dead, and Nerva emperor,, the holy 
evangelift returned to his church at Ephefus, 
threefcore years after the death of Jesus. Not 
only the gofpels, his own among the reft, which, 
it is faid that he writ at the defire of his people 
as foon as he returned to themi, hut even the 
cpiftles were then writ, and the fyftem of- Chrif- 
tianity had taken, in raoft of the churches at. 
leaft, the form which Paul had given iL If 
the good old man, feeble and decrepit, was 
unable to make long fermons, it appeared that 
he did not think them very neceflary neither; for 
when he fpoke in the public aftemblies, the funr. 
of what he Taid was, “ Children, love one an- 
“ other.” The people of Ephefus, where Paul 
had been, where he boafted tliat he had fought 
•witli beafts after the manner of men, where ha 

had- 
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had certainly made long and myftical difcourfes, 
were difappoinred and diffatisfied with the fuc- 
cindl and plain dodtrine of their bifhop : but 
when they expoftulated with him upon it, they 
had a very fhort and decifive anfwer, “ This the 

Lord commands : and if you do this, it is fuf- 
“ficient.” He fpoke to men who believed 
already in Jesus the Meffiah, and in all that he 
hadjuft before recorded in the golpel hepubliflied 
at their requeft, after his return from Pathmos. 
Whatever others might think, he thought that 
the gofpel wanted no further explanations, nor 
extenfions ; and contented himfelf therefore to 
recall to their memory, on every occafion, that 
fundamental article of the law of nature, and the 
law of the gofpel, univerfal benevolence. 

The charader of St. John was not that of St.' 
Paui. One had been formed in the bofom of 
Jesus ; called to be a difciple, and commiffioned 
to be an apoftle, inftnifted by the dodrine and 
example of his mafter. He had, like Peter. 
and- the reft, no other fcience, and what that 
was the four evangelifts teH us, Paul, on the 
contrary, had been educated in the fchools of the 
law, fuch as the law was become in thofe days, 
when oral tradition, cabaliftical myfteries, and 
fcraps of pythagorician, platonic, and even ftoi- 
cian, dodrines had been blended with it, and 
corapofed the moft extravagant fyftems of philo- 
fophy and religion. The matters of all this learn- 
ing were the Pharifees, whole fed began pro- 
Z 2 bably 
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bably two hundred years before Christ, and= 
was in the higheft reputation when he came into 
the world. Of this feflr was Paul ; and he 
continued in it till he was about forty years old,, 
“ profiting in the religion of the Jews above 
“ many of his equals — exceedingly zealous of 
" the traditions of his fathers— and perfecuting. 
” the church of God After this, he, wha 
had refilled fo many miracles, was converted by 
a miracle, which he and his amanuenfis Luke 
have related. He was called by God himfelf in. 
a oreat light, which was always underftood to- 
denote fome divine prefence, to be an apoftle, a 
chofen veffel, repkniJhed with gifts of the Holy 
Ghoft, and overflowing with grace. His pecu- 
liar deftination was to preach Christ,, whom. 
God had. revealed in him, among, the heathen:: 
and this he began to do immediately, for being, 
made an apoftle by a diftinft commillion from, 
the reft, he “ conferred not with fieih and blood, 
nor went up to Jerufalera to them which were 
apoftles before him,” but preached as foon as- 
his eyes were opened, as lie had received the- 
impofition of hands, and as he had been bap- 
tifed, by virtue of a particular inipiration, that 
gofpel, of which he Ipeaks to the Galatians with 
fo much confidence, that he pronounces every 
one,- who Ihould preach any thing different from 
it, himfelf, an angel from heaven, and there- 
fore moft certainly even the other apoftles^. 
accurfed. It was not till three years after iris jour- 

* EpiA. to the Galatians, phap. i. 

ney 
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Key into Arabia, and his return to Damafcus, 
.that he went to Jerufalem, where he cornmn- 
nicated privately to them, which were of repu- 
tation, the gofpel he preached to the Gentiles ; 
for he might want their approbation, tho’ he 
did not want. their information nor advice: and 
■this he obtained fo far, that they gave him and 
Baruabas the , right hand of fellowlhip ; that 
.thefe two (hould preach the gof|»l to the Gen- 
tiles, and they, .that -is, the other apoftles, to the 
.children of IfraeL 

This Ihort dedudtion .of fads, taken from St. 
Paul’s own account of himfelf, and in which he 
.alTured the Galatians before God that he lied not, 
■may ferve to .introduce an obfervation touched 
.upon already, and more eaGly made than ex- 
plained. In the laft chapter of his epiftle to tlrfi 
.Romans, he calls ihe gofpel he preached, mjr 
jgolpel; “ which expreffion he cannot be fuppofed 
to have ufed, fays Mr. Locke in his note on 
the pairageveryjHftly,unkfsheknew that what 
he preached had fomething in it, that diftin- 
•“ gui-fhed.k from what was preached b.y others.’* 
But what that was we are left by this able com- 
•Hientator to feek. It was not plainly, what he 
Jays it was.plainly, “ the myftery of God’s purpofe 
of taking in .the-Gentiles to be his people— and 
without fubjeding them to circumcihon, or the 
“ law of Moses.” If this myftery, fo inconfift- 
ent with the declarations and pradice of Jesus, 
was revealed to Paul, it was revealed to the 
Z 3 apoftles 
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apoftles too, lince they preached and publiflied 
the glad tidings of falvation indifferently to Jews 
and Gentiles; in doing which, had this myftery 
been revealed to him exclufively of them, they 
would have been apoftles of Paul in this in- 
ftance, rather than of Christ. If the exemp- 
tion of the Gentile converts from circumcifion, 
and other obfervances of the mofaical law, was 
the myftery, the myftery was explained by the 
decree of the council of Jerufalem ; by which 
nothing more was required of the Gentiles, than 
to “ abftain from idolatry, or meats offered to 
“ idols, from fornication, and from blood.” St. 
Paul affumed indeed, that not only the vocation 
of the Gentiles, but this exemption in favor of 
them and of the Jews too, weremyfteries revealed 
particularly to him. It is evident however, that 
the other apoftles and the elders looked on it as 
no myftery at all, and that they treated it as a 
matter of difcipline; fo that a queftion may 
arife, whether St. Paul was, what the pope pre- 
tends to be, above the council, or the council 
above him. The apoftles had given no direc- 
tions to infift, that the Gentiles Ihould, fix 
Ihould not, fubmit to circumcifion, and to the 
yokes of the law, which St. Prter fcruples not 
to fay, in his fpeech on that occafion, were fo 
heavy, that “ neither they nor their fathers were 
“ able to bear them * ” In a word, by the opi- 
nion St. James delivered, and by the whole 
tenor of the decree, it is manifeft, that the mif- 

f Ads, chap* IT* 
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taken zeal for the law. which feme of the Jews 
Tetained after their coaverfion, and perhaps 
the immoderate zeal of St. Paul for an immecTi- 
ate and total abolition of it, had given rife to 
this difpiite, and that it was determined not as 
a point on which the divine purpofe had been 
revealed to Paul, or any one elfe, but, accord- 
ing to what has been juft now faid, as a point of 
difeipline left to the diferetion of the apoftles 
and elders, whofe foie regard was to prevent any 
fchifm in a church hardly yet formed, and who 
for that reafon, whilft they indulged the Jews in 
*circumcifion and other ritual obfervances of their 
law, exempted the Gentiles from the far greateft 
.and heavieft part of .therm 

But thereds fomething more to be dbferveti. 
‘If the purpofe of God was to take the Gentiles 
to be his people under the Meffiah in this man- 
ner; if their abftaining from Jewilh rites and 
ceremonies was a poCdve law of God under the 
new covenant, as the abftaining from idolatry 
.was both under the new and under the old, how 
xamedt to pals, that the Meffiah himfelf gave no 
initruftion about it to his apoftles, when he feat 
them to preach his gofpel to all nations, and, as 
we may fay, to people his kingdom, which they 
-did chiefly out of the Gentile world ? Why was 
.the revelation of this important myftery, fo ne- 
ceflfary to be publiflied at the veryfirft publication 

the gofpel, if it was the eternal purpofe of 
-God, or elfe not neceffary at all, referved for St, 
Paul, who. was then a perfecutor, not a preacher, 
Z of 
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of the gofpel, and w hofe apoftkihip did not be- 
gin before the converfions ? Shall we lay that 
this eternal purpofe of the Father was unknown 
to the Son? We fnall blafpheme if we do. Shall 
v/e fay that it was known to him, but that he 
neglected to communicate it to the firfl; preachers 
of his gofpel, and gave them imperfefl inftruc- 
tions? The profanation will be little kfs, Thefe 
qiieftions, and fome others of the fame kino, will 
not be eafily anfwered, unlcfs it be by men v./ho 
are never at a lofs to account for the abfurdities 
that they impute to the divine condud, by fup- 
pofing it direded according to fuch partialities as 
are proportioned to the lownefs of their minds. 
But the pertnefs, not to fay the impudence, of 
thefe men defcrving no regard, we muft fcek. 
another Iblution of the difficulty, and endeavour 
to find what it was that diftinguiffied St. Paui. 
in this refpedt from the other apoftles, and gave 
him a reafon for calling the gofpel he preached 
his own gofpel. 

Some folutlon of this fort may occur to us, 
perhaps, if we refied on what was mentioned 
above concerning the difference between the 
manner in which Sc, Paul preached the gofpel, 
and that of the other apoftles ; which difference 
marks very ftrongly the different fchools wherein 
they had been inftruded, and had formed the ha- 
bits that charaderifed them, thefchool of Christ 
and the fchooi of Gamaliel. From one of thefe 
the apoftles had brought great modefty and gentle- 
nefs of temper, a fljort, familar, and fimple ftyle, 

like 
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like that of theirLordandmafter. From the other 
St. Paul carried into the apoftlefhip, with a 
great flock of Jewifh learning, a great deal of 
that afluming air which is apt to accompany mnch 
learning, or the opinion of it : and accordingly 
we find him obliged more than once in his 
epiftles to excufe his boafting, and the value he 
fet on himfelf, by fuch humble expreffions, as a 
man, who had not been full of the Holy Qhoft, 
might, in hiS cafe, have taken a pride in ufing. 
He carried with him likewife, from the phari- 
faical fchools, a great profufion of words, and 
of involved unconnededdifcourfe, even on thofc 
fubjeds which required to be the moft clearly 
ana diftinftly developed, if they were to be in- 
fiflea upon at all, and not to be palled over in 
liicnce rather, or touched very tranfienrly, as 
they had been by the other apoftles. The other 
apoftles were all evangelifts, that is, they were 
publilhers of the glad tidings of falvation : they 
declared to the world that the kingdom of the 
Mcffiah, that'*iB, the fpiritual kingdom, was 
begun 5 and they taught men the indifpenfable 
conditions of belief and praftice, in order to be 
admitted into it. Farther than was necefiary to 
this purpofe they did not affed to carry their 
dodrines. They meaned to convince, not to 
perplex, the minds of men. They knew 
that by doing the laft they Ihould obftrud 
the firft j or Ihould give great advantage to the 
falfe dodors that were arifen, and were to arife, 
to corrupt Chriftianity. St.^ Paul was a loofe 

para- 
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paraphrafer, a cabaiiftical commentator, as muc'h 
at leafl: as any ancient or modern rabbin ; and 
tho’ his golpel was, in the fundamental principles 
■of it, the fame as theirs, yet he mingled it up 
■with fo much of his own theology, that he 
might not improperly, and in one fenfe, call it 
■his own, and that we niay call him the father of 
artificial theology. Not content to reveal myfte- 
rious truths in propofitions whole terms were 
intpl'ig'. air, tho’ the manner of being of thefc 
truths -was ftil-1 a myftery (which is no objeftion 
to the belief of any thing contained in a reve- 
lation once proved to be divine) he amplified 
them, defcanted upon them, opened the whole 
■economy of divine wil'dom from Adam to 
Christ, and accounted for the feveral dilpen* 
fations of -God to man. The original goipel, 
fuch as the other apoftles preached it, was ,a 
plain lyftem of belief and practice, fitted for 
all times, and proportioned to all underftand- 
ings. St. Paul’s gofpel, if tnay be faid to 
be fitted as much as the others for all times, qf 
which I doubt, cannot be faid to beproportioned 
to all underftandings. It i^ evidently notfo 
to the underftandings of the .deepeft divines, and 
the moft fubtile mecaphyficians ; fince they have 
Tieen wrangling about it from that time to this, 
and have eftabiilhed the moft oppofite doftrines 
on the lame texts, to the breach of all charity, 
and the difturbance of the Chriftian world *. 

* I will mention a little more fully, in this note, what I 
omittedin the text. All that is faid there, is faid relatively 
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It may be faid that fome paffages in the four 
gofpels, and even fome expreffions of Christ 
recorded in them, have been liable to various in- 

terpreta- 


to received interpretations and opinions, fucli as Mr* Locke 
would have admitted, and were therefore proper to be 
followed in reafoning againfl him. Bat if I am to fpeak my 
own opinion ; the matter in queHion may be decided more 
fhortly, and on the whole more confiilently. Sc. Paul 
then might very well talk of his gofpel, even in contra- 
diftindion to that of Christ ; lince he taught feveral 
dodrines which had no foundation in that of Christ, and 
others, as I have faid, that were diredly repugnant both 
to the word and example of the Meiliah. Christ profe/Ted 
Judaifm, and declared himfeif fent to the Je^vs alone, 
and not even to the Samaritans, fo pofidvely, that when 
he commiiTioned his apoftles, he may be, and to make him 
confident, ought to be underdood to have meaned no 
more, than to fend them to the Jews diiperfeci in all na- 
tions. St, Paul, on the contrary, indead of grafting 
Chridianity on Judaifm, infilled on an entire abolition of 
the latter; to which, however, he had conformed mod 
hypocritically on more occalions than one; and his 
dodrine became, not at once, but in time, the doctrine 
of the Chridian church. This may appear drange to thofe 
who read, without a free confideration of what they read : 
and it will fappear #!1 more drange to them to find a Pa- 
gan emperor, and a great enemy both of Jews and CSiridi- 
ans, introduced as an indrument appointed by God to 
accomplifli his fecret defigns in confirming the dodrine 
St Paul’s gofpel ; and yet Adrian is fo introduced by 
SuLPicius Severus ; for he fays, that the Chridian church 
at Jemfalem having had till that time none but Jews in 
ihe epifcopal chair, and the greated part of thefeithful 
liicre believing in Jesus Chrjst without departing from 

the 
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.terpretations, and have produced fuch difputes 
•and contefts as thefe which I afcribe to the writ- 
ings of St. Paul. But altho’ this be undoubtedLp 
true, the difference .between the original golpel, 
and that cf St. Paul, is very real, and very 
maaifeft. One is a plain and clear fy Item of 
jeligion, with here and there a doubtful phrafe 
that cafts no obfcurity on the reft. The other 
is an intricate and dark fyftem, with here and 
there an intelligible phrafe that cafts no light oh 
the reft, but is rather loft in the gloom of the 
■whole. By faith I may believe, but by faith I 
.cannot underftand. A propofition, the terms of 
which are unintelligible, is an abfolute myftery ; 
to fay that we are bound to believe myfteries in 
this fenfe, Is itftlf nonfenfe ; to fay we do believe 
them, is a lie. But a propofition, thererms of which 
are intelligible, may be anobjeffoffaitJi, tho’ we 
underftand by it nothing more than the terras 4 
when it is fupported, as was faid above, by di- 
vine authority, nay often when it is fupported 
only by human. A man, upon whofe know- 
ledge and fincerity I ought to depend, reveals t® 
me a few mathematical truths, -which, in certain 
oircumftances, it is neceffary I fliould know, 
and troubles men cither with the demonftrations, 
which I might not be able tocomprehend, nor 

tbe legal ceremonies, thatedidof AnaiAN, wMch Hiidered 
Jews from going to Jerufalem, was of great ufe to Chriftia- 
nity: by which we mud underftand the Chriftianity of St, 
Paul’s golpe], and not that of Christ’s. 

with 
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with many corollaries to be drawn from them,, 
which I do not want. Another, the fcholar of 
the firft, and of lefs authority than his mailer, 
brings me a paper filled with diagrams, and let- 
ters, and figures, which he alTures me, contains 
demonftrations of the former truths, and expla- 
nations of feveral corollaries deduciblefromthem. 

I underlland neither. Thofe whom I confult 
appear to underlland them as little as myfel^ by 
their difputes about the meaning of them. The 
truths, which were clear and fufEcient for me iis 
Cmple propofitions, as I received them firit, are 
involved in myllery ; and then incoherent, fi- 
gurative difcourfe thickens the cloud. 

Let any man read the epillles we have of 
this apollk’s writing, after he has read the gof- 
pels ; let him read the former, as he would read 
any other books of philofophy or theology ; let 
him call in Mr. Locke to his affillance, who 
has fucceeded better, perhaps, than any other 
expofitor, by happier conjeftures, and no greater 
licenfe of paraphraft, in giving an air of coherence, 
confiflency, and rationality to thefe epillles, and 
in making them intelligible; fuch a man will 
not be able, after all his pains, to Ihew any one 
myllery that is left unfolded in the concife lan- 
guage of the gofpei taught by Christ and his 
apoftles, that has been rendered lefs myfterious 
by the prolixity of St. Paul. St. Paul rather 
doubles myllery than fitnpiifies it, if I may fay 
fo i and adds every where a myllery of wortfc to 

a myllery 

I 
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a myftery of things. That they, who have, lince 
his time, and after his example, grafted theo- 
logy on revelation, extended the doftrines of it, 
explained and applied the prophecies, types, and 
figures, invented new ones of every fort, and 
raifed a variety of difcord and fyllems on the 
fame Ample and uniform plan, fhould be for 
the moft part very little intelligible, is not won- 
derful. He, who has clear and diftinft ideas 
in his mind, will write clearly and diftin&ly : 
and the author who puzzles an attentive reader 
is firft puzzled himfelf, how common foever it 
be, in the fcience we fpeak of here particularly, 
to fee thofe admired the moft who are the leaft 
underftood. That has been the cafe of thefe 
men. They have pretended to inftruft others on 
fubjeds on which it was impolEble they fhould 
have clear and diftinft ideas, or indeed any ideas 
at all. But that St. Paul fhould write con- 
fufedly and unintelligibly, he who was illumi- 
nated by the Holy Ghoft, that he might en- 
lighten the Gentiles, and he v/ho received all he 
taught by immediate revelation, muft be always 
a problem not eafy to refolve. “ He was, it is 
faid, a man of quick thought and warm tem- 
per — verfed in the writings of the Old tefta- 
“ ment, full of the dodrines of the New— fo 
“that one may confider him, when he was 
“ writing, as befet with a crowd of thoughts, 
“ all ftriving for utterance*.” But are we not 
to confider lira too, when he was writing, as ^ 

* Locke’s preface to his Paraphrafe, &c. 


man 
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man under the influence of aflrual inlpiration. ? 
And was not divine inipiration fiifficient to keep 
him from falling into thofe faults, want of order 
and perfpicuity, into which none but the meanefl: 
of uninfpired writers are apt to fall ? Mr. Locke 
Ibould have thought lb, fmce St. Paui- fays, that 
the fpirits of the prophets are ftibjeft to the 
“ prophets f and he in his Paraphrafe, that 

“ Chriltians, however filled with the Holy Ghoft 
“ — are not hurried away by any compulfion.’* 
A negledl of eloquence, and the ornaments of 
fpeech, became an apoftle. But it is hard todi- 
cern how a neglefl of order and perlpicuity 
ibould be apoftoiical, lince the defign of fuch a 
jniffion is to inftrufl and to convince. 


SECT. X. 


A fter faying fo much of the unintelligi- 
bility of Paul’s gofpel, truth authorifcs 
me to add, that where it is intelligible it is often 
abfurd, or profane, or trifling. Is not the doc- 
trine of paflive obedience, which he teaches, mod 
imelligibly abfurd ? Is not that of abfolute prc- 
deftination moft intelligibly profane ? Is n«t one 
of them repugnant to common fenfe ? Is not the 
other as repugnant to all the ideas of God’s moral 
perfedtions? Would not either of them be fuffi- 
cient to lhake the credit even of Christ’s got 
pel, if they were contained in it 


f I Cor. c. xir^ 


But 


X 
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But it remains that I give an inftance of the 
moft intelligible trifling that we find in this gof- 
pel ; and this inftance will lead us to obferve in 
vrhat manner Chriftianity was taught and propa- 
gated by the firft converts to it in their public 
aflemblies, and Jrow eafily extenfions of it, or 
engraftments on it, might be made. We hear 
much of the extraordinary gifts of the Spirit 
that were beftowed on thefe converts, fuch as 
prophefying, working miracles, and fpeaking in 
unknown tongues ; which are enumerated, with 
feveral others, by St. Paul in the twelfth chap- 
ter of his firft epiftle to the Corinthian profelytes. 
The laft of thefe gifts belonged more properly to 
thofe who were defigned to be miffionaries of the 
gofpel, that they might be able to convert unbe- 
lievers more efteftually in their difperfion over 
different countries. But where churches were 
ettablifhed. Sc. Paul* prefers the ufe of the lan- 
guage of theplace, diflikesthe affeflationof ufing 
any other, and indulges it only when there is an 
interpreter at hand. Thegiftofprophecy, by which 
he intends not only prediftion, but finging of 
pfalms, and teaching the doclrines of religion in 
theirpublic affemblies, is that to which he afligns 
the firft place. Now this gift every one might ex- 
ercife, even the women. They are ordered, in- 
deed, by feme paffages, to keep filence in the 
cl'.urches f, and if they will know any thing, to 
ml; their hufbands at home : and'yet it is plain, 

* 1 Cor. c. sir. f I Cor. c. xiv, 

by 
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by other paffages of the fame epiftle*, that they 
were allowed to prophefy, as it is called, and 
that they did fo before the congregations. This 
apparent contradiftion is reconciled by affuming, 
that tho’ they were not on every ordinary occa- 
fion to aft the part of teachers and inftruftors, 
yet they were not debarred from it, when by 
any extraordinary motion and impulfe of the 
Spirit they were determined to exercife this func- 
tion. The only difpute was, whether they fhould 
exercife it covered or uncovered ; and this ma- 
terial point was decided by St, Paui. He let the 
Corinthians, among whom this dilpute had arifen, 
know, “ that the head of every man is Christ, 

and the head of the woman is the man, and the 
“ head of Christ is God from whence he 
concludes that a man, “ who is the image and 
“ glory of God — having his head covered, dilho- 

noreth his head but that a woman, who “ is 
“ the glory of the man, with her head unco- 
« vered, dilhonoreth her head j for that is all 
« one as if Ihe were fhaven f.” This argumen- 
tation may not appear very conclufive, nor in- 
deed very intelligible, to us ; but it was both, 
I doubt not, to the Corinthians ; and in all cafes 
it ferves to Ihew that both fexes had their reve- 
lations, and a right to publilhthem. 

The apoftle J proceeds afterwards to give 
direftions for keeping better order in th^ublic 
aflemblies, wHch were held with great caraulion, 

•iCor.xi. 1 1 Cor. dup. xiv. 

VoL. II. A a whilft 
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vAilft every one was impatient to'fhew his gifts, 
and they could not flay to do it one by one. Even 
thefe direftions left room for fome confufion ftill. 
Two or three might prophefy at the fame meet- 
ing, one after another, and the reft of the con- 
gregation were to judge ; which not only begat 
debate, but caufed interruptions, that ufually 
beget altercation. That this mufthave happen- 
ed we may alTure ourfelves, fmce by one of the 
rules St. Paul prefcribes, if any thing was re- 
vealed to a fitter by, the Ipeaker was to hold 
his peace. Simon the magician would have 
bought the power of beftowing the gifts of the 
Holy Ghoft by the impofition of his hands, as. 
he faw them beftowed by Pjetee, and John ; 
and Simon had embraced Chrifti^fiity, and had 
been baptifed. In an age, therefore, when a cotn- 
munication of thefe gifts was efteemed fo com- 
mon and fo eafily given, it could not but be, 
that multitudes thought they had fome or more 
of thefe gifts, and eipecially that of prophefying •, 
and that as fome imagined pioufly they had in- 
fpirations when they had them not, fo others, 
even this magician, tho’ the apoftles had rejeded 
his offer, affed’ed impioufly to have them. It 
could not be hard to pals falfe revelations on a 
world, on whom it was fo eafy to pals falfe mi- 
racles i which this very Simon, and other fup- 
pofed magicians, and re^l impoftors did very 
frequently, , 

This opinion of divine illuminations and re- 
velations 
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velations being once efrablifhed, an abllrufe 
theology being once grafted on the plain doc- 
trines which the gofpel taught, and an exampls 
being fet of extending the fyliem beyond it’s na* 
tive fimplicity, by collefting paflages here and 
there, and by comparing and applying them in a 
cabaiiftical manner, even according to the found 
very often, rather than the import of the words j 
the natural confcquences did not fail to follow 
among the illiterate and fuperftitious Jews and 
Gentiles, who were the firfl: converts to Chrifti-* 
anity, I need not ftay to point out thcfe confe- 
quences. Hiftory ancient and modern does that 
fufficiently, and even our own experience in 
fome degree. Every man who has heard of 
the language and behaviourofmenpolfelTed with 
fanaticifm, may point them out to himfelf. But 
enthufiafm, fuperftition, and the abufe of reli* 
gion were not confined to the molt illiterate* 
A multitude of new dodlors arofe, all of whom 
pretended to have divine knowledge, and lbm§ 
to be divine perfons. A multitude of dodlors. 
formed a multitude of lefts : the followers of 
Simon the magician, as he was thought by thofc 
who were no conjurers themfelves, the difcipleS' 
of Carpocras and of Cerinthus, of Cerdon, 
Marcion, and, foon after thefe, of ManeS, 
the Nicholaices, the Valendnians, aild many 
others ; for they grew up apace. 

These men had the Old Teftament and feve- 
ral gofpels and feveraJ apoftolical qdfliles before 
A a 4 them. 
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them, for no canon of fcripture was yet fettled, 
nor till more than three centuries afterwards ; 
tho’ it may feem not a little extraordinary that 
this Ihould have been neglefted, whilft the tra- 
dition, that could alone cftablifli the authenticity 
of thefe writings, was frefh enough to be itfeif 
authentic. The writings, however,^ that paficd 
all for authentic in fome or other of the Chriftian 
churches, thefe men had. Nay, fome of them 
had been hearers of the apoftles, and had begun 
to dogmatife at the fame time. Neither they 
nor their fucceffors had the fame fpirit. But 
they affumed the fame liberty, and by adding 
allegory to allegory, type to type, myftery to 
myftery, and one arbitrary interpretation to an- 
other, Chriftianity became a confufed chaos of 
theology. Sudh it continued long, and fuch it 
is, in fome d^ree, even now : for tho’ many of 
the fyftems that were formed out of it, and that 
■were coeval with it, wore out in the fpace of 
three or four centuries, many others Iprung up 
from the fame feeds, and were nurfed into ma- 
turity and ftrength by the fame culture. Nay, 
fome of the fame feeds produce now and then, 
even at this day, and in our own country, a 
feeble -weed or two in the vineyard of the Lord. 
Some of the churches, which were eftablilhed by 
the apoftles or their immediate fucceffors, and 
which maintamed a charitable correlpondence to- 
gether, might maintain likewifc, for aught we 
know, with greater purity of manners, a greater 
purity of dodrine. But we muft not believe. 
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on the firft head, that they who dllTented from 
them, and were therefore called heretics by them, 
fell into fuch abominations as have been repre- 
fented by Irenaeus, Tertullian, Epipha- 
Nius, and other fathers, who were very choleric, 
very foul-mouthed, and often guilty of fcanda- 
ious exaggeration. A charge that may be brought 
with the more confidence, fince ji is fupported 
by their own writings that are extant, and by 
men of the greateft authority in ecclefiaftical li- 
terature; and fince it can be neither denied, evad- 
ed, nor excufed by thofe who are the leaft will- 
ing to own it. As we muft not believe all that 
the fathers advance on this head, fo mull we not 
believe on the other, as many good people feem 
to do, that the primitive Chrilbans had an uni- 
form plan of theology, explained as we explain it, 
and underftood as we underftand it. T he fy ftem 
fwelled infenfibly fatter among fome, more flow- 
ly among others : and they feemed to agree 
much better than they did in reality, as it ap- 
peared when criticifm came in falhion, and they 
were obliged to exprefs themfelyes with more 
predfion concerning the principal articles of 
their faith. 


SECT. XI. 

ALL thefe feds may be comprehended under 
the general name of gnottics, or learned 
and illuminated. At firtt they affeded to have it 
thought, that they alope wej-e both one and the 
A a 3 other, 
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other, and to defpife fuch as could not difeover 
all they pretended to difeover of the hidden fenfe 
of the feriptures, and of the myfteries of Chrifti- 
anity. But t^e orthodox grew, in time, as much 
gnoftics as others : and we fee that Clement 
of Alexandria * thought it neceffary to be To, 
?n order to be truly religious. Illumination, and 
the gifts of the Spirit, ferved to eftabliih this 
Chriftianity : but philofophy, and the fcienccs, 
were ot ufe to confirm and improve it. No ages 
nor countries could be more prepared to adopt 
every theological and metaphyfical notion, even 
the moft extravagant and leaft intelligible, than 
thofe wherein the Chriftian religion was firft 
publilhed and propagated. -Egypt, and the 
eaftern kingdoms, had been famous fchools of 
a reputed divine philofophy. Pythagoras had 
gone to them all. Plato had gone to the for- 
mer only. But what he had not acquired at the 
firft hand, from the gymnofophifts, the followers 
of ZioROASTER, the magi, and other oriental 
mafters, he acquired at the fecond, by converf- 
ing with the italic phiiofophers, and by a ftudy 
ot their writings. He fays fomewhere, that the 
(jreeks improved and mended all they borrowed 
from the barbarians which I am far from be- 
f.eving to be true. But if Pythagoras and he 
carried any fcience farther than their mafters, I 
incline to think it was the moft phantaftic, 

StNCE the works of Plato are in our. hands, 
• Strom, lib. vii. 
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we may fpeak of him and his theology with, 
more aflu ranee, than of thofe who went before 
him, or of their dodlrines. Thofe of Orpheus, 
or thofe that pafled under fuch a name in an- 
cient Greece, where chiefly mythological ; thofe 
of PvTHAGORAS, fymbolical j and thofe of 
Plato, metaphyfical, with a mixture of the other 
two. Nothing could be more proper, nor effec- 
tual, to promote phantaftical knowledge, than a 
method of philofophifing by fables, fymbols, 
and almoft a perpetual allegory. But the founder 
of the academy did more. He poifoned th« 
very fource of ail real knowledge, by inducing 
men to believe, that their minds are capable of 
abftraffing, as no human mind can abftrafl:, and 
of acquiring ideas, that it is impoffible any hu- 
man mind fliould perceive. He pretended to 
raife a myftic ladder, on which we might not 
only clamber up by dint of meditation to a rcr 
gion of pure incelleft, wherein alone is know- 
ledge, and leave fenlible objefls behind us, con- 
cerning which nothing better than opinion is to 
be had ; but find at the head of it incorporeal 
offences, immaterial forms, fpiritual beings, and 
perhaps the Logos or fecond god : as the fu- 
preme God is fuppofed to have been at the head 
of the ladder Jacob faw in his dream, Angels 
went up and down one: philofophers were to go 
up and down tlie other. 

This philofopher dealfedlittfe-in phyfics j'and 
ho was in the' right to ttirgteft' them. IvJd- 
A a 4 ' tapbyfics 
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taphylics ferved his purpofe better. Hypothe- 
fes of the former kind muft be founded in fome 
real knowledge ; how high foever the top of the 
ladder reaches, the foot mufl: ftand firm on the 
earth. But hypothefes of the other kind are 
more eafy to be framed, and lefs eafy to be 
controlled. Thus, for inftance, an intelledual 
world being once affumed, wherein the ideas, 
the forms, the patterns of all that cxift in the 
fenfible world refide, it was eafy to people it 
with numberlefs intelledual, that is, Ipiritual, 
that is, immaterial, that is, fimple beings with- 
out extenfion or folidity, that is, beings of which 
thele refiners had negative, but no pofitive ideas. 
They were at liberty afterwards to fuppofe what- 
ever relations they pleafed between thefe beings, 
and between them and men. Metaphyfical hy- 
pothefes, in fhort, are not content to account 
for what may be by what is, nor to improve 
fcience according to the conditions of our nature, 
by raifing probability on the foundations of cer- 
tainty : but the makers of them affed to range 
in the immenfc void of poffibility, with little or 
no regard to aduality ; and begin very often, 
as well as end, in fuppofition. Not only their 
fyftems are hypothetical, but the firft principles 
of them, and the very ideas and notions which 
compofethem, are hypothetical too. 

Such a philofopher, fuch a teacher of ima- 
ginary and phantaftic knowledge, Plato was. 
Notwithfbanding which, or for which reafop 
6 rather, 
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rather, he grew foon into great vogue in Greece, 
and in thofe countries where Grecian literature 
was propagated after the expedition of Alexan- 
der. This philofophy could not fail to be well 
received in thofe countries, from the fchools of 
which it had been derived originally : and it flo- 
riOied accordingly, and triumphed, as it were, over 
all others in fome parts of Alia, and in Egypt, 
•whilft it made it’s way into Italy, and was propa- 
gated weftward through the Roman empire. The 
Jews of Paleftine, and they who lived under the 
protedlion of the Ptolemies, had taken a ftrong 
tinfture of heathen philofophy, and of this in 
particular. The doftrines of the immortality 
of the foul, of a future ftate of rewards and pu- 
nifhments, and even that of a metempfychofis, 
were adopted by the learned amongft them ; 
tho’ they were rejefted by thofe who adhered to 
the letter of the law : for Moses had taught 
nothing of this kind. If any fuch hints are 
contained in other books of their fcriptures, it is 
impoflible to fay when, or by whom thofe books 
were written, with the leafb alTurance, notwith- 
ftanding all the dogmatical impertinence of 
fcholars : whereas we know, that all their facred 
writings were compiled after their captivity, and 
that the canon of them was long in fettling. It 
is pollible, therefore, and even evident, that . if 
they knew any thing of thefe doaHnes, which 
had not been tranfmitted to them by Moses, 
before their acquaintance with the Greek philq- 
fophy, they muft have learned it hrom the na- 
tions 
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tions among whom they had been mixed, and 
from Y/hom the Greeks had learned the fame, 
from the Chaldeans, and even from the Egyp- 
tians, with whom they had commerce, and in 
wbofe country many of them found a refuge in 
the defolation of their own by the Babylonians. 
Bur if they had fo learned it, they had learned 
it very darkly ; for there is no inftance that fhews 
they underftood, received, or taught thefe doc- 
trines, till long after their firft acquaintance with 
the Greeks. 

Bpt, be all this as it will, it is certain that 
platonifm was an eftablilhed philofophy among 
the Jews before the coming of Christ, and 
that it was much more fo among the Chriftians 
afterwards. It Is aftonilhing to confider how 
fond the Chriftians were, in the firft ages of 
this church, to believe, and to make others be- 
lieve, that all the myfteries of their religion had 
been revealed by the writings of Pagan philofo- 
phers, many centuries before they were fo by 
the preaching of Christ and his apoftles : as if 
the latter could want, or the former give, any ad- 
ditional authority. It was to promote this opi- 
nion, that fo many books were forged under the 
names of Mercurius Trismecistus, of Hv- 
3TASPES,of the Sybils, and perhaps of others.Thefe 
forgeries, indeed, were fo grofs, that they might 
fee well fulpeifted even at the time they were pub- 
liOied. Their credit, however, was main'tanif'd 
till they had had in fome degree the eSefl they 

were 
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were deilgned to have. When they could have 
this efFed in any degree nO' longer, they were 
rejefted, and even condemned. There was the 
iefs need of them for the abfurd purpofes to 
which they were applied, becaufe the writings of 
Plato writings indifputably his, were public j 
and becaufe his works alone, wherein was mingled 
much of the Pythagorean and other ancienttheo- 
iogy, formed an ample and fulEcient repertory 
of theological fables and fymbols, and of meta- 
phyfical myfteries. They, who have employed 
themfelves from thofe days to ours in raifmg 
fyftems of divinity on the gofpel, and impofing 
their own inventions by pretending the autho- 
rity of it, have contented themfelves accordingly 
with the afliftance of Plat^) and Aristotle ; 
of the matter for fublimity of matter j of the 
fcholar forttjbtilty offorrn. 

If the abfufdity of thofe, who have gone 
about to explain, to confirm, and even to im- 
prove, Chrlttianity by thedoftrines and authority 
of Paganifm, it is furely, very aftonilh- 

ing ; we mutt confefs* rfiat it is ftili more afto- 
piftiing to obferve the ftrange conformity be- 
tween Platonifm and genuine Chrittianity itfelf, 
fuch as it is taught in .the original gofpel. We 
need not ftapd to compare them here: particular 
inttances of conformity will occur often enough. 

* “ Res enim et verba fcholam PiatobiS fepiant, iis 

exceptis, (juae mifeet e libris divinis.” Casaub. ipeak- 
jng of one of thefeTsooks^ iahis Exercit, 


In 
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In general, the Platonic and Chriftian fyftems 
have a very near refcmblance, “ qualis decetelle 
“ fororum and feveral of the fathers, as well 
as modern divines, have endeavoured with all 
their might, by forced conftruftions, and fome- 
times by no very faithful extrads, to make this 
refemblance appear ftill greater. Ridiculous en- 
deavours, no doubt; fince they give unbelievers 
occafion to fay, that if the doctrines arc the 
fame, they muft have been deduced from the 
fame principle ; and to alk what that principle 
was, whether realbn or revelation ? If we fay it 
was reafon ; they will reply, that reafon could 
not difcover what reafon cannot comprehend 
when it is difcovered, A myftery may be an 
objed of faith to him, to whom it is commu- 
nicated in an intelligible propolition. But it muft 
be an objed of knowledge in him who commu- 
nicates it, and requires an alTcnt to it on his 
own authority, that is, on a confidence that he 
knows it to be true, and that it is no myftery to 
him. If we fay it was revelation ; they will 
reply, that Plato then muft have been illumi- 
nated by the Holy Ghoft ; that he muft have 
been the precurfor of the Saviour, as fome Pla- 
tonic bigots have ventured, with a very little 
foftening to the term, to call him ; and that he 
muft have been a precurfor too of more impor- 
tance than St. JoHW. St. JoHNinftituted a bap- 
tifm of repentance; and much has been faid by 
ancient and modern dodors in theology to ftate 
the difference between this baptifm and that of 

’ Christ j 
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Christ; baptifm with water*, and baptiftn with 
the Holy Ghoft and with fire f . Thefe terms, 
as dark as they are, fheiV however a manifeft 
difference : and there Can be no doubt that the 
baptifm of Jesus was much more efiedual than 
the baptifm of John: as that of John was 
effeftual to higher purpofes than that of the 
Jews. But Plato, inftead of calling on men 
in general to repent, and of inftituting one myP 
tical ceremony, anticipated the gofpel on fo 
many principal articles of belief and prafiice, 
that, as fome divines fay, the gofpel was a repub- 
lication of the law of nature, the unbelievers 
will fay it was a republication of the theology 
of Plato. They will argue a fortiori, that 
fince the republication of thefe myftcries was 
made by divine revelation, the publication of 
them muft have been of neceflity made by the 
fame means : and they will conclude, perhaps, 
by afldng with a fneer, whether a man, whole 
paffion for courtefans, and handfbme boys, in- 
fpired him to write fo many lewd verfcs, was 
likely to be infpired by the Holy Ghoft ? 

Such confiderations as thefe are more than 
fufficient to explode the impertinent and profane 
notion, that Plato was inlpired immediately, 
or that he had, in any lower degree mctaphyft- 
cians can imagine, fuch a ftiare of divine illu- 
mination as enabled him to difcover, in part at 

* In aqua in poenitentiam. 

f In Spiiitu fan6lo, et igni* Mat, cap, iii/ 

leaft, ' 
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leaft, thofe myfterious truths that were not to 
be fully revealed till the Meffiah came. But the 
qiieftion returns, how came he to difcovet them, 
even in part, near four centuries before the 
Meffiah did come ? or how came they to make 
a part of that Pagan theology from which he 
took them ? A plain anfwer may be made to 
thefe queftions ; and I think there is no other 
that can be reconciled to common fenfe. I have 
hinted at it already : but it requires to be more 
explained. All we can know of the divine na- 
ture, of the attributes, providence, and will of 
God, muft be communicated to us by his word, 
or colleded by us from his works. The Hea- 
then philofophers had nor his word, and they 
corrupted all the knowledge they acquired from 
his works by their manner of philofophifing. 
They not only haftened too ralbly from parti- 
cular to general knov/ledge, and from a few 
imperfeft obfervations of rhephaenomena, to the 
moll extenlive hypothefes ; but they railed hy- 
pothefes independently of the obfervations they 
made, or might have made 5 and then reafoned 
on thefe hypothefes as from certain principles 
of knov/ledge ; fo that the little real knowiedo-e 
they acquired a pofterion was controlled by that 
which they fancied that they acquired a priori 5 
and thus the whole mafs of the firft philofophy 
was corrupted. They difeovered, in his works, 
a firft intelligent caufe of all things, a Being of 
infinite power and wildom, whole providence is 
over all his creatures, and whofe will, relatively 
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to man, is manifefted in the whole human fyftem- 
Here was abundant matter of real knowledge. 
Thus far the Supreme Being lets himfelf down, 
if I may ufe fuch an expreflion, within the verge 
of human comprehenfion, and of human alone, 
as far as we can judge of the animal world about 
us. Beyond this fixed point we can have no real 
ideas, and therefore no real knowledge. All 
that we may imagine we have, is, and mufl: be, 
phantaftical. We are no more able to acquire 
knowledge beyond, than other animals up to, 
this point: and the divine nature, the manner of 
being, the moral attributes of God, the general 
fyftem of his providence, are as infcrutable to 
man as to them. His will too, according to which 
they are determined by natural inftinft, is as in- 
fcfutable to us, as to them, beyond the bounds 
of natural revelation, unlefs a fupernatural reve- 
lation communicate farther knowledge; which it 
did not to thefe philofophers. 

W HAT now was their proceeding ? did they 
(top where the means of knowledge flop ? Not 
at all. Where the fyftem ended, the hypothefis 
becan 5 and with this difference between thefe 
and all other hypothefes, that thofe which are 
made in phyfics are made on fubjefts on which 
we have much knowledge, and means in our 
ppwer of acquiring more ; whereas hypothefes 
in theology are made on a fubjeft we know little 
of, and have not the means of knowing more; 
Error in the formejrmay be correfled by improve- 
5 ment 
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ment of knowledge : error in the latter cannot, 
becaufe there can be no improvement beyond the 
point -where fuch hypothefes begin. It has been 
obferved in thefe effays, and more than once, per- 
haps, that there are philofophers who boaft much 
of the power which the human mind has of rang- 
ing far and wide in the regions of poffibility, and 
of perceiving what may be, as well as what is j 
from whence they draw very foolilh conclufions 
in favor of human underftanding. Now that the 
tnind of man has fuch a power, we know moft 
confcioufly. But we know, or may know too as 
confcioufly, that the exercife of this power is dan- 
gerous; and that he, who does not ufe it under a 
ftrid control of judgment on imagination, will 
be fure to render his condufl: and his fcience both 
phantaftical. Plato, like all the divines of 
Paganifm, was far from preferving fuch a con- 
trol. No man had more imagination ; no man 
controlled it lefs. 

It would be eafy to conceive, if we had not 
his works before us, that fuch extravagant me- 
thods of philofophifmg muft have produced the 
moft extravagant opinions ; and he who reads 
thefe works, like a man in his fenfes, will be 
tempted to think, on many occafions, that the 
author was not fo. I fay on many occafions ; 
for on fome it is certain, that he writes like 
a very pious and rational theift and moralift. 
But on the whole, his writings are pieces of 
patch-work ; and there are few of them that 

do 
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do not abound in falfe fubliine and low images, 
in things above comprehenfion, in things below 
notice, in the brighteft truths, and the fouleft 
errors : and, to come to the prefcnt purpofe, 
fome of them abound in notions that are agree- 
able to the Chriftian fyftem, and in others that 
are repugnant to it ; or that, bearing an ap- 
pearance of likenefs, nay of famenefs, are much 
more proper to promote fuperftition and enthu- 
fiafm, as in fact they did, than true religion. 
Thefe confiderations, every one of which may 
be juftified by the molt famous of his dialogues, 
gave occalion, perhaps, to fome difference that 
arofe in the reception of Platonifm by the Chrif- 
tian fathers. St. Chrysostom, it is faid, 
declaimed againft it : and I remember a paf- 
fage in Tertullian *, wherein he complains 
that the feeds of herefies were fcattered in Pla- 
to’s books of the republic, and in his doftrine 
of ideas, which he calls “ haeretica idearum fa- 
“ cramenta -f*-” The greateft fathers of the 
church, however, tho’ they differed in other 
things, agreed in admiring Plato; and borrow- 
ed much of their theology from him. Such were 
Justin, Origen, Jerom, Austin, to quote 
no others ; and the firfl: the moft remarkably. 
But how venerable foever their names may be, 
their conduft was in this refpedl extremely ab- 
furd, injurious to the gofpel, and derogatory to 
the authority of it, as will appear undeniably 

* De anima. Blatonids gnofticomm 

liaeretica femina rclucere* 

VoL. II. B b by 
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by the reSedions I had in view when I faid that 
a plain anfwer might be made to thofe, who 
Ihould afk how the myfterious truths of the 
gofpel could be known, without divine illumi- 
nation, to Plato. 

SECT. xir. 

T H E refledions I meant are thefe. What 
the Chriftians borrowed from Plato’s 
works was not contained in the golpel, or it 
was contained in it. If no fuch thing was con- 
tained in it, the prefuraption of thofe was inexcuf- 
able, who added a fingle dodrine to the Chriftian 
fyftem, or even an explanation of a dodrine, on 
the faith of an heathen philofopher, whofe theifm, 
tho’ purer than that of others, had ftill a tang of 
fuperftition, and even of polytheifm. Writh 
refped to God, this prefumption was a profana- 
tion : with refped to man, it was a fraud. The 
Chriftians who were guilty of it impofed, on 
themfeives, or, if not on themfelves, on others 
as far as their authority extended, the word of 
Plato for the word of God. If the things they 
borrowed were contained in the gofpel, they had 
no reafon whatever for borrowing or this muft 
have been their reafon, they muft have thought 
the authority of Plato neceffary to confirm that 
of Christ, or reafon neceffary to render com- 
plete what revelation taught imperfedly. The 
firft is a blalphemous, and the fecond a filly, 
thought. Reafon is neceffary and fufficient to 

eftablifli 
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eftablifh revelation, as it has been fliewed above.' 
But when the truth of a revelation is eftablilhed, 
■we are to believe implicitly ; the ufe of reafon 
ceafes, her iriterpofition grows impertinent, and 
nothing can be more fo than the affectation of' 
ancient and modern divines, to banilh her out 
of her province, or to appeal to he very weakly 
in it; whilft they introduce her into another,' 
and would be thought to reft upon her where 
fhe has nothing to do. Whenever they do this, 
they go out of their ftrength : and reafon, im- 
properly ufed, becomes a much better weapon 
of offence in the hands of their enemies, than 
of defence in theirs ; as the writings of many 
eminent divines may demonftrate. 

If reafon now be fo ill employed about myfte- 
ries that are propofed, fhe is ftill lefs lit, and left 
likely, to propofe them. Montagne would 
fay, they are not her game. The objeCtof rea- 
fon is truth, intelligible, attainable truth ; and 
if fhe goes at any time, in purfuit of it, into 
that well where it lies concealed, as Empedot 
CLES, Democritus, and the reft of the an- 
cient philofophers complained fb loudly, fhe 
never plunges fo far into the dark, as to be un- 
able to diftinguifh it from error. Divine myfte- 
ries fhe- receives implicitly, but fhe advances 
none' of her own under that title : and a reftfoii-; 
able’ man, and a myftic man, feem two diftinft" 
fpecies. All myfteries, that are not communicat- 
ed exprefsly by revelation, are produced by me- 
B b 2 taphyfical 
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taphyfical delirium and religious enthuliafm ; to 
both of which men of the brighteft genius have 
been often tranfported. Seneca declares a man, 
who does not rife above huma^nity, contempt- 
ible*. Many have thought they did fo, and, 
fober on all other fubj efts, have been ftark mad 
on thefe ; for there is a madnefs quoad hoc, if I 
may fay fo : and neither you nor I could be at 
a lofs to cite leveral, and fome living, examples 
of it. But there is too a degree of affeftation 
fometimes in this apparent madnefs, employed 
for different purpofes. The metaphyfical deli- 
rium may be kept up by a reputation, which 
iingularity alone is often fufficient to acquire ; 
and much more by an opinion of making new 
difeoveries in the intelle&ual world. This affefta- 
tion, fuftained by his own warm imagination, 
and by thofe of his Egyptian and Pythagorean 
mailers, poffeffed Plato very ftrongly, and an- 
fwered very effeftuaily his purpofe in the acqui- 
htion of fame. He knew the people with whom 
he had to do ; he knew that no mythology 
was too grofs, no pretended abftraftions too 
whimfical, for them : and nothing can Ihew fo 
much either how he had turned their heads, or 
how eafjly heads were turned by the marvellous 
in thofe days, as the general opinion that pre- 
vailed of his divine birth. Apollo appeared 
to Aristo his father, and forbad him to en- 
joy his wife during the fpace of ten months j 

♦ O quani contempta res eft homo, aiii fupia humaEa fc 

crexerk 1 

which 
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which was a very unneceflary precaution, if the 
poor man had often tried and never could ; and 
if Perictione was a virgin when the fame 
god appeared to her in a vifion, and flie con- 
ceived. Thus PiATO was begot to be a phyfi- 
cian of fouls, as Aesculapius had been to be 
a phyfician of bodies. 

Plato might fafely give a loofe to all the 
extravagance of his imagination in fuch an age, 
and be affured that the wildefl: hypothefes would 
pafs for fyftems of fublime knowledge, and that 
the dodlrines the lead underftood would be the 
moft admired. He improved this advantage to 
the utmoft : and it happened, as it might, with- 
out infpiration or miracle, that in his rambling 
ipeculations about thedivine and fpiritual nature, 
about the immortality of the foul, about God’s 
difpenfations in this life and another, and various 
matters relative to thefe, he blundered on forae 
divine truths that were not quite beyond human 
apprehenfion, according to human ideas j tho 
they had not been yet revealed to mankind, nor 
ftripped of types and figures, thofe facred hiero- 
glyphics, wherein they lay involved. This an- 
fiver to the queftion above-mentioned is plain 
and full : for if events, that were to come to 
pafs in the order of providence, were foretold 
fometimes by men who neither knew any thing 
of this order, nor even that they prophefied 
when they did prophefy, as divines have fome- 
times faid ; why Ihould not feme truths, that 
B b 3 were 
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were to be manifefted in after-ages by divine 
reveiadon, be anticipated by human imagination ? 
Human reafon would have never difcovered 
them, becaufe they are no more objeds of intui- 
tive, nor of demonftrative, than they are of fenfi- 
tiv.-;, knowledge ; but imagination, conceiving 
thcr.i poffible, might impofe them for true on 
minds wherein {he exercifed the plenitude of her 
power. Chnftians, therefore, might have given 
this anfwer, and have evaded by it the abfurdity 
offuppofing Plato infpired, and the difficulty 
of accounting for the Chriitianity of his doc- 
trijies without this fuppofition. 

SECT. XIII. 

I Have infilled, and muft infill again a little 
largely, on the theology of Plato ; though 
I have laid a great deal in a former eifay coh- 
cerning his phiiofophy in general, in order tofhew 
the more fully and clearly on what original au- 
thority we reit in matters of religion ; and be- 
caufe his works have been made, after the writ- 
ings of St. Paul, a principal foundation of ail 
that theology wliich has occafioned fo many 
^fputes in the world, and has rendered the 
Chfiftian religion obnoxious to the cavils of ijifi- 
dels : one of which I undertake to refute by 
Ihewing that it is not religion, but theology, 
v;]iichiias done all the mifchief complained of fq 
loudly andfbjuftly. Genuine Chriftianity was 
taught by God. Theological Chriftianity is a 

xel^ioq 
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religion that men have invented, and that has* 
defeated the defign, by pretending the authority, 
of the former. Human palTions, human interefts, 
human fallibility, not thofe of particular dodtors 
alone, but thofe of the church ecumenically af- 
fembled, from the nicean council down to that 
of Trent, have had their lhare in compofing the 
prefent intricate, inconfiftent, and voluminous 
fyftem. I can ealily believe that fome of thcfe 
divines meaned to preferve the purity of it, and 
to promote revealed religion. I can believe too 
that fuch philofophers as Socrates and Plato, 
who contributed to deftroy, whilft they pretend- 
ed rather to reform, polytheifm and idolatry, 
meaned to re (tore the purity of theifm, and to 
promote natural religion, But here a difference 
between them, which is very well founded, and 
worthy of obfervation, begins to arife. The 
latter could fupport their dodlrines by no au- 
thority except their own. The former had 
always the pretence of ipirittial gifts to authorife 
them. 

Faith in Christ, the Meffiah, is the firft 
principle of Chriftianity, an article as plain as it 
is effential. But there are other articles in the 
gofpel darkly revealed, becaufe doubtfully ex- 
preffed j be'fides feveral in the other parts of 
the New teftament, the fenfe of which never has 
been fixed. Chriftian divines have fuppofed all 
thcfe alike eflential. They have fuppofed tnat, 
^ obediepce is fecrifice, f^th is as 

B b 4 efien- 
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cflential, or more eflential, than works; and every 
fefthas fuppofed the underftanding and believing 
thefe ambiguous paffages in the fenfe in which 
their teachers expound them neceffary to the 
falvation promifea in the golpel. Thus it hap- 
pened formerly, and thus it happens ftill, that 
the objefls of faith vary in every Chridian 
feft : and as neutrality in the civil contefts of 
the Athenian commonwealth was branded with a 
note of infamy ; fo in thefe religious contefts, 
as they are falfely called, he who takes no fide 
is ftigmatifcd for an infidel by all ; and he who 
takes any fide is given over for an heretick to the 
hangman here, and to the devil hereafter, by 
every fide except his own. In Ihort, it is not 
enough to believe like a .Chriftian, it is naade 
necelTary that men, women, and children Ihould 
decide like metaphyficians, or believe without 
knowing what they beiieve. 

If we may be allowed to think, and they who 
prefer the example and doctrine of Chxist to 
thofeof Paul will find reafon to think, that the 
Meffiah intended rather to reform, and to graft 
upon, Judalfm, than to abolifli it ; we may think 
too that Socrates and Plato intended rather 
to reform Paganifm, and to graft fomething lefs 
carnal and more fpiritual upon it, than by a 
more direft oppofition to the rooted prejudices 
of their age and country to abolifh them quite. 
This pious attempt cofl: the mailer his life; and 
made the fcholar, perhaps, not only involve his 

do6|:rinp^ 
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dodrines in greater obfcurlty, but feem, at leaft 
in feveral inftances, favorable to the abfurdities 
of Paganifm. Socrates was a zealous miffio- 
nary of morality : and the obligations of natural 
religion in public and private life were taught 
and prefled upon men both by him and Plato, 
not only from motives that reafon fuggefts, but 
by inculcating the doflrine of the immortality 
of the foul, a dodrine the moll ufefuUy believ- 
ed, and the moft weakly proved, fays Char- 
RON * j and of a future ftate of rewards and pu- 
niftiments, which they had learned from the 
Egyptians, among whom thefe doftrines had 
prevailed from an unknown antiquity, and not 
from the Jews, w’^o could not derive thefe 
dodrines from Moses, and who do not ap- 
pear to have entertained them till they began to 
tag their law with the fcraps of pliiiofophy. 

Adoration of the Supreme Being, gratitude 
and refignation to the order of his providence, 
were the great internal duties of religion, that 
thefe pifilofophers taught : and it is eafy to dif- 
cern what they thought of external worfliip, by 
feveral paflTages in Plato. In his book Of laws 
he direds indeed that men Ihould refort to the 
public temples, deliver their vidims and offerings 
to the priefts, and facrifice and pray there only. 
But even in that place, where he feems to have 
fo much regard to the uniformity of public wor- 
^lip, he hints fufficiently in what etteem he held 
^ Pe la Sag?lie, lib. i. c. 15, 
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it, by his inve(fi:ive againft the fuperftition of 
private devotions; which, after all he fays 
againft them, were founded on the fame prin- 
ciples, and performed on the fame model, as 
thofe of eftablilhed and public worfliip. He 
fpeaks moft reafonably, in the Second Alcibia- 
des, of the regard God has to a pious dHpo- 
fition of mind ; and humoroufly enough of this 
external worlhip, as of -n account that men 
pretend to keep with God, as with a banker or 
ufurer ; whereby a<5ls of devotion performed, 
and benefits received, may be balanced- But 
the palfage I choofe to cite precedes thele in 
the fame dialogue. After fhewing that men 
aiked things contrary, and even hurtful to them, 
Socrates commends the prayer of the poet, 
who aiked Jupiter to grant his friends fuch 
things as were good for them, whether they 
prayed that they might have them or not, and 
to refufe fuch as were hurtful, even when they 
defired them. From hence he takes occafion to 
commend iikewife the cuftom of the Lacede- 
mciiirnSj who aiked for good in general, and 
for nothing in particular, “ pulchra cum bonis,” 
in all their prayers public and private. They 
were not, however, he fays, lefs happy than other 
people: and upon that occafion he tells Alci- 
BiADEs a ftory, which be had heard from certain 
old men. I'he Athenians, being always beaten 
at land and at lea by the Lacedemonians, con- 
fulted Jupiter Hammon to know why the gods 
vrere more favorable to their enemies, who did 

poll 
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not worfhip them with the fame pomp and ex- 
pence as the Athenians did? Hammon anfwered, 
that the acclamatiqns, that is, the prayers of 
the Lacedemonians pleafed him better than all 
the religious rites and ceremonies of the other 
Greeks. 

Not only the notions of thefe philofophers 
concerning divine worlhip, but their notions con- 
cerning the firft principle of all religion, the 
exiftence of a Supreme Being, were much more 
conformable to right reafpn, than any of thole 
which prevailed at that time. There are many 
fuch fcattered about in the writings of Plato, 
•which the moft orthodox tlieift might adopt. 
He acknowledged one Supreme Being, eiernal, 
ineffable, incomprehenfible, all-perfedl, thefelf- 
exiftent fountain of all exiftence, divine and hu- 
man, himfdf above all elfence. God is truth, 
but above all truth ; intelligent as well as intel- 
ligible, but above all intelligence} good, but 
above all goodnefs. He is none of thefe, but 
the principle of them all, as the fun is the princi- 
ple of light, and as he makes all things to be feen 
without being light or fight himfeE' In a word, 
Plato acknowledged the omnifeience, the om- 
niprefence, the infinite power and wifdomof Grod. 
Thefe are very elevated fentiments, which may 
|>e collected from his writings. They are ftraiu- 
pd as high as the utraoft pitch to which we can 
parry our ideas, and they point ftill higher. So 
i for the efforts that the 

mind 
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mind of man is capable of making, our concep- 
tions will fall infinitely Ihort of their objeft, 
when this objefit is the majefty of the All-perfedl 
Being. Neither Plato, nor tliey who received 
his philofophy four or five hundred years after 
his time, and who were even more extravagant 
and lefs intelligible than he, could pulh their 
creneral and abftraft notions of this fort too 

SD 

far. The intelledlual profpeft is immenfe, and 
the intelieftual fight mull be {trained, from ob- 
jects clearly and diftinftly perceived, to fuch as 
are lefs fo, and from thefe, {till farther j till it 
can be {trained no more, and the mind is loft in 
the fublimity of it’s own conceptions, 

If thefe fpeculations cannot difcover, by in- 
finite degrees, the whole truth, they cannot lead 
us into any error and they ferve to maintain 
in our minds that awful fenfe, and that profound 
veneration of the Supreme Being, of the true 
God in the unity of his nature, which are due 
to him from every intelligent creature. Thus 
far, therefore, and in this manner, Plato was 
an excellent mafter of natural theology. His 
errors, and thofe of all other pretenders to me- 
taphyfical theology, are owing to fpeculations of 
another kind, relative indeed to thefe, but pur- 
fued in a different fpirit, the fpirit of vain curio- 
fity ; and are hypothetical from thefirft for want 
of real ideas whereon to let out. In a word, 
they are engraftments on the religion of naturp 
aqd of reafon, which neither nature nor realbn 

caq 
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can admit. Our world feems to be, in manf 
refpefts, the bedlam of every other fyftem of 
intelligent creatures ; and with this unlucky cir- 
cumftance, that they who arc molt mad govern, 
in things of the greateft importance, thofe who- 
are leaft fo : and Charron * might very well 
fay, that minds thought capable of prophecy, 
illumination, revelation, and admiffion into the 
Iccret councils of the gods, were fuch as extafy 
and enthufiafm tranlported,or fleepfet on dream- 
ing. The obfervation may be carried down from 
ancient to modern days, and may be verified by 
examples of Chriftlan as well as heathen fanatics. 
There are, indeed, madmen little lels ridiculous 
among thofe who pretend to be mctaphyficians 
and theologians, great mailers of reafon, lovers 
of wifdom, inllruftors of mankind, and fpiri- 
tual guides. It has been the pride and folly of 
thefe men in all ages to impofe complete lylletns 
of knowledge on the world : whereas all human 
knowledge in it’s utmofl: extent is deficient ; and 
a fyftem of this kind, that affefts to be, and that 
appears to be, complete, is therefore falle. This 
folly prevailed moft in the nonage of philofophy j 
for as men have rifen in fcience, they have feen 
their ignorance better. It continues however ftill 
in fome degree, and appears on fome occafions j 
but is fo predominant on none as on fubjeifts 
that thefirftphilofophy furnilhes, on which every 
dabbler in theology, nay every old woman, “qoae- 
“dam anicula Chriftiana,” to IpeaklikeTxR- 
* L, i, ■€• ■ 
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TULLiAN-, is ready to explain very* pafticiilarly 
the divine nature and attributes, the conftitution 
of the fpiritual, and the creation and govern- 
ment'of the corporeal, world ; and, to Ipe'ak like' 
another' great doclor as well as heretic, the whole 
fcheme, order, and ftate of things 

Plato gave encouragement, and furniflied 
matter, to this prefurhprion, by his e'ngraftments 
on natural religion, by the extravagant notions 
which he propagated, and by his whole manner 
of philofophifing. His works have flood in the 
place of his imaginary fy’ftein of eternal ideas ; 
and divines and metaphyficians, who have 
thought, like Malbranche, that they confulted 
the Logos, and that they derived their know- 
ledge from thofe aMfadbdhgs that refideiri the' 
i^vine intelligence, havfe confulted only' Plato, 
and have derived from his writings ail the 
whimfiesthat compofe their phantaflical fcien'ce. 
They may have thought themfelves' rapt into a 
third-heaven, as St. Pattl fays that he, or fome^ 
body that he knew, was ; or that they rofe in 
extaiy, like Plotinus and Porphyrv, up to 
a divine-union : but we may afliire ourfeivfes, 
that they never were' rapt in aiiy heaven' but 
that of their own imagination, nor rofe 
to any divine uniori but that with the divine 
Plato. To colledl all the abfurdicies, and 
manifcft inconfiftencies and contradidlions, that 
are to-be found in* liis works, would be to*wnte 

* Clarke in his Evidences* 

a treatife 
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a treatife bigger, and as ftrong at ieaft to the 
purpofe, as that of Fx-utarch on the repugnan- 
cies of the Stoics. To feparate, from' what is 
reafonable and true in this philofbphy, ail the lo- 
gical puerilities, all the falfe fublime, all the te-* 
dioiis and flimfy argumentations that prove no- 
thing j in a word, all that is unintelligible, or 
that informs us not when it is underftood, would 
be a work fomething like to that which our 
VeRitlam * wiflied to fee performed in one 
view, and Montagne f in another ; and, if 
I miftake not, the vogue of Plato, the parti- 
cular importance of fome fubjeds, and the ge- 
neral hurt he has done to fcience by laying falfe 
foundations of it, confidered, this work would 
be more ufeful in a third view : it would fhew 
us to what miferable ftiifts the greateft men are' 
reduced, $nce Plato is to be numbered among 
thefe, when they pretend to give complete fyf- 
tems of knowledge divine and huiflaH under tfaef 
name of philofophy (]; when- they aflume unat- 
tainable knowledge to be attained, and that 
which is phantaftical to be real. But this is a- work 
we lhall never fee performed. Men, as dull or 
as mad as all the commentators and tranflators 
of Plat© have been, are incapable of it j and 
men, who are neither, will find themfeives mor^ 
agreeable employment. 

Tho’ this' philofopher was not a friend to, the 

* Adrancemeat of leai<oi6|t, lib. iii* f El^ys, ,,dbap. xii. 

H Philofdphia eft divinaram ethomanarom leruni fciaina- 

polvtheifm 
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poiytheifin and idolatry of the heathen world, 
he was not an enemy to fuperftkion. Far from 
going about to deftroy k, he refined, he fpiri- 
tualiied it, and Intrenched it more in myftery. 
He made it more plaufible, and more fecure 
from the attacks to which it ftood cxpofcd before. 
He made ufe indeed, on feme occafions, for or- 
nament or illuftratlon, of fables taken from the 
current mythology, like that of Love begot 
by Ponns. on Penia, when he was drunk in 
Jupiter’s orchard, and the gods were met to 
celebrate the birth of Venus : but the divine 
mythology he taught purpofely was not lb grofs. 
The gods of the heathen had been men. The 
fcpulchres of thefc immortals were'flievm; and 
they retained in heaven the paffions, the manners, 
and the habits of the earth. The celeftial king- 
dom was peopled, like other countries, by colo- 
nies from abroad, by naturalizations of foreign- 
ers, and by the generations of thofe who had 
been there fo long, that they feemed the aborigi- 
nes of the country. The gods of Plato were 
of another fort. They were generated indeed, 
for he fuppofed too a produftion and propaga- 
tion of divinities j but the image of this gene- 
ration was changed, and gods were faid to be 
produced by emanation or procefSon j emana- 
tions from the firft divine eflence, like beams 
from the fun j procefiions, or rather cxtenlions 
of the fupreme and fimple fubftance *■, for thus 

* Profufw q^tiaedain et extenjio fummae et fimplicis fub- 
fiaotiae. 
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they have been explained by the placonics. In 
fome fuch incomprehenfible, if not ineffable, 
manner (for what is ineffable to one of thefe 
philofophers?) fouls, angels, and demons were 
produced ; by the fuppofed exiftence of the two 
laft of which, vifions and dreams, and every arc 
of divination, and every fuperftition of magic, 
was upheld. 

This little, that I have faid, may Hand as a 
general fpecimen of the platonic theology in this 
place i for in another, I Ihall give fome that will 
be more particular. No man ever dreamed fo 
wildly as this author writ— “ velut aegri fom- 
“ nia, vanae finguntur fpecies.” But, as he had 
no divine miffion nor authority to claim, all this 
refted on his own authority : he was to prove it 
as he could, and every man was at liberty to re- 
ceive or rejeft all or any of thefe dodrines as he 
found the proof. Thus they remained purely 
hypothetical: nor could be made dogmatical, till' 
Chriftiandivines made themfo, by adopting them 
as parts, of divine revelation. Then, indeed, 
they became dogmas to Chriftians: and. before 
that time, they were not fuch to many of the 
heathens. They could not be fuch to Plato him- 
felf, whatever they were to fome of his difciples. 
He, who publilhed them, knew that he invent- 
ed them,, or that he borrowed them from thofe 
that did ipvent them, and that neither he nor 
they ware led to them by any chain of knowledge. 
Neither he nor they, could be the bubbles of thefe 
VoL. II. C c dofhrines j 
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dodrines tho’ they, who received them for 
true theology, were fo. It is not he who makes, 
but he who fwaliows the wine, that gets drunk. 
But as foon as Chriftians found fome, and 
thought they found others, of thefe dodrines in 
the gofpel, the difference I mentioned, between 
the authority of ihefe divines, and that of the 
divines of Paganifm, was complete. The au- 
thority of revelation confirming that of Plato, 
prupofitions, that were dubious to the one, be- 
came certain to the others, and philofophical 
conjectures became articles of faith : juft as it 
happened afterwards, when the authority of 
Aristotle was added to both, and new dodrines 
were devifed, by metaphyfical explanations and 
extenfions, under pretence of defending the for- 
mer. 


Nothing lefs than this could have eftabiifhed 
and continued the theology of Plato. In his 
days, and long after them, philolbphy was for 
the moft part very hypothetical. Phyfics were 
fo. What wonder if metaphyftcs were more, 
nay wholly, fo ? When Plato had brought thefe, 
and Aristotle logic, into repute, one of them 
made the material world metaphyfically, the 
other logically, and both very abfurdly. But 
when they fet themfelves, and Plato elpecially, 
to raife an immaterial intelledual world, meta- 
phyfical and logical architedure were moft pro- 
perly employed. They could employ nb other : 
they knew little, im.agined much, built beyond 

nature j 
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nature-, and terms and phrafes, which lupported 
their fchemes, covered equally the deficiency and 
the futility of their matter ; not unlike to thofe 
columns and entablatures of painted pafteboard, 
that imitate the folidity of marble and deceive 
the eye. This was the leaft laborious, the Ihorteft 
and fureft way to fame : and whilft men neg- 
lefted the analyfe of ideas, and attended to the 
forms of argumentation, it was no hard matter 
to throw words into fuch forms, as were fufficient 
to keep updilpute,in the defence of any dodlrines. 
An hypothefis, plaufible to the reafon, or to the 
prejudices, or to the predominant alFeftions and 
paffions, of men, formed a fed j and as foon as a 
fed was formed, the hypothefis became a demon- 
ftrated fykem, which the honor of the fed was 
concerned to maintain. There were many Jiich 
among the Greeks : and they were all defended 
and attacked with equal obftinacy, till time 
and contefts wore them out. If pktonifm was 
not better founded In reafon and knowledge- than 
others, it w§s kept up long with greater art, and 
had greater good fortune afterwards. Plato 
gave occafion to both : to the firft diredly, and 
by choice; to the laft: indiredly, and by chance. 
His immediate fuccellbrs, Speusippus, Xeno- 
cB-ATEs, PoLEMo, Crates, Crantor, had 
acquired no great fame, nor had any great fuc- 
cefs. The portic and the gardens of Epjcurus 
rivalled the academy, in oppofing dogma to 
dogma. Arcesilaos, therefore, and Car- 
C c 2 neapes 
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NEADES changed the condudt of this philofo- 
phical war. By affirming nothing, they left 
their adverfaries nothing to attack ; and by aC- 
fuming, in confequence, the right of difputing 
againft every thing, they were at liberty to take 
their advantage wherever they found it. The 
example of their founder, and of his matter, fug- 
getted this expedient to them, and countenanced 
them in the ufe of it. They became terrible to 
the Stoicians, and to the Epicureans, and to all 
the dogmatifts. 

As thefe men- pretended to revive the firft 
academy by reverting to fcepticifm, tho’ they 
were called authors of a fecond and a third, and 
therefore academic philofophers ; fo there were 
others, who under pretence of adhering to the 
firrt academy, profefTed themfelves dogmatitts, 
and affedled to be named Platonicians. Some 
of thefe men indeed became Peripatetics, or 
Aided from platonifm into ftoicifm, like the phi- 
lofopher Antiochus whom Tully mentions 
whiltt the fufpenfion of aflent was ftill main- 
tained, as the true principle of the academy old 
and new, by Clitomachus, Philo, and 
Tully. Varro fays, in the Academics, there 
v/as no difference between the Peripatetics, cer- 
tain dogmatifts no doubt, and the old academy f . 

In Academ, 

f Nihil enim inter peripateticos, et illam veterem aca- 
tlemiam, differebat. 


Tully 
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TuLty fays, that the academy they called the 
new, appeared to him to be the fame as the oldf , 
Thus the matter flood in Greece and at Rome. 
But the platonifm that prevailed in Afia and 
^gypt, and was taught in the famous Jchool of 
Alexandria, was unqueftionably dogmatical in 
every point. If the philofophers in thofe coun- 
tries did not find it, they made it, fuch. It could 
not otherwife have fuited the charafters, nor 
have anfwered the purpofcs of Jews, of Chrifli- 
ans, and of thofe who oppofed Chriftianity : by 
all of whom it was, in fome degree, and in a 
different manner, adopted, according to the me- 
thod of the ecleflic fefl that Potamo of Alexan» 
dria founded. The objeft of this fed was very 
fpecious. Thefe philofophers were to feleft the 
beft and trueft placits from all others. But we 
may conclude that they feleded, conformably 
to the human charafter, fuch as agreed beflwith 
their own opinions ; according to the account 
Diogenes Laertius |j ^ives of Potamo, 
that, he chole thofe things that pleafed him 
.moft. Thus the Jews took fome dogrnas, 
the Chriftians more, and the Pagans moft of 
all, from Plato’s philofophy ; which became 
accidentally of greater extent, duration, and ira* 
portance, than tlie author had any reafon to 
exped. 

f Haneaeadenjiaw novaro appellabant, quae mihi ve» 
tas videtur. 

|1 In praefat. 

C c 3 
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There are many things unintelligible in the 
ancient philofophers, many inconfiftent and con- 
tradidory, even among thofe who wrote with 
thegreateft clearnefs and precifion for I except 
neitffer Cicero nor Seneca. It would be time 
well favcd to ne^led the firft : and nothino: can 
be more ridiculous, than the pains that learned 
men take to difguife or reconcile the others, 
inftead of owning them to be, what after all 
their pains they are forced to leave them, incon- 
fiftencies and contradictions. But Plato has 
this peculiar advantage ower all the philofophers 
of any name. He has puzzled mankindi, not 
only by particular paffages in his writings, but 
about his own general character as an author. 
The dogmadfts, and the fceptics, for fuch in 
truth the academicians were, have claimed him : 
and it js at this hour a problematical point 
ie;aft, v/hether this great philofopher and divine 
gave a full aflent to the truth of his own doc- 
trines. To ail of them, to fome of the principal, 
he could not. They were the fruits of his own 
and of other mens invention ; and he muft have 
been conlcious that they were fo, as I obfcrved 
above. 


SECT. XIV. 

T T is in itfelf of little moment in what fpirit, 
■ and on what motive, Plato writ, who, or 
what he was. The weight of reafon, and not 
the authority of an author, fhould decide out 

opinions i 
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opinions*; and this philoibpher himfelf fpeaks 
very llrongly to this purpofe, in many places, 
in the Gorgias particttlarlyf. Ifa dodrine, which 
Plato taught, be lupported by reafon orreve- 
iation, we ought to receive it with that affent 
which is due to truth; tho’ he were a fceptic 
under the mafic of a dogmatift. If any of his 
dodrines are fupported neither by reafon nor re- 
velation, we ought to rejeft them; iho’ he were 
a dogmatift under the malk of a fceptic. This 
is evident; and yet Chriftian divines have been 
in all ages as zealous to make him pafs for a 
dogmatift, as if nothing more was neceflary to 
eilabliftithe truth of adodrine than to beafibred 
that he thought it true, and taught it as fuch. 
In the mean time, they did noi: enough confider 
that they madea fool or a knave of their favorite 
philofopher. Wrong methods of intjuiring after 
truth and knowledge, and frecjucnc contentions 
about them, ended in a difpute at lafr, not whe- 
ther there was any fuch thing as truth, but whe- 
ther there was any fuch thing as knowledge. 
From hence arofe dogmatifts, acataleptics, and 
fcepticsll. If Plato was one of the former, 
C c 4’ 

* tam au£torcs— rijuam rationis jaonienta ^uerenda 
fijnt. Cl c . De nat deor. 1. i. 

■(•—-Alii alios fc conyiacere arbitrantur, cum— mwltos et 
celebres telles progluxerint—veJ'Hm haec probadoriis ratio 
fluUius eft momenti ad yeritatem. See. 

11 Ex philofophis alii fe vermn adinyeDifte jaftant, et 
dognwdci appellaaoir. pronunciant, venim nee in- 
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-who boafted that they had found the truth, and 
if there can be on every fubjedt one opinion alone 
true, how came he to have different opinions 
pn the fame fubjeft, not tranfiently nor inadver- 
tently mentioned, but formally delivered and 
maintained ? In the other two charadlers, if he 
believed alj things to be abfolutely incompre- 
henfible, or if he reftrained his affent becaufe, 
tho’ he did not deny that truth might befound, he 
did not determine neither that it had been found; 
in thefe two characters, I fay, he might very 
fairly, tho’ not very ufefully, deliver contrary 
opinions, and defend or oppofe any of thern 
hypothetically. But neither the fuppofition of 
two doctrines, nor of two fenfes, nor of two 
charaders, in Plato, that Hale artifice by which 
critics make authors fay or not fay whatever 
they pleafe, will excufe him as a dogmatift, if 
he was one, and a dogmatift too who treated 
the moft imporrant points of knowledge, fince 
the being of a God,- the worlhip of him, the 
fixft principles of things, and the condudtof pro-j 
vidence, were fome of the objedts of it. 

My way of thinking, which I have found no- 
where the leaft reafon to alter, would hinder me 
from any farther confideration of Plato in this 
refpect, if it was not worth our while to con- 

vpiri nec percipi polTe, et cataleptici dicuntur. — Alii, 
affenfum fuftinentes, neque ftataant verum inventum elTe, 
neque inveniri poiTe negant, et dicuntur fceptici, conlide- 
jatores, et ephei^ci, cohibitores alTenfus. 
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fider how feebly the authorities we value the 
moft are often founded. The fathers of the 
Chriftian church, have maintained that Plato 
was a dogmatift, and well they might ; fince 
Numenius, a Pythagorean philolbphcr, alTerted 
the fame of Pyrrho, and fince Sextus Empi- 
ricus fays * that Arcesilaus was fulpefted 
to be another. With the paradox concerning 
Pyrrho I have nothing to do ; bur furely it is 
as little poffible to imagine what grounds Sex-- 
Tus, who lived four hundred years after Ar- 
•CEsiLAUs, or St. Austin, who lived above a 
century later, or indeed any man of his own 
age, country, or fchool, could have to make a 
dogmatift of one, who difclaimed all know- 
ledge, like him, even that which Socrates 
excepted, the knowledge of his ignorance, as 
it is to imagine what Numenius meant when he 
imputed dogmatifm to Pyrrho. A man, who 
made it the bufinefs of his life, and theprincipie 
of his profelTion, to difpute againft every pro- 
poficion that could be advanced, was not furely 
a fceptic in appearance alone, “ pritna fronte,” 
as Sextus fays, but inwardly, and in very 
good earneft. Notwithftanding this, St. Aus- 
tin f took the faft for granted, and wrought 
Up in his warm imagination a very fubtile and 
pious fcheme of policy, which is aimoft too 
fanciful for the faint, and which no man, lefs 
yifionary than he, can believe that the pMlpfo- 
* Lib* 9ap. 31* 

. 1“ Ep» ad Djosc* ep. cxviii, ti» bgi^d. 

phcr 
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plier ever entertained. Some fuch there have 
been, however, and a reverend father J of the 
oratory ia France, has treated tliis whimfy very 
ferioufiy. 

The Stoicians then, according to St. Austin, 
placing the chief happinels of man in virtue, 
that is, in the mind ; the Epicureans placing it 
in volupty, that is', in the body ; and the Pla- 
tonifts placing it in the enjoyment of God, the 
latter judged very wifely, that it was proper to 
prepare the way to truth by deffcroying, in the 
firft place, the errors of thofe fefts. They faw 
that their own fublime dodtrine would fall into 
contempt, if theypublifhed it among men immerC- 
ed in fenfe, like the Epicureans ; or even among 
the Stoicians, who gave the preference indeed 
to virtue, but who could not raife their concep- 
tions up to fomeching divine and immaterial, to 
fomething above mind as above body, to fome- 
thing knowable by pure intelleft, and yet far 
fiiperior to it, that is, up to God. They knew 
that they fhould not be heard, if they went about 
to teach men, who believed atoms, or the four 
elements, to be the firft principles of all things, 
that all tilings proceeded from an immaterial wif- 
idoni f . They conlidered farther, that the Epicu- 
reans being perfuaded their fenfes never deceived 
f Thom ASS IK ,De la maiiiere d’etudier la philof* 
f N. B, This is {aid purely to do honor to Plato^ for 
lie was abfurd enough to make matter and ideas firH prin-» 
ciples jointly with Godv 
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them; and the Stoicians believing, like the Arifto- 
telians, that altho’ their fenfes might fometimes 
deceive them, yet they could not acquire, without 
the affiftance of their fenfts, any knowledge of the 
truth of things, it would be to little purpofe to 
tell either the one or the other that the only Being, 
which has a real exiftence, cannot be reprefented 
to the mind by any of the images of fenfe ; and 
that this immutable Being is that alone which we 
conceive truly; becaufepureintelledt,whichalone 
perceives the truth of things, alone perceives the 
exiftence of this Being. 

Now Cnee Arcesilaus could not flatter him- 
felf that thefe fublimedocftrines would be received, 
againftthe philofophical prejudices that prevailed 
in his time, it behoved him to look forward, and 
to convey the pure ftreams that flowed from the 
fprings Plato had opened, as.St. AustosT * 
pxprefles himfelf in one of his letters, through a 
channel lhaded and covered by brambles and 
thorns, left they Ihould be expofed to beafts that 
would render them foul and muddy. Nothing 
Ifcfs than a fubmiflive faith, fuch a faith as he men- 
tions in his letter to Consentius f, a faith that 
muft precede reafon in order to purify the heart, 
ajid to prepare the mind to copiprehend what it 
p«ght to admit implicitly at firft, could impofe 
fuch dodrines; and nothing lefs than the au- 
thority of one, who was God and man, coul 4 
♦ To- Hskwo. ep, i. ed.'b^aedje, f Ep-'exx. ed, 
|)enedic. 
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impofe fuch a faith. Now the Platonicians could 
produce no authority of this kind, nor Ihew a 
God abafed and humbled, before the coming of 
Christ. They were in the right, therefore, to 
conceal their dodrines, till this great event hap- 
pened. But as foon as it happened, they opened 
the whole fecret of their theology and metaphy- 
lics. Some of them, indeed, were corrupted by 
the damnable curiofiry of magic. But many of 
them acknowledged Jesus to be that God and 
man, in whom immutable wifdom and truth 
were incarnated, and by whofe mouth the eter- 
nal elTence had Ipoken to mankind. 

Such are the notions that St, Austin en- 
deavours to give in fome of his epiftles, and in 
his books againft the academics, to eftablifh the 
opinion that Plato was a dogmatift, and to ac- 
count for the conduft of his fceptical followers. 
But this ingenious fcheme hangs ill together. 
What has been faid above, concerning the mo- 
tives that Arcesilaus had to make a public 
profeffion of fcepticifm, feems much more pro- 
bable than what our African bifhop advances. 
Plato had rivals and enemies among the phi- 
lofophers, Aristippus and Diogenes the cy- 
nic, for inftance, who embarralled Jiitn more 
than once. But in his time, and for fome time 
after him, no fchool grew up that could vie with 
hjs. Aristotle, who founded one that be- 
came lamous, heard Plato twenty years, that is, 
till Plato difd. Epicurus did not come to 
^ Athens 
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Athens till Xenocrates was at the head of 
the academy, nor begin to teach fo foon ; and 
Zeno, and Arcesilaus were fcholars of Po- 
LEMO at the fame time. Thus far the courfe of 
the academy glided fmoothly on. But here the 
contefts began 5 and the fubtilties of the portic 
were the more to be feared by Arcesilaus, be- 
caufe Zeno, who fet up this rival fchool, had 
been received in the academy, and had learned, 
like a fpy, where and how it might be attacked 
with molt advantage. Other dogmatic feds grew 
up and ftrengthened at the fame time : and the 
fureft way to divert their attacks, was to attack 
them all on this one principle eftablilhed by So- 
crates, Nihil feiri, nihil percipi poile.” If 
Arcesilaus had gone about to defend his 
mailer’s dodrines, which were not eafy to be 
defended, furrounded as he was by enemies, he 
mull have been beat on every fide ; whereas, by 
renouncing all pretenfions to knowledge, he had 
nothing to defend, had no recrimination to fear, 
and might attack with his whole force. We may 
add, perhaps, a motive of pique to this of policy ; 
for befides th^ Arcesilaus was piqued per- 
Ibnally by Zeno, who employed the arms he had, 
acquired in the academy igainft that fchqol, no- 
thing could be more provoking than the arro- 
gance wherewith the Stoics exaded the fame af- 
fent to their moft extravagant paradoxes, as the 
mind gives to truths that are objeds even of in- 
tuitive knowfedge. Thus we may eafily con- 
ceive that it happened in philofophy on this oc- 

cafion. 
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cgfion, as it has happened in religion on many. 
Excefs on one fide produced excefs on the 
other. So fabellianifm gave occafion to arianifm, 
and the foppery of Rome to the rufiicity of Ge- 
neva. So the dogmatical prefumption of Zeno, 
who affirmed the world to be a rational animal, 
as confidently as he affirmed it to be light at 
noon *, pufhed Arcesieaus to, deny every 
kind and degree of knowledge. 

But it is not enough to have fhewn that 
this account is probable, uniefs a fhort and ob- 
vious refleftion be added to fhew that it is im- 
poffible the motives St. Austin affigns to the 
condud; of Arcesilaus and the academics 
fhouM be true. Now I allc, whether thefe phi- 
lofophers could mean to conceal the dodrines of 
Plato, which had been publicly taught by more 
of his fuccefTors than St. Austin mentions, and 
which were contained in his writings ? They 
might abandon the defence of thefe dodrines, 
and fhew little regard to them ; but they could 
not mean to conceal then!, and referve them 
for a more proper conjundure, as St. Austin 
a&rts. They might do fo the rather, and wit^i 
-a due regard to the honor of their founder, 
fince by abandoning thefe they did not abandon 
him. He had jumbled two oppofite charaders 
moft prepofteroufly together. He was fome- 
times apparently a dogmatift, and made even 

— N?c magis apjiafebit nunc luceie, quoniam ftoicus, 
^oam hunc mupdum eile fapienteyiB. Acad. 

Socrates 
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Socrates talk in that Ilyle. But ftill the 
known fceptical charader of the matter was the 
real charader of the fcholar. This charafter 
therefore Arcesilaus and Carneades affum- 
ed, as foon as it was for the honor and interett of 
their fchool to abandon the other ; and deemed 
themfelves, no doubt, more truly Platonicians, 
than any of thofe who had been at the head of 
the academy before them. I confound Arcesi- 
iAUs and Carneades together, as Tully does ; 
for tho’ there might be fome difference, which I 
will not have the trouble of confidering, between 
the notions Carneades had, and thofe of Ar- 
cesilaus, concerning the caufes of incompre- 
henfibility ; yet they both maintained, with 
equal zeal, and Carneades, it is faid, with 
greater force of argument, that we are unable 
to arrive at the truth of things by fenfe or by 
reafon. 

If Socrates was not fo great a genius, even 
with the help of his demon, as he has been re- 
prefented, he was certainly fomething better than 
a genius. He was a very good man : and I 
find in myfelf an unwillingnefs to believe him 
abfolutely a fceptic, both on this account, and 
on account of that pfediledion, which you know 
that another good man, our friend the bilhop 
of Cloyne, has for him. That he might be 
filch, as to phyfics and all the fclences which the 
Greeks called mathematics, or difeiplines*, I can 
# Avt. Gaitivs. 
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eafily believe. Xenophon gave the lie to Pla- 
'10, and all thofe who pretended that he taught 
them •, and Socrates himfelf complained bitter- 
ly, -when he heard the Lyfis read f , of Plato’s 
mifreprefentations. No philofopher could be fb 
eafily, nor fo fafely, mifreprefented. He preach- 
ed, but he did not write : and we know nothing 
more of his philofophy than the feraps his au- 
ditors retained, fome of which Xenophon has 
given us more truly, and Plato more copioufly. 
He picked up fcholars occafionally in the ftreets 
and public places of Athens, and was a mifllonary 
of virtue to thena all, from Alcibiades down 
to the meaneft citizen. He rather refuted the 
fophifts, than labored to inUrudl: direflly : and 
this he did by a perpetual diffimulation of Tiis 
own opinions, and an ironical deference to theirs; 
which manner might give an air of fcepticifm to 
all he faid, even on moral fubjefts. In fhort, if 
I cannot believe him a dogmatift, I will nut be- 
lieve him an abfolute fceptic. 

Socrates may be compared to the Cimme- 
rians, who were deprived of the light of the fun, 
but were not in utter darknefs. He founded his 
ethics on probability, if you pleafe ; but it was 
on fuch a probability, asTuLLY explains in his 
reply to LucuLLUst fuch a probability, as a 
Wife man muft reft upon, or all the rules of life 
will be fubverted. If this was fo, the difference 
between Socrates, and Arcesilaus, and 

* f DiOG. Laertius. 


Car- 
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CARuiADES was v.ery great. They did not: 
admit, at leaft the former did not, tiie faint light 
of probability, and could be fcarce diftinguifhed 
from thofe who profeffed pyrrhonifm : tho’ Sr. 
Austin thought fit to employ even the former, 
very pioully, in preparing the way for the recep- 
tion of the gdfpel j for which he had no autho- 
rity whatever except that of his own wild ima- 
gination. For the dogmatifm of Socrates 
and of Plato, and for a diftindlion between the 
old and new academy, he had fome indeed. 
Cicero introduces Lucullus, in the Academi- 
cal queftions, comparing Arcesilaus to Tibe- 
rius Gracchus ; and complaining, that as one 
of thefe difturbed the peace of an excellent com- 
monwealth, fo the other overturned philofophy, 
when it was brought to perfeftion. But Tullt 
decides the controverfy, without regard to pro- 
bable arguments, by an appeal to faft. He had 
a bitfot veneration for Plato. He had ftudied 
his works fo long, and had familiarifed himfelf 
with them fo much, that he leemcd to have lived 
with this philofopher, “ ut pene cum his vixifle 
“ videar i” as he fays of himfelf. He knew 
Plato better, than St. Austin, and he aflert- 
ed, that the new academy was the fame as the 
old*, if Plato, who founded it, was to be 
reckoned of the old, in whofe works nothing was 
affirmed, who difputed for and againlT: many 

* Academiam novam, qaae aiihi vetus videtur. 

VoL. II. ■ D d things; 
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things, inquired about all, and advanced none 
as certain f . 

If Plato mult be reckoned, notwithftand- 
ing this, a dogmatift, it will be equally impof- 
fible to juftify the regard that the Chriftian 
fathers, molt of them at leait, paid to him them- 
felves, and that they encouraged others to pays 
nor the ufe that they made of his writings. They, 
who called him the homerkal philofopher, 
thought more juftly of him, than they who called 
him the attic Moses, or than they, who. Hill 
more prophanely, put him and Plotinus, and 
even Jesus Christ, in matters of dodlrme, on a 
level II. By doing this they defiled Chriftianity 
with many fuperftitious notions, and mixed their 
theology up with much of that imaginary fcience 
about divine, angelical, and human natures, 
which was derived from Egypt and the eaft, 
through Pythagoras and Plato chiefly, to 
the Greeks and the Romans ■, and, from thefe 
two philofophers, through the fchooi of Alex- 
andria more than any other way (for dogmatical 
platonifm, which included both, fiorilhed in 
that fchooi more than it had ever done in the 
academy) to the whole Chriftian world. 

But farther, and to fet this proceeding off in 
all the colors it deferves, are we fure that Pla- 

f Nihil affirmatur — in utrainque partem multa differna- 
tur, de omnibus qiiaeritur, nihil certi didtiir, 

. g Vid. Ep. Nebridii ad Aucus. 
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TO, tho’ a dogmatift, was much in earneft on 
every point of theology which the fathers of the 
church took from him, and incorporated into the 
Chriftian fyftem, as explanatory of it, or additional 
to it ? He might not be fo moft certainly. Des 
Cartes was dogmatili: enough in all confcience ; 
and yet, without derogating from this part of 
his character, we may believe that he was not 
very ferious when he revived the whimfical no- 
tion of Gomez Perevra, that beads are auto- 
mates, or pieces of clock-work ; nor, perhaps, 
when he maintained the plenum. He had his 
particular reafons, of prudence, to Ihelter hira- 
felf from fome attacks that he might apprehend j 
and of conliftency, to make the hypothetical parts 
of his philofophy hang the better together, as 
well as of conformity tocertain received opinions. 
Plato might have reafons of the fame, or of 
other kinds. It would not be hard to point out 
fomefuch: and if he had no other, philofophical 
oftentation alone, and the delire of acquiring 
fame by the publication of a new and more fub- 
lime fyftem, for lb all things that are unintel- 
ligible in metaphyCcal theology are called, would 
^ave determined him to ranfack ancient legends, 
as well as his own imagination, for every thing 
that might lerve to this purpofe. We may 
believe this the more eafily, fince there runs 
through all his works a tinfelled embroidery of. 
this kindi on a ground of low conceits and te-; 
dious irony : 


Ddz 
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Purpureus, late qui fplendeat, unus, et alter 
“ Adfuiiur pannus.” 

Now if Plato may bejuftly fLifpeifled of fuch a 
proceeding, how ridiculous, as well as abfurd and 
profane, ought we to efteem that of the fathers 
of the church ? if the doftrines of Plato are 
conformable to the gofpel, which I think they 
afe not exactly in any one inftance, except in 
Ibme of the moral dot'trines, it is abfurd ; if 
they are different, or more extenfive in any re- 
fped, it is profane, to make them a fupple- 
mental code to the evangelical fyftem of faith. 
But if he publilhed things that were neither 
didlated to him by his reafon, nor even believed 
by him, whatever thefe things were, and how 
true foever they might appear on fome other au- 
thority, it was fovereignly ridiculous to accept 
them in any degree for fuch on his. Of all this 
abfurdity, profanenefs, and ridicule, they who 
built tip Chriftian theology were guilty, Inftead 
of commenting Platonifm by Chriftianity, they- 
Gomftiented Chriftianity by Platonifm. Inftead 
of applying revelation to e.xp}ain, afid the au- 
thority of the revealer to confirm, what they 
thought to be true in bis writings, they applied 
Platonic phitofophy to introduce and explain 
Chriftian, and the authority of Plato to con- 
firm what they received for true on the authority 
of Christ. They .added theepiftles to thego- 
fpels, thedocbrinesofPAUL to thofe Of Christ; 
and to all thefe, the reveries of heathen philofo- 
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phy, rabbinical ejctravagance, and Chriftian en- 
thufiafoi, till the Apocalypfe became a part of 
our holy fcripnires, and the Alhanafian^crced 9 . 
fumnaary of our faith. 


SECT. XV. 


I D O not expef];, on this occaSon, from yoa 
the anfwer I fliould be fure to have from perr 
fons more orthodox, than I kaow you to be, 
in the faith of the pretended catholic church. 
Such perfons -would infift on the authority of 
the church, by which all this heathen lore has 
been fandlified ; and ground this authority on 
paffages of the fcriptures, as they ground tlic 
authority of the fcriptures on that of the church. 
This circular proof would deferve no other an- 
fwer, than that of liknt contempt. Clement of 
Alexandria opens another way to juftify himfelfj 
and other fathers, for adopting lb much heathen 
theology into Chriftianity. He fuppofes every 
fyftem of Grecian and bJarbarian phitofophy t© 
have been a branch of the ete-nal truth ^ i and 
all thefe branches to have been united in the 
Chriftian fyftem, like the trunk of the tree of 
all divine truth. Thus the dodlrines of heathen 
theology, that were taught by Plato and Py-^ 
THAGORAS, and derived from Egypt and the 
eaft,' are not fanddfied by a Ibrt of retro-a(3:iwe 
power, but are made divine by their original. If 


• — Aetemae veritatis avuhkni 
jStrom. lib.L 

Vdg 


qnandaw particnlam. 


now 
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now by thefe terms we do not underftand 
that the human mind rifes up to the Supreme 
Mind, is united v/ith it, and contemplates the 
ideas that are in it ; if we do not underlland, 
that the intellect of man is a part of the in- 
telleft of God, as the foul of man was thought 
to be a part of the Deity, or of the foul of the 
univerfci in Ihort, if we do not underftand 
them according to any of thofe myftical, meta- 
phyfical notions, that platonifm propagated, 
and that Clement was very likely to intend, 
they are capable cf receiving a very true renfe. 
There are, no doubt, in theology feme truths 
that human reafon, the gift of God, and in 
thisfenfe alone divine, is fufficientto demonftrate, 
according to thofe criterions of hum an knowledge, 
the things that are, and that we know to be, as 
the author of all nature ordained that they ihould 
appear to creatures in our rank of being. Seve- 
ralfuch truths the Pagan philofophers difeovered. 
But then they blended them with monftrous errors, 
derived from various extremes,, by planning the 
divine order and economy on the human, or by 
n^lefling the phaenomena of nature, or by 
.making extravagant hypotheses to account for 
them. They difeovered the unity of the God- 
head, and they faw that wprlhip is due from 
the creature to the creator. But then they ran 
intoditheifm; and gave up the unity, that they 
might fave the gqodnefs, of the Supreme Being, 
which they imagined very falfely to be, as atheifts 
cbjeded that it was, inconfiftent with the phae- 

notnena. 
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nomena. They ran farther into polytheifm, 
that they might provide a multitade of agents 
or minifters to execute the will of God, and to 
'govern under him, or to be mediators and in- 
terceflbrs with him in behalf of mankind. As 
they took notions of mediation and interceflion, 
fo they took others of atonement and expiation, 
from the charadters of men and of governments. 
Hence the offerings and facrifices, fanguinary 
facrifices, human facrifices, fuch as the CarthaT 
ginians, our Pruids, the Mexicans, and other 
barbarous people, have inftituted ; from which 
examples of the utmoft depravation of human 
Teafon, that ignorance, fuperftition, and habits 
of CTuelty can beget, divines would fometimes 
prove that fuch facrifices, and the appeafing of 
God by blood f, are agreeable to the natural 
reafon of mankind. 

It muft be confeffed, however, that, even in 
|hefe days, meri, v^hofe patural reafon was not 

thus 


f Vid. Thomassin, Maniere d’etudier la philofoph. &c. 

It may be worth while to obferve here what is laid by 
a very great and worthy manj in a book writ on the prin- 
ciples of Hutchinson, to fliew that Chriftianity is indeed 
very near as old as the creation. He admits that this be- 
lief is of all others the moft unreafonable, except as it is 
explained in the original. What now is the original, by 
the explanation of which this belief becomes reafonable ? 
It was the decree of God, that a Saviour Ihould die to 
^tope by his blood for the fins of men. It was there- 
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thus depraved, faw by the Jight of reafon alooc 
how abominable fuch rites as thefe were, and, 
little by little, as their reafon improved, how ab- 
furd all their other rites, and almoft all theix 
theological opinions, were. Polytheifm was mi- 
tigated : idolatry was in good mcafure diftin- 
guiflied away, among the phiiofophers at leafl: : 
oracles and the arts of divination grew into con- 
tempt ; and if heathenifm was kept up by men 
above the vulgar, it feemed to be fo only by the 
priefts for lucre, and by others for fear of having 
po religion at all. Thus the way was prepared 
by reafon for revelation, in the countries where 
Chriftianity firft appeared, and which were en- 
lightened by phjlofophy. Philofophy had begun 
to fpiritualife religion, by exploding many of the 
grois, the carnal conception? of heathen theology } 


fore Iiis commajid, that, to keep tins revelation in mind, 
the future facrifice of the Saviour Ihonld be emblematically 
and prophetically reprefented by Ihedding the blood of 
bealls in facrifices, accompanied with many typical and emr* 
blematical circumftances. No other invention could be 
fo likely to preferve, and perpetuate, the knowledge and be- 
lief of a revelation fo necelTary to mankind. §l;2;ange ab- 
furdides ! the bloody facrifice to be made fo many tbou- 
|and years afterwards was that of the Son pf fipd^ of the 
very God ; and the emblematical inHitudon amtinued 
among men, who foojr forgot that it was typical and em- 
blematical only. Thus it ferved to no other purpofe, than 
to lead men into an opinion, that the drity was implacable, 
and fins unforgiveable, unlefs he was appeafod, and thoy 
|i.^ere atoned for^ by the feedding of blooth 


8b4 
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and by fubftituting an inward devotion, purity 
of heart, and a pious difpolition of mind, to the 
outward pomp and ceremony of worfbip. That 
this reprefentation is true, tl>e works of Pla» 
TO alone would be fufficient to prove ; altho’ 
Euseeius* was defirous to make it believed* 
that no reformation had been made even in the 
opinions of phllofophers, before Chriftianity : 
but that, being then grown aihamed of their 
polytheilm and idolatry, they endeavoured to 
conceal them under the pretence and diiguife of 
allegory. In all cafes, when Chriftianity was 
once eftabliftied, the means of carrying this re- 
formation of opinions to perfeftion were in the 
hands of Chriftian philofophers and divines. It 
might have been expefted too that revelation 
wouldunite,inone uniformfyftem of iheology,all 
the corlverted pagans, whoenreafon had not been 
able to reconcile ; fince they had now, in the 
word of God, a fure criterion, by which to try 
the truth of their opinions. 

The very contrary happened. They differed 
as much as ever, and with uncharitablenefs and 
hatred that had been unknown to them before 
their converfion. Whilft they were pagans, 
they difputed without quarrelling, and even em- 
braced oppofite fedls without becoming enemies. 
We fee the Stoic, the Epicurean, and the Aca- 
demic meetii^ amicably together in Tully’s 
works, which reprefent the manners of the age. 

* Praep. cratigel. 

They 
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They endeavour to refute one another ; but they 
live in the utmoft intimacy of friendlhip : and if 
Carneades was exaiperated againft the Stoics -fi 
on account of their dogmatical, and, as we may 
venture to pronounce, their trifling but affuming, 
airs, neither Tully nor even Cotta were fo. 
Nay the former inclined, as much as an Academic 
could incline, to ftoicifm : and Seneca, who was 
profelTedly of this feft, and he, Ipeak often with 
the greateft regard of Epicurus, and with the 
greaceft tendernels of their epicurean friends. 

How it came to pafs that men, who had embrac- 
ed oppolite opinions without acrimony, whiift they 
were heathens, became inveterate enemies for 
this very reafon, when they were Chriftians j or 
.how they came to be more divided than ever, 
even when they had one common rule of faith 
and doftrine which they all acknowledged alike, 
is not very hard to conceive. Whiift they were 
merely philolbphers, they were attached to fome 
left or other, not only by the illufions of their 
own imaginations, by their affeftions and pat 
lions, by ambition and private intereft, but by pre- 
judices and habits contrafted early, andlbmetimes 
before they \yere able to judge for themfelves *. 

To 

f — Contra quorum difciplmam ingenium ejus [Car.-. 
N E A D I s ] exarferat. T ufc. difp. lib. v. 

* — Caeteri primum ante tenentar adHridi, quam, quid 
K&t optimum, judicare pof ‘eru: t. — miirmii3i2no tempoic 
aetatis, autohfecuti amioo cuiduin, aut una alicujus, queiii 

primuiii 
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To this fed, whichever it was, they adhered: and 
that which we may obferve frequently in the po- 
litical ftruggles of our miferable parties, happened, 
ho doubt, in thofe theological contentions. A 
falfe point of honor prevailed fometimes over the 
love of truth ; it determined the will even a- 
gainft the judgment and men chofe rather to 
err with thofe with whom they had long erred, 
than go right in new company,- or alone. But 
ftill, as they were mere philofophers, and had 
nothing but reafon, their own or that of their 
party, to oppofc to reafon in every inftance in 
which they differed, and as the particular opi' 
nions of no one fed interefted the whole body of 
philofophers, the ftate, or the church, in any 
country ; thefe men might differ, before their 
converfion to Chriftianity, without thofe incen- 
tives to uncharitablenefs and hatred, which aded 
fo powerfully on the malignity of their hearts af- 
terwards. As foon as this malignity could exert 
itfelf, under the fpecious pretence of xeal for the 
honor of God and for the purity of the faith, it 
broke out with violence. Every fide affuraed 
that the word of God fpoke in favor of them ; 
that the falvation of fouls depended on believing 
as they believed ; and that all thofe who dif- 
fented from them were guilty of herefy : for this 
word grew foon into faihion, and from having, 

primum aadierunt, oratione capti, de rebus iiicOgnitis ja- 
dicant, et ad quamcunque funt difciplinam tempeftat© 
delati, ad earn taui^uam ad faxum adliaercfcBnt, Apad, 
quaell.. 
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as I believe, a very innocent fignification at 
firft, it came, like the word tyrant, and fome 
others, to convey a very odious idea at laft. 
Heretics then were enemies to God, and rebels 
to his law. They were to be treated as fuch by 
the orthodox : and herefy and orthodoxy being 
determined by the ftrength and weaknefs of 
parties, alternate, and therefore conftant, per- 
fecution was eftablifhed in the church of 
Christ. 


^he end of the Second Volume. 
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